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VI.  PREFACE. 

temples  in  that  region,  declared  that  the  land 
contained  a  secret.  That  secret  may  possibly  be 
discovered  if  the  hieroglyphs  and  symbolic  char- 
acters  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  can  be  interpreted. 
But  until  trustworthy  methods  of  decipherment 
are  determined,  all  conclusions,  in  default  of  other 
evidence,  must  necessarily  be  conjectural. 

It  was  with  the  vague  expectation  that  I  should 
observe,  either  amongst  the  earthworks  in  the  North 
or  in  the  constructions  at  Palenque  and  Uxnial, 
analogies  with  the  works  of  other  races  in  Asia  or 
Polynesia,  that  the  travels  described  in  this  volume 
were  undertaken.  After  my  arrival  in  England  a 
brief  paper  upon  the  subject  of  those  travels,  so  far 
as  they  related  to  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  was  read 
before  the  British  Association  in  Edinburgh  and 
was  afterwards  published  in  1872  under  the  title  of 
**  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Central  America." 

More  than  twenty  years  then  elapsed  before  the 
approaching  termination  of  my  naval  career  gave  me 
sufficient  leisure  to  examine  my  journals  with  that 
exclusive  attention  which  the  complicated  and  perplex- 
ing nature  of  the  subject  required.  This  interval  of 
time  has  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  more  vivid  percep- 
tion of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  problem,  and 
to  bring  together  in  a  more  defined  focus  the  impres- 
sions and  observations  which  had  been  written 
during  the  journey.  The  theories  then  adopted 
have   been  modified  or  strengthened  by  the  know- 
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ledge  that  has  been  subsequently  acquired  in  other 
quarters  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  observed,  upon  an  examination  of  the 
illustrations  of  the  ruins  of  Uxmal,  that  the  Indians 
in  Yucatan  must  have  possessed  great  architectural 
capacities.  Pyramids,  Temples,  Monasteries  and 
other  religious  structures  were  built  under  most 
difficult  circumstances,  in  a  manner  which  conmiands 
admiration. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  later  civilization  of  the 
Mexican  Indians  that  has  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  any  attempts  that  may  be  made  to  solve 
the  difficult  and  complex  problem  of  this  Indian 
advance  towards  higher  conditions  of  life.  Under- 
lying the  whole  question  are  the  native  pro- 
clivities based  upon  the  strange  and  significant 
practices  of  earlier  forms  of  Pagan  superstitions 
and  sacrifices.  Some  of  the  profoundly  interesting 
characteristics  of  these  developments  of  the  aborig- 
inal Indian  belief  in  supernatural  influences  have 
formed  the  subject  of  that  chapter  which  relates  to 
the  ancient  religious  observances  of  the  North 
American  Indians. 


Athen^um  Club,  May  15,  1894. 
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Note. — The  illustration  of  the  Serpent  Emblem  in  the  Casa 
de  las  Monjas  is  reproduced  from  a  large  photograph  taken  at 
Uxmal  by  William  D.  James,  Esq.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
details  of  the  sculpture  of  the  rattlesnake  are  very  clearly 
defined. 

"T^e  illustrations  marked  f  3,re    from    a   series  of  valuable 
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photographs,  also  taken  at  Uxmal,  by  Captain  Herbert  Dowding, 
Royal  Navy,  who  placed  at  my  disposal  such  of  them  as  I 
considered  to  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  work. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  representation  of  that 
part  of  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas  where  the  adjacent  Temple  of  the 
Dwarf  is  seen.  In  comparing  the  structures  with  the  pyramid,  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas  is  placed 
upon  a  raised  platform  not  less  than  seventeen  feet  in  height. 
The  Pyramid  of  the  Dwarf  is  completely  detached. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  frontispiece  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  centre  stone  which,  when  I  saw  it  lying  on  the  ground  at 
Palenque,  was  uninjured,  is  there  shown  in  two  portions  which 
are  kept  in  position  by  iron  clamps. 

It  was  accidentally  broken  when  being  removed  from  Palenque 
to  the  museum  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  left  slab,  upon  which  is  graven  the  smaller  figure,  is  from 
a  photograph  of  a  moulding  made  by  M.  Desir6  Chamay.  The 
right  slab  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  original  stone  now  placed 
in  the  museum  at  Washington,  and  which  was  represented  in  the 
Memoir  upon  the  Palenque  Tablet  written  by  Professor  Rau,  and 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  photographs  of 
the  right  and  left  slabs  have  been  reduced  to  the  siae  of  that  of 
the  centre,  and  thus  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  whole  of  the 
Tablet  of  the  Cross  has  been  obtained.  The  representation  in 
the  frontispiece  is,  approximately,  upon  the  scale  of  one  inch  to 
the  foot  and  is  therefore  a  twelfth  of  the  size  of  the  original 
tablet  when  it  was  in  its  position  within  the  temple. 

The  illustrations  of  Indians  are  from  photographs  collected  by 
me  during  my  travels  and  were  selected  as  being  typical  of  the 
respective  tribes.  My  small  sketch  of  the  entrance  to  the  Casa 
de  las  Monjas  at  Uxmal  is  drawn  to  scale,  and  the  character  of 
the  Indian  horizontal  arch  is  delineated  in  its  architectural 
proportions. 
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Upon  my  return  to  England,  after  having  completed 
several  years  of  foreign  service,  I  obtained  permission 
from  the  Admiralty  to  proceed  upon  a  journey  into 
North  and  Central  America. 

There  were  certain  subjects  that  I  particularly 
wished  to  examine,  especially  those  that  were  con- 
nected with  the  mounds  or  earthworks  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  and  the  ruined  temples  of  the  southern 
regions  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  In  the  lands  in- 
habited, at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  by 
Indian  tribes  who  had  reached  a  singular  form  of 
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cvilistv::^'.!-- "tbr  -r^i^  c-f  which  has  not  yet  been 
trtacv**  ::  is  T-r>":AbIe  ihai  some  discovery  will  be 
n*-i<^  /s^riei  -^11  z}Lrow  light  upon  the  manner  in 
^t^.:^l  :i.rir  kn  :•  wlc^i*??  was  obtained. 
•  .  Tr-r  iryrlrnis  wr.::ri  Lave  vet  to  be  solved  with 
Test^?:  z?  :'r.e  r^ins  at  Palenque,  and  in  Yucatan, 
have  ;i  rVti..^iLat:c»r^  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
endeiiv-.  :r  :••  seek  an  explanation  of  the  strange 
events  I'liat  must  have  happened  amongst  the  Indians 
who  inh;il»ited  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  possible 
that  evideiioes  raav  be  found  which  will  lead  to  the 
conclusivUi  that  at  some  period,  not  very  remote,  there 
has  l^eeii  an  intixxluetion  amongst  the  aboriginal  races 
of  influences  derived  fi-om  Europe  or  Asia,  and  it  is 
not  uni-easonable  to  expect  that  when  the  hieroglyphs 
within  the  altai-s  of  Palenque  are  interpreted,  much 
that  is  now  unintelliinble  will  be  made  clear.  The 
investigations  of  Mr.  Stephens,  in  1840,  together  with 
the  earlier  reports  of  Del  Rio  and  Dupaix,  directed 
attention  to  the  extraoixlinary  character  of  the  pjnra- 
mids  and  stone  structures  that  were  found  deserted 
and  ruined  within  the  tropical  lands  and  forests. 

In  the  North  the  field  of  research  has  been  care- 
fully examined  by  competent  explorers,  but,  even  in 
that  region,  there  is  much  that  is  open  to  theory  or 
conjecture  with  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
great  earthworks  in  the  interior  of  the  Continent 
were  niised.  There  is  also  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  definite  knowledge  respecting  the  race 
and  subsequent  m ignitions  of  the  tribes  that  dwelt 
within  tlu>se  embankments.  The  extensive  shell 
heti})8  or  kitchen  middens  found  near  the  sea  coasts, 
have  Ikhmi  {Kirtly  excavated,  and,  judging  from  the 
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implements  of  bone  and  the  weapons  which  they 
contain,  it  has  been  made  evident  that  the  Indians 
must  have  had  customs  singularly  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  tribes  who  formed  the  shell  mounds  in 
Europe. 

I  had  no  theories  to  establish,  but  I  expected  to 
find  that  the  tribes  in  the  West  and  North- West 
resembled  the  Manchu  race  I  had  seen  in  the 
North  of  China,  and  that  the  Indians  in  Central 
America  would  show  traces  of  kindred  with  the 
Malays.  I  also  thought  that,  in  the  ruined  temples, 
there  would  be  seen  architectural  aflfinities  with  the 
Buddhist  monasteries  in  Upper  Burmah  and  Cam- 
bodia. These  were  however  only  surmises,  and  I  was 
prepared  to  recognise  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
adopt  other  conclusions. 

It  was  diflficult  to  arrange  for  any  decided  plan  of 
travel,  but  I  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  visit 
the  Navy  Yards  and  observe  what  progress  was 
being  made  with  respect  to  ships  and  their  arma- 
ments ;  and  then  to  proceed  to  those  parts  of  America 
where  the  principal  works  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
still  remain.  Finally,  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  cross  the 
Continent  and  go  down  the  Mexican  and  Guatemalan 
coasts,  and  from  one  of  the  ports  on  the  Western  sea- 
board, cross  Central  America  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  towards  Yucatan.  Such  was  the  outline  of 
the  direction  that  I  proposed  to  follow,  but  which 
would  be  varied  or  changed  as  circumstances  might 
require. 

We  left  Liverpool  in  the  Samaria  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1869,  and  reached  New  York  late  in  the 
evening   of  the  28th,  after  having   experienced   a 
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continuation  of  head  winds  and  stormy  weather, 
which  made  our  passage  across  the  Atlantic  long  and 
tedious.  My  first  care,  upon  arrival,  was  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,*  whose  exertions  and  services  in 
prosecuting,  at  his  own  expense,  the  search  for  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  the  ships  beset  in  the  Arctic  ice, 
are  so  well  known. 

In  the  year  1850  Lady  Franklin  sent  her  appeal  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which  she 
inrged  the  Americans,  as  a  kindred  people,  to  help  in 
the  enterprise  of  rescuing  our  sailors  from  perishing 
from  cold  and  starvation  in  those  Northern  latitudes. 
The  appeal  was  not  unanswered,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  unavoidable  delays  incidental  to  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  Congress  for  the  necessary  expenditinre, 
there  was  much  risk  of  the  season  becoming  too 
advanced  for  reaching  the  channels  in  time,  and  that, 
consequently,  a  whole  year's  work  would  be  lost.  It 
was  then  that  Mr.  Grinnell,  a  leading  merchant  and 
shipowner,  prepared  and  fitted  out  for  Arctic  service 
two  of  his  own  vessels.  These  ships,  respectively 
called  the  "  Advance "  and  the  "  Rescue,"  were 
officered  and  manned  by  the  Naval  Department  and 
reached  the  ice  in  time  to  do  useful  work.  The  fate, 
however,  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  crew  was  not 
ascertained,  although  traces  of  his  winter  quarters 
were  discovered. 


♦Many  of  those  who  were  interested  in  Arctic  research  and  the 
then  unknown  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  will  remember  the 
meetings  at  Lady  Franklin's  house  at  Kensington  Gore,  and 
how  greatly  Mr.  Grinnell's  exertions  and  enterprise  were  appre- 
ciated.  • 
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At  Wafihington,  I  found  that  Congress  was  sit- 
ting. Political  affairs  were  in  an  unusually  excited 
condition  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  things 
lesulting  from  the  Civil  War  and  the  admission  of 
negroes  to  the  franchise.  Soon  after  my  arrival  I 
attended  the  Levde  of  President  Grant,  and  in  the 
evening  dined  with  our  Minister,  Mr.  Thornton,  at 
the  Legation.  Sevei'al  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
body  were  present,  some  of  whom  I  had  previously 
met  in  Europe. 

The  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  negroes  with 
respect  to  their  taking  an  equal  share  with  the 
white  citizens  in  the  management  of  the  government 
policy  occupied  the  attention  of  politicians.  It  was 
thought  impossible  to  foresee  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  emancipation  of  over  three  millions  of 
8lave&  It  seemed  certain  that  the  Americans  would 
have  eventually  a  complicated  problem  to  deal  with, 
presenting  grave  difficulties. 

From  Washington  I  went  into  the  Southern  States. 
In  the  districts  where  large  numbers  of  slaves  had 
been  employed,  the  subject  of  their  education  was 
being  seriously  considered,  and  schools  were  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  intelligence 
of  the  black  children.  The  ignorant  and  hopeful 
parents  were  speculating  upon  the  brilliant  future 
that  seemed  to  be  opening  before  them.  They  had 
vague  dreams  that  some  new  and  prosperous  destiny 
was  going  to  be  granted  to  their  race.  They  thought 
that,  as  a  result  of  freedom  and  education,  their  chil- 
dren would  become  active  and  useful  citizens,  equal, 
if  they  had  fair  opportunities,  to  those  who  had  been 
their  masters. 
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Such  was  the  universal  belief  amongst  the  elder 
and  great  will  be  the  disappointment  amongst  tl 
children  upon  growing  up  into  manhood  to  discove 
that,  in  obedience  to  an  unexplained  law,  thei 
seems  to  be  a  limit  to  their  power  of  reaching  tl 
standard  of  proficiency  to  which  they  aspired. 

I  had  seen  the  emancipated  negroes  in  the  islands  < 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  extraordinary  condition  • 
Hayti  when  under  the  rule  of  the  black  emper< 
Soulouque.  It  was  therefore  not  possible  to  thir 
that  there  was  any  probability  of  these  school  childr€ 
rising  to  an  equality  with  the  white  races  arour 
them.  There  was  something  almost  painfiil  in  listei 
ing  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers  in  the  prospects  < 
their  sons,  and  the  earnest  manner  in  which  the 
spoke  of  their  future  career,  if  they  worked  hard  ar 
did  their  best  to  deserve  success. 

After  passing  through  the  low-lying  lands  ne^ 
the  coast,  which  had  in  previous  years  been  cult 
vated  by  this  race,  I  proceeded  up  the  Chesapeal 
Bay,  and  stopped  at  Annapolis  for  the  purpose  • 
looking  at  the  Naval  Academy.  The  system  i 
training  oflficers  for  sea  service  is,  in  many  respect 
radically  different  from  that  which  is  followed  i 
England.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  results 
is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  It  is  presumable  thf 
the  English  system  is  the  best  for  developing  tl 
naval  capacity  of  English  lads,  and  the  regulatioi 
carried  out  at  Annapolis  may  be  more  suitable  fi 
the  Americans.  Both  schools  succeed  in  producir 
efficient  young  officers. 

The  principle  underlying  the  policy  of  the  trainir 
system  in  England  is  youth.      It  is  thought  that  i 
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order  to  make  a  good  sailor,  officer  or  man,  the  future 
seaman  must  be  entered  when  young,  and  thus  begin 
liis  sea  life  while  he  is  still  capable  of  being  naturally 
accustomed  to  the  performance  of  his  duties.  In 
America  and  also  with  the  maritime  powers  on  the 
European  continent  different  conclusions  are  held. 
At  Annapolis  the  age  for  entry  is  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen,  and  as  the  entries  usually  take  place  at 
the  latest  period,  the  age  upon  passing  out  into  sea 
service  is  about  twenty.  The  preliminary  training  is 
thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the  Academy  is  excep- 
tionally fortunate  in  being  situated  on  the  shores  of 
a  large  and  well-sheltered  bay  where  there  is  room 
for  practising  the  necessary  gunnery  exercises. 

The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is  placed 
in  a  very  beautiftil  situation.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  scenery  at  that  part  of  the  Hudson 
river.  The  site  has  been  well  selected  with  regard 
to  the  various  requirements  for  training  officers  for 
general  service,  with  reference  to  drills,  cavalry 
exercises,  and  topographical  and  engineering  studies. 
Professor  Bartlett,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  did  everything  that  was  in  his  power  to 
/  make  my  stay  agreeable.  I  was  also  much  indebted 
to  Greneral  Pitcher,  the  officer  in  command,  who 
Diade  me  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  system 
^  operation. 

The  Cadets  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  at 

-^^Uxapolis.    Ten  are  appointed  annually  by  the  Presi- 

^^^t,  and  the  remainder  are  usually  nominated  by 

^^Habers  of  Congress  from  their  respective  states. 

"^vate  allowances  are  discoiu^ed,  and  the  Govern- 
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ment  make  a  grant  of  500  dollars  a  year  for  ead 
pupil,  or  the  same  allowance  that  is  given  to  th< 
midshipmen  at  Annapolis.  General  Pitcher  told  mi 
that  about  one  half  of  the  candidates  usually  fidlec 
at  the  preliminary  examination,  and  that,  upon  thi 
average,  one-third  of  the  remainder  were  rejected  ai 
the  succeeding  examinations,  a  proportion  of  failures 
which  corresponds  with  that  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
They  rise  at  five,  clean  their  rooms,  place  everything 
in  order,  attend  early  drills,  and  are  constantly  at 
work  throughout  the  day.  The  series  of  drills  and 
studies  is  very  continuous,  and  there  is  only  just 
sufficient  time  allowed  for  meals,  and  very  little 
time  for  recreation.  The  average  age  of  the  lads 
is  over  twenty -one  ;  the  term  is  for  four  years. 
Many  distinguished  officers  have  graduated  here 
and  habits  of  self-reliance  are  strictly  enforced.  The 
principle  which  governs  the  system  which  is  main- 
tained during  the  earlier  part  of  the  training  is 
that  of  accustoming  each  cadet  to  be  independent  of 
help. 

In  proceeding  from  West  Point,  I  visited  the  Shak- 
ers at  theii*  settlements,  near  the  village  of  Lebanon. 
I  was  received  by  their  chief  Elder,  a  man  named 
Evans,  who,  by  his  energy  and  firmness  of  will,  had 
obtained  much  personal  influence  over  the  community. 
The  Shakers  had  been  successful  in  securing  for 
themselves  a  considerable  degree  of  financial  pros- 
perity which  was  the  result  of  their  economy  and 
industry. 

Evans  was  acquainted  with  the  scheme  of  life  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Harris,  near  Brocton.  The  com- 
munity established  there  had  been  joined  by  Mr^ 
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Laurence  Oliphant,*  and  I  was  interested  in  hearing 
the  opinions  of  the  Shakers   about  them.     Evans 
thought  that  they  could  not  long  keep  together,  be- 
cause marriage  was  permitted  amongst  its  members. 
Marriage,  he  said,  meant  personal  property  and  where 
that  existed  a  communistic  society  could  not  succeed. 
A  few  days  after  arriving  at  Boston,  I  dined  with 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  had  for  many  years 
been  the  United  States  Minister  in  England.     I  had 
met  him  frequently  at  the  house  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
in  London.     The  conversation  turned  chiefly  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  the  Civil  War,§  all  the 
details  of  which  were  eagerly  discussed. 

An  officer  present,  who  had  commanded  a  brigade 
with  distinction  throughout  the  campaign,  gave  us 


*Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  whom  I  had  known  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  was  then  living  with  his  community  upon  the  Southern 
shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  last  time  that  I  saw  him  was  at  a  Lev6e,  held  in  St.  James's 
ftlace,  in  the  year  1880,  under  circumstances  which  were  in 
extreme  contrast  with  his  daily  life  of  labour  at  Brocton.  I 
understood  that  he  had  come  over  to  England  to  arrange  some 
business  matters  connected  with  the  affairs  of  his  society. 

America  is  the  home  of  many  groups  of  people  endeavouring 
to  carry  out  their  various  schemes  of  communistic  life.  I  vis- 
ited several  of  their  settlements  and  found  that  their  methods  of 
management  were  very  different.  The  prosperity  and  the  har- 
niony  of  the  men  and  women,  evidently  depended  upon  their 
fcth  in  their  own  strange  forms  of  religion.  It  was  also  observ- 
able that,  in  all  cases,  the  leaders  were  men  of  dogmatic  character. 

jThe  question  respecting  the  proportion  of  foreigners  in  the 
Annies  of  the  North  came  under  consideration. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  a  large  number  of  the  troops  con- 
sisted of  men  of  foreign  nationalities,  but  an  investigation  that 
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•T^>:«  -:<  til?  X  :rMr^  *r=.T  -iroer  rre.  from  the  pc 
:?*  tSttt  -jc  tii«r  rsv«=cCTr-  iAaiir,fc]niflR.  Of  i 
iie^TCies  Le  sc»:^-r  li^it-T  zna  vasixal  knowled 
:'>r  c-irii;^  &  iat:  •:«*  li$  serrke.  &  regiment  of  th 
tp:»>K  TTie  ^-!Ac-«»i  "iiTfier  ris  ^:<zimA»l.  He  said  tl 
tL*rT  w^/T^  Tjy:  hiMiZi^^Lt-  r«r:  were  easihr  disdplu 
arid  oxLtrc-L^d.  TbeT  -irere  J->aLKi  to  be  useful 
o>ven!>^  an  &ss&ah  &s  tbej  did  iwc  appear  to 
sriaketi  in  thrir  oxira^  or  nmmesB  by  any  gr 
slaughter  in  their  r&nks. 

The  Germans  were  expected  to  be  cool  and  phl> 
niatic,  but  it  was  f-^ond  that  they  were  excitable  a 
trasily  startled  and  unsettled.  Tlie  Iri^  were  alwi 
ready  to  light,  but  they  were  socm  depressed  by  a 
reverses.  The  Americans  were  excellent  as  caval 
as  infantrr  thev  were  steadv  and  deliberate^ 

I  mentioned  that,  at  West  Point,  I  had  met  Gene 


r.ad  been  made  into  the  sub/eci  has  pro\-ed  that  the  alien  strer 
of  the  armr  had  been  the  subject  of  much  exaggeration. 

Upon  the  examination  of  the  nimibers  it  will  be  seen,  howe 
that  the  comp^jsition  of  the  forces   desenes  attention.    T 
classification  was  as  follows  : — 
British  Americans  [volunteers  from  British  possessions 

in  N.  America^  ...  ...  ...  ...  53 

p:nglish  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  45 

Irish  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        144 

0*:rman  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        176 

Men  of  unknown  nationality        ...  ...  ...  74 

.N^^roes  (about;  ...    '         ...  ...  ...        140 

National  Americans      •••  ...  ...  ...     1,523 

National  Americans  include  all  emigrants  who  in  consequ< 
of  havin;^:  been  five  years  in  the  States  are  entitled  to  bee 
r.itiz«rns. 
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Vogdes,  who  had  commanded  a  negro  regiment,  and 
that  he  considered  his  men  to  have  proved  that  they 
were  reliable  and  obedient,  and  capable  upon  occa- 
sions of  showing  that  they  were  not  wanting  in  daring. 
In  the  operations  around  Nashville,  a   great  pro- 
portion  of  the   losses   in   the  army  fell  upon  the 
coloured  troops  in  consequence,  as  the  general  com- 
manding reported,  of  the  brilliant  manner  in  which 
they  charged  the  enemy's  earthworks.     This  kind  of 
dashing  courage  on  the  part  of  negroes,  who  had  been 
bred  in  slavery,  was  surprising.     I  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  hearing  the  details  of  the  war,  particularly 
such  of  them  as  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  black 
troops  when  under  fire. 

I  had  seen  in  the  South,  the  emotional  side  of  the 
character  of  the  American  born  negroes,  as  shown  in 
their  political  meetings  and  their  religious  services, 
but  I  had  not  been  previously  aware   that  these 
apparently  lethargic  people  had  by  nature,  the  cap- 
acity for  becoming  brave  and  impulsive  soldiers.      It 
ia  obvious  that  they  felt  they  were  fighting  for  fi:ee- 
dom,  and  for  the  emancipation  of  their  wives  and 
children,   the  most  powerful  incentives  that   could 
stimulate  their  actions.     They  were  ready  and  willing 
to  fece  the  risk  of  death  in  order  to  obtain  that  free- 
dom which,  to  those  that  have  it  not,  must  be  the 
most  coveted  prize  that  this  world  can  give. 

One  afternoon  I  went  to  Cambridge  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  Mr.  Bartlett,  a  partner  in  the 
publishing  firm  of  Messrs.  Little  and  Brown.  I  was 
indebted  to  him  for  many  kind  acts  in  assisting  me 
in  visiting  the  museums,  and  we  had  arranged  to  go 
to  the  Harvard  University  together,  in  order  to  have 
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an  interview  with  Professor  Agassiz,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Florida,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  examination  of  the  coral  reefs. 

After  looking  at  the  extensive  collection  of  corals 
and  shells  which  had  been  placed  in  the  Museum, 
we  walked  across  the  college  grounds  to  the  Pro- 
fessor's house.  I  delivered  my  letter  of  introduction, 
and  was  received  with  great  courtesy.  Agassiz  for 
some  time  talked  about  his  varied  experiences  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  and  his  recent  researchee, 
but  upon  hearing  that  I  was  going  to  visit  the  prairies 
in  the  North-west,  he  showed  much  interest  in  the 
details  of  the  journey  that  I  proposed  to  take. 

He  said  that  he  had  been  in  many  parts  of  those 
prairies,  and  had  made  several  careful  investigations 
with  the  object  of  establishing  certain  facts  with  re- 
gard to  their  formation,  and  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  caused  by  glacial  action.     He 
thought  that  the  theory  that  they  were  once  sea 
beaches  was  erroneous,  for  he  was  convinced  that  the 
sea  had  never  been  in  those  regions.     He  also  spoke 
about  the  consequences  of  the  habits  of  the  numerous 
herds  of  buffaloes  that  had  roamed,  in  remote  times, 
over  those  lands  and  had  made  their  wallows  thera 
These  shallow  depressions  collected  large  quantities 
of  water,  and  influenced  the  manner  in  which  many  of 
the  streams  originated. 

After  having  drawn  my  attention    to   the    chief 
objects   of  geological  interest   that  might   possibly 
come  within  my  notice  in  the  region  to  the  south  oF 
Lake  Superior,  Agassiz  mentioned  his  work  in  Florida- 
He  had  given  much   consideration  to  the  outlying" 
banks  fringing  the  southern  coasts  of  that  promon — 
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tory.  The  facts  he  had  established  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Darwin  and  Lyell. 
"  K,"  he  said,  '*  the  Pacific  formations  were  as  de- 
scribed by  Darwin  and  others,  those  on  the  coast  of 
Florida  were  entirely  diiferent.  In  no  way  could 
Darwin's  theory  explain  the  Florida  formations."  He 
had  ascertained  that  the  corals  grew  up  from  great 
depths,  for  he  had  dredged  to  a  depth  of  eight 
hundred  fathoms  and  had  brought  up  live  corallines ; 
thus  proving  that  they  existed  and  worked  in  very 
deep  waters.  It  was  his  opinion  that  Darwin's  coral 
theories  had  not  had  a  sufficient  study  of  evidence 
given  to  them. 

In  the  evening,  at  Mr.  Ticknor's  house,  there  were 
present  at  dinner  Commodore  Rogers,  Superintendent 
of  the  Navy  Yard  ;   Mr.  Francis  Parkman,  author  of 
several  historical  works  relating  to  the  early  European 
settlements  in  North  America  ;  Mr.  Hillard,  also  an 
author  of  considerable  reputation,  and   Mr.  Frank 
Parker.     Mr.  Ticknor*  told  us  anecdotes  of  his  trav- 
els in  Europe  soon  after  the  restoration   of  Louis 
XVIII.     He  had  known  many  of  the  celebrities  of 
that   time,   and   spoke    of    Sir   Walter   Scott,    Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Lord  and  Lady  Byron, 
Talleyrand,  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  R^camier. 
There  was  a  long  discussion  upon  the  uncertain 
future  of  the  republic.     It  seemed  to  be  considered 
that  as  America  became  more  populated,  it  was  much 


*Mr.  Ticknor  preceded  Mr.  Longfellow  at  Harvard  University 
as  Professor  of  Modem  Languages.  As  an  author  he  is  well 
^own  by  his  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  and  the  biography 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Prescott,  the  historian. 
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to  be  feared  that  universal  suflfrage,  freedom  and 
equality  of  race,  would  lead  to  disorder.  Mr.  Ticknor 
mentioned  that  Prince  Mettemich,  when  speaking  to 
him  about  tins  subject,  remarked  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  old  Austria  and  America. 
In  Austria  lie  had  always  to  look  out  for  mischief 
and  prepare  to  meet  it  or  contrive  a  remedy.  In 
America,  he  said,  a  mischief,  if  it  exists,  takes  time 
and  grows  until  it  gi-adually  forces  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  the  people.  Finally,  if  it  becomes  alarm- 
ing, the  mass  deals  with  it  and  arrests  its  progress 
as  it  best  can,  and  then  things  go  on  as  before. 

Professor  Jeffries  Wyman,*  who  had  discovered 
several  extensive  shell  banks  on  the  eastern  coasts 
of  Florida,  gave   me,   at  his  house  at   Cambridge, 
an   interesting   account   of  his   investigations.     He 
thought  that  the  mounds  were  entirely  fonned  by 
the  refuse  of  the  food  eaten  by  the  tribes  dwelling 
near  the  sea  ;  but,  whether  by  a  large  settlement  of 
tribes  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  or  by  a  small 
tribe  in  a  long  time,  it  was  difficult  to  determine. 
Some  of  the  1  Kinks  were  fi'om  fourteen   to  twenty- 
five    feet    high.      They   varied   in  length  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred   yards.      On  the   tops  of 
several  of  them  he  had  seen  large  trees,  whose  age 
he  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  eight  hundred  years. 
It   did    not  appear  that  the  mounds  followed  the 
outlines  of  any  particular  plan  of  encampment,  except 
in  an  instance  where  one  of  the  longest  of  them  had 
the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre. 


•Then  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Harvard  College,  and  Curato 
of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 
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He  also  examined  some  fresh  water  shell  heaps. 
These,  he  thought,  were  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  sea  shell  mounds,  by  the  Indians  eating  the  fish 
and  piling  up  the  shells.     In  all  of  them  he  had  dis- 
i  covered  fragments  of  pottery  and  other  marks  of 
human  life.     The  Professor  proposed  that  I  should 
make  an  appointment  with  him  in  order  to  have 
a  thorough  examination  of  his  collection,  not  only 
from  the  shell  heaps,  but  also  from  the  tumuli  of  the 
mound  builders  and  other  Indian  tribes.      A  day  for 
this  purpose  was  accordingly  fixed.     In  the  mean- 
while my  time  was  occupied  in  visiting  the  public 
schools  :    Mr.  Frank  Parker,  who  was  interested  in 
educational  work,  usually  went  with  me. 

From  a  national  point  of  view  it  was  considered  of 
great  importance  that  the  children  of  the  emigrants 
should  receive  a  sound  education  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  become  useful  and  self-respecting  citizens. 
The  majority  of  the  parents  upon  their  arrival  at 
New  York  or  Boston,  do  not  attempt  to  seek  their 
fortunes  away  in  the  West,  but  settle  in  those  quar- 
ters of  these  cities  where  they  find  that  others  of  their 
race  are  already  established.  The  elder  members  of 
the  emigrating  families  are  quite  aware  that  their 
age  or  other  circumstances  practically  debar  them 
from  all  hope  of  success  in  any  attempts  to  gain  a 
Uvelihood  by  their  own  work.  Thus  their  attention 
18  directed  to  the  training  of  their  children,  so  that 
these  may  have  a  fair  start  in  life.  For  this  purpose, 
the  free  and  thoroughly  practical  system  of  education 
carried  out  in  the  schools  seems  to  be  excellent. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  methods  adopted 
^  American  cities  for  raising  the  standard  of  know- 
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ledge  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  poorer  classes, 
for  they  are  well  known.  Nothing  can  be  more 
pleasing  than  to  observe  the  development  of  the 
minds  of  these  young  wanderers  from  other  lands, 
where  their  fate  was  adverse  and  their  lives  were 
without  hope.  They  appear  to  seize  with  eagerness 
the  chances  that  are  given  them  to  attain,  by  their 
ovni  intelligence,  higher  and  more  secure  positions, 
and  thus  break  away  from  the  discouraging  con- 
ditions into  which  they  were  bom.  The  construction 
and  size  of  the  school  buildings  were  well  adapted  for 
their  purpose.  The  health  and  attention  of  the 
students  are,  therefore,  not  affected  by  close  confine- 
ment or  the  insufficiency  of  pure  air. 

There  was  an  institution  in  Boston,  devoted  to  the 
work  of  teaching  the  blind,  which  had  an  especial 
interest  of  its  own,  and  I  was  therefore  glad  to  accept 
Dr.  Howe  s  invitation  to  dine  with  him  and  then  see 
Laura  Bridgman,*  the  blind  girl,  whose  education  had 
been  so  successfully  managed,  and  whose  history  had, 
for  many  years,  attracted  observation. 

After  dinner  Laura  came  into  the  room.  I  noticed 
that  she  was  of  average  height  and  looked  thin,  pale 
and  delicate.  She  had  a  shy  and  peculiar  manner. 
Mrs.  Howe  placed  herself  in  communication  with  her, 
and  Laura  immediately  became  more  assured.  When 
I  was  introduced  she  expressed,  by  the  movements 
of  her  fingers,  that  she  was  much  pleased  to  have 
my  companionship.     I  asked  if  she  wished  to  inquire 


♦Laura  Bridgman  was  bom  in  1829  so,  at  the  time  that  I  saw' 
her,  she  was  forty  years  old. 
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about  any  English  friends  ?  She  replied,  "  Yes.  Do 
you  know  Dickens,  how  is  he?"  Then  suddenly,  be- 
fore I  had  made  any  answer,  she  felt  Mrs.  Howe  s 
sleeve  and  said,  *'You  have  a  new  dress,"  and  named 
the  material — a  sort  of  French  silk.  Mrs.  Howe  said 
that  the  guess  was  correct.  She  then  became  more 
animated  and  bright,  but  showed  a  singularly  quick 
impatience  when  wanting  Mrs.  Howe  to  listen  to  her. 
When  not  occupied  in  maintaining  a  conversation 
sh^  became  quiet  and  looked  sad. 

Mrs.  Howe  asked  in  what  way  she  amused  her- 
self and  what  was  her  greatest  pleasure.     She  replied, 
**  reading."     *'  What  reading  do  you  like  best  ? "     To 
this  question   Laura    replied,   "Bible.,    hymns    and 
psalms."     Mrs.  Howe  turned  round  to  me  and  said 
this  answer   was   very    curious   as  Dr.   Howe   had 
brought  her  up  without  any  religious  training,  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  give  her  mind  any  especial 
bent  in  that  matter ;  but  owing,  it  was  supposed,  to 
the  influence  and  teaching  of  some  friend,  she  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  Bible  and  had  become 
intensely  attached  to  it. 

It  was  said  that  Laura  was  able  to  articulate  two 
words — "  Doctor  "  and  "  Grandmother  " — and  I  asked 
her  to  say  them.  '*  Doctor,"  was  pronounced  in  a 
distinct  manner  giving  the  sound  "  Dok-td."  The 
word  "  Grandmother  "  was  not  so  clearly  spoken  and 
she  gave  the  sound  very  rapidly.  It  was  however 
sufficiently  expressed  to  be  understood.  I  was  told 
that  these  words  had  in  some  manner  been  learnt 
by  feeling  the  throats  of  other  people  who  pronounced 
them,  and  finding  that  certain  expansions  of  the  mus- 
cles occurred  when  the  sounds  were  made.     She  con- 
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versed  by  holding  out  one  hand  and  moving  the 
fingers.  Mrs.  Howe  held  her  wrist  and  communi- 
cated her  remarks  by  touch  upon  it.  In  this  manner 
an  intelligent  conversation  was  carried  on.  Laura 
evidently  enjoyed  the  excitement  caused  by  this  in- 
terchange of  ideas,  for  when  thus  engaged  she  looked 
very  happy. 

She  was  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 
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Upon  the  day  arranged  for  my  visit  to  Cambridge,  I 
found  Professor  Wyman  prepared  to  employ  several 
hours  in  examining  the  Indian  collections.  He  pro- 
posed that  we  should  begin  by  looking  carefully  over 
the  contents  of  a  case  within  which  was  placed  every- 
thing that  had  been  discovered  in  a  burial  mound  in 
Illinois.  The  moimd  had  contained  the  bones  of  nine 
adults,  several  fragments  of  rude  stone  implements, 
and  some  arrowheads.  The  skulls  had  been  flattened 
and  shaped  by  pressure. 

We  then  examined  the  collections  of  human  skulls 
that  had  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  continent. 
Amongst  these,  were  several  of  an  important  charac- 
ter, obtained  by  Mr.  Squier  in  Central  America. 
They  were  long  and  flattened  upon  the  top,  and 
were  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  race  that  built 
the  stone  temples  in  Yucatan.  Other  groups  were 
then  compared.  It  was  observable  that  some  tribes 
had  the  custom  of  pressing  in  the  back  of  the  head 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  nearly  perpendicular. 
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Others  pressed  the  skulls  so  as  to  give  them  great 
length.  In  a  few  instances,  they  were  given  a  tall, 
oval  form.  The  Califomian  Indians  appear  to  have 
given  their  children  a  high,  receding  forehead.  This 
method  of  shaping  the  head  is  still  followed  by  the 
Flathead  Indians  in  the  West.  It  is  done  by  the  pres- 
sure of  boards  tied  together  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  infant  gets  its  skull  shaped  when  it  is  in  the 
cradle. 

A  question  arose  as  to  the  effect  of  the  artificial 
shapes  of  the  head  upon  the  character  of  the  tribes ; 
and  particularly,  whether,  in  accordance  with  certain 
theories,  there  was  any  known  difference  in  dispofid- 
tion  between  the  tribes  who  flattened  the  forehead 
and  those  who  flattened  the  skull  at  the  bacL 
The  Professor  said  that  the  matter  had  been  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  It  was  considered,  as  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  that  the  alterations  in  shape  made 
no  difference  in  the  character,  and  that  the  Indians, 
whether  with  long,  high,  or  flat  heads,  were  similar 
in  their  savage  nature. 

Amongst  the  Mexican  antiquities  were  a  numbei 
of  terra-cotta  figures  which  were  thought  to  be  em- 
blematic of  the  worship  of  serpents,  lizards,  and  othei 
reptiles.  There  were  also  idols  carved  out  of  hard, 
volcanic  stone.  After  having  seen  these,  and  also 
quantities  of  rudely  shaped  stones,  which  were  prob- 
ably used  by  the  Indians  on  the  north-east  coast  for 
sinking  their  nets,  the  Professor  began  to  examine 
the  various  things  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
American  shell  mounds. 

First,  in  order,  were  the  collections  that  had  been 
brought  fi'om  Maine  and  Massachusetts.    There  were 
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oyster  shells,  the  bones  of  wolves,  deer  and  birds, 

fragments  of  coarse  pottery,  layers  of  charcoal,  and 

bone  awls.      In  the  shell  heaps  at  Concord  there 

had  been  discovered  various  stone  weapons  and  flint 

arrowheads.      In   the   Florida  mounds   there   were 

found  the  remains  of  crocodiles,  implements  made  of 

stone,  the  bones  of  deer,  and  numbers  of  small  sharp 

needles,  made  from  bird  bones,  which  had  been  used 

by  hand. 

It  appears  firom  the  evidence  obtained  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  shell  banks,  that  tribes  of  similar 
habits  dwelt  on  the  cold  coasts  of  New  England 
and  the  almost  tropical  shores  of  Florida.  It  is  also 
dear,  that  in  many  of  their  customs  and  methods  of 
obtaining  food  they  resembled  the  races  that  formed 
the  kitchen  middens  in  Denmark.  Their  stone  and 
flmt  implements  and  their  bone  awls  and  needles 
were  of  the  same  shapes  as  those  used  by  the  pre- 
historic people  who  lived  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Swiss  lakes. 

Many  of  the  stone  axes  and  arrowheads  that  have 
been-  found  in  the  burial  mounds,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ancient  Indian  encampments  in  North 
America  are  of  the  same  type,  and  show  the  same 
system  of  workmanship  as  those  that  were  made  by 
the  aboriginal  tribes  in  Western  Europe.  The  simi- 
larities in  form,  size  and  methods  of  adaptation  for 
use  are  remarkable,  for,  although  it  may  be  expected 
that  men,  in  an  uncivilised  condition  would,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  have  the  same  wants  or  necessities, 
yet  it  must  be  considered  surprising  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  implements  for  war  and  for  domestic 
purposes,  the  methods  of  design  should  be  so  singu- 
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larly  alike  amongst  the  savages  of  the  old  and  new 
continenta 

Upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the  doubtful 
question  of  the  influence  of  the  formation  of  the 
skull  upon  the  mind  was  discussed,  Mr.  Ticknor 
mentioned  the  singular  fact  that  the  head  of  Daniel 
Webster*  grew  larger  after'  he  had  passed  middle  age. 
His  attention  had  been  drawn  to  this  circumstance 
by  observing  a  change  in  the  likeness  of  that  states- 
man, and,  as  he  knew  Webster  intimately,  he  asked 
him  about  the  matter,  and  Webster  said,  ''Yes,  I 
find  that  I  have  constantly  to  increase  the  size  of 
my  hats." 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  in  Boston,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
asking  me  to  dine  with  him  at  Concord,  and  men- 
tioning that  he  had  also  invited  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  Upon  the  day  he  had  fixed  for  the  pur- 
pose, we  travelled  down  to  the  station,  and  were 
met  by  Miss  Emerson,  who  drove  us  home  in  hei 
quaint  old-fashioned  carriage.  The  pony,  she  told 
us,  was  a  friend  who  had  been  in  the  family  foi 
twenty  years.  We  were  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Emerson.  A  few  other  guests  came  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  then  we  went  in  to  dinner.  Mr.  Emer- 
son talked  much  of  De  Quincey,  whom  he  had  known 


*In  one  of  the  many  brilliant  speeches  made  by  this  orator, 
the  following  graceful  allusion  to  the  mother-country  may  be 
mentioned  here.  **  Great  Britain/'  he  said,  **had  dotted  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe  with  her  possessions  and  militan* 
posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun  and  keeping 
company  with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  strain  of  martial  music." 
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at  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh,  and  then  referring  to 
our  English  poets,  mentioned  with  admiration,  Ten- 
nyson's poem,  "  Tithonus."  One  of  his  daughters 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  about  Professor  Agassiz's  deep 
sea  dredgings,  the  lectures  upon  which  she  had  been 
attending. 

Finally,  the  (always)  absorbing  topic  of  American 
politics  was  dwelt  upon,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  democratic  institutions  upon  the  character  of 
the  people.  Mr.  Emerson  alluded  with  much  sadness 
tothoseevil  influences  of  political  corruptionand  office- 
seeking  which  appeared  to  be  inevitable  blots  upon  all 
systems  of  democracy,  but  he  said  that  he  thought 
things  would  come  right  in  the  end.  Upon  the 
various  occasions  that  I  met  and  conversed  with 
leading  politicians  (amongst  whom  was  Chief  Justice 
Chase),  I  observed  that  they  usually  spoke  of  the 
future  of  their  country  with  the  same  anxiety. 

There  was  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  what 
was  going  to  happen  in  the  Southern  States,  which 
had  so  recently  been  made  desolate.  Men's  minds 
were  still  agitated  by  the  memory  of  the  serious 
events  that  had  happened  during  the  Civil  War. 
That  great  national  convulsion  had  engaged  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  all  American  citizens  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  had  necessarily  diverted  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  from  the  ordinary  channels.  There 
was  consequently  a  feeling  of  disquietude  amongst 
those  who  loved  their  country,  their  freedom  and 
their  laws.  But  this  temporary  form  of  misgiving 
was  always  accompanied  by  the  firm  conviction  that 
in  some  manner,  not  then  quite  clear,  the  nation 
would  ultimately  triumph  over  all  difficulties. 
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After    dinner,    Mr.  Emerson   took   me   into  the 
library,  and  began  to  look  over  his  books  and  pomt 
out  his  favourites.     He  said   that  what   he   mo8t 
delighted  in  were  the  translations  from  Persian  and 
other  Eastern  works.     Finding  that  I  was  interested 
in  his  Oriental  studies,  he  did  not  care  to  quit  his 
books,  and  so  we  remained  in  the  library  until  it  was 
time   to   leave.      In  the  meanwhile,  he  had  takea 
down   from   the  shelves   many   volumes.     He  eiao 
showed  me  photographs  of  his  friends,  and  drew  my 
attention  to  a  likeness  of  Margaret  Fuller,  whom  h^ 
had  known  for  many  years,  and  for  whom  he  had 
felt  great  regard  and  esteem. 

Margaret  Fuller,  who  must  have  been  a  woman  o: 
extraordinary  genius,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  th^ 
school  of  thought  called  Transcendentalism.  H^exr 
end  was  as  strange  as  her  life.  She  crossed  th^ 
Atlantic,  travelled  in  Italy,  married  the  Marchess^ 
d'Ossoli  and  was  in  Europe  when  the  Revolution  o 
1848  broke  out.  Her  sympathies  being  entirely 
the  cause  of  Italian  freedom,  she  took  a  prominent 
part,  under  the  direction  of  Mazzini,  Garibaldi  audi 
other  patriots,  in  the  defence  of  Rome,  doing  muclx 
good  service  in  the  hospitals.  After  the  adverse 
events  of  1849,  she  embarked  with  her  husband  on 
board  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for  her  own  land,  on  the 
shores  of  which  she  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  and  aU 
perished. 

Before  we  went  away,  Mr.  Emerson  suggested  that 
I  should  look  at  the  exterior  of  the  house,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  take  great  interest.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  lived  in  it  thirty-five  years  and  had  only  made 
one  change — the  addition  of  the  drawing  room.     It 
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was  an  unpretending  plank  building  of  two  stories, 
standing  in  its  own  small  grounds,  and  was  chiefly 
noticeable  in  consequence  of  having  some  fine  chestnut 
trees  in  front  between  the  door  and  the  road. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  city,  the  President  of  the 
University  asked  me  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Alumni 
of  H[arvard.     His  letter  ran  thus  : — 

''June  23. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  College,  I  invite  you 
to  be  present  at  the  Commencement  Dinner  in  Harvard  Hall, 
\  Cambridge,  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  inst.  The  Alumni  and  their 
guests  will  assemble  in  Gore  Hall,  the  Library,  at  2  p.m.  on  that 
day,  I  hope  to  receive  your  acceptance,  and  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  you  on  the  occasion. 

**  Very  respectfully  yours, 

**  WM.  GRAY, 
"*•  **  Pres.  of  Alumni  Assoc  J* 

At  one  of  the  customary  afternoon  meetings  of  the 
members  of  the  Saturday  Club,  I  dined  with  them 
as  the  guest  of  Dr.  Howe.     Among  those  present 


In  the  following  year  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Ticknor 
to  stay  a  few  days  with  him  before  leaving  America,  and  I  was 
fortunate  in  meeting  at  his  house,  Mr.  Longfellow,  who,  at  the 
time  of  my  previous  visit  to  Boston,  was  away  from  home,  travel- 
ling in  England,  chiefly,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  amongst  the 
English  lakes  and  in  Devonshire.     He  proposed  that  I  should  go 
and  see  him  at  Cambridge,  and  thit  was  arranged,  and  I  went  down 
there  upon  the  first  available  day.     I  found  him  in  his  study,  a 
small  room  looking  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  commanding  a  view 
of  the  country  towards  the  bridge. 

Before  dinner,  he  showed  me  a  bill  of  fare  which  had  been 
given  to  him  at  a  public  banquet  in  London,  which  was  framed 
and  placed  on  the  mantel  piece  of  the  dining-room.  It  was  a 
coloured  drawing  of  a  scene  described  in  his  poem  of  "Hiawatha." 
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were  Mr.  Sumner,  Professor  Wyman,  Mr.  Lowell, 
Judge  Hoar,  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Pro- 
fessor Gurney,  the  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review.  Mr.  Emerson  was  the  chairman.  The  pos- 
sibility of  spontaneous  generation,  was  the  topic  that 
happened  to  be  chiefly  discussed.  Professor  Wyman 
had  been  carrying  out  a  series  of  experiments  at 
Cambridge,  and  he  told  us  what  had  been  the  results 
of  his  experience.  He  said  that  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  theory  that  boiling  water  killed  life  was,  to 
a  certain  extent,  erroneous.  A  first  boiling  killed 
some  of  the  living  creatures,  a  second  boiling  killed 
more,  living  organisms  being  reduced  gradually  in 
quantity.  After  a  fourth  severe  boiling  he  &iled  to 
trace  any  life  whatever.  Finally  after  having  carried 
out  with  great  care,  tests  of  all  natures,  he  doubted 
the  possibility  of  creating  life  where  no  life  had  pre- 
viously existed. 

Later  in  the  day,  I  witnessed  a  most  important 
triumph  of  mechanics,  as  applied  to  the  removal  of  a 


The  sun  was  shining  on  the  still  waters  of  a  lake,  or  inland  sea, 
and  a  group  of  Indians  were  gazing  at  it.  I  think  it  was  meant 
to  represent  the  final  departure  of  Hiawatha,  westwards  towards 
the  sunset. 

Mr.  Longfellow  said  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  this  mark 
of  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the  merit  of  the  picture,  but 
because  he  appreciated  the  feeling  that  prompted  the  gift,  as 
**  Hiawatha"  was  the  poem  by  which  he  most  cared  to  be 
remembered. 

He  expressed  strong  sympathies  with  the  poetical  legends  and 
traditions  of  the  Iroquois  and  Dakota  Indians.  His  conversa- 
tion was,  however,  chiefly  directed  to  the  question  of  the  future 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  Southern 
States. 
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teavy  building.     The  house  that  was  being  moved 
was  large    and  strongly  constructed  of  stone.     It 
stood  at  the  comer  of  a  street  which  was  about  to  be 
widened,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary,  either  to 
pull  it  down  or  place  it  in  another  position,  and  it 
had  been  decided  to  execute  the  latter  operation. 
The  building  had  a  frontage  of  seventy  feet  and  a 
depth  of  one  hundred  feet.     It  was  composed  of  a 
hasement,  five  principal  stories  and  a  Mansard  roof. 
The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  works  told  me  that  his 
calculations  were  based  upon  having  to  move  a  weight 
of  fifty  thousand  tons.     At   the   time   I   saw   the 
house,  it  was  fiill  of  residents,  many  of  whom  were 
looking  out  of  the  windows  and  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings.    The  contractor  permitted  me  to  go  under- 
neath and  observe  the  process  of  moving.    The  weight 
was  taken  by  a  vast  number  of  screw  jacks,  and  the 
building  was  lifted  oflf  the  foundations.     It  was  pro- 
gressing towards  its  new  site  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
inches  in  one  hour. 

On  Commencement  Day  I  went  down  to  Cambridge 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  being  received  by 
the  President,  fell  into  my  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
procession  formed  in  the  college  grounds.  We  then 
marched  into  dinner  and  I  took  my  seat  at  the  table. 
My  immediate  neighbours  were  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Judge  Hoar  and  Judge 
Grey.  About  six  hundred  were  present  in  the  hall 
and  three  hundred  dined  in  another  room.  The 
gradations  of  age  corresponded  with  the  positions  of 
the  tables.  The  seats  towards  the  left  were  oc- 
cupied by  comparatively  young  men,  but  on  the  right, 
were  successive  rows  of  heads,  showing  advancing 
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years,  until  upon  the  extreme  right  were  the  white 
haired  seniors. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  in  accordance  with 
an  ancient  custom,  all  stood  up  and  sang  a  Psalm  to 
the  tune  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Martin.  The 
President  then  gave  his  annual  address  and  the  usual 
speeches  followed.  Mr.  Adams  made  a  good  speech 
and  referred  to  his  late  absence  as  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Great  Britain.  The  President  then  rose 
and  told  the  Alumni  that  a  "  representative  of  Great 
Britain"  was  present  and  called  upon  me  to  respond. 
This  I  did  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  upon  resuming 
my  seat  I  wa^  astonished  at  the  enthusiastic  manner 
with  which  the  said  representative  was  received.  After 
much  cheering,  the  band  played  "God  save  the 
Queen,''  which  was  again  the  occasion  for  a  strong 
outburst  of  cordial  good  feeling  towards  England. 
As  I  looked  down  the  hall  I  saw  the  slight,  tall  form 
of  Mr.  Emerson  bending  forward  as  he  joined  in  our 
National  Anthem.  Mr.  Holmes  then  recited  a  poem 
and  Mr.  Lowell  gave  a  speech  in  which  he  alluded  to 
the  question  of  the  Alabama  which  was  causing  such 
bitter  feeling  in  America,  and  after  speaking  of  the 
volcanic  ground  into  which  he  had  wandered,  said 

**  O  matre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior, 
Pout  if  you  will,  but  sulk  not  into  war. 
Had  Adams  stayed,  this  danger  had  not  been, 
This  less  than  kindness  of  two  more  than  kin." 

The  singing  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  the  fitting 
conclusion  to  an  interesting  day. 

Professor  Wyman  told  me  that,  before  leaving  tlie 
States,  I  ought  to  visit  the  shell  mounds  at  Damaris- 
cotta  in  Maine  and  also  those  near  Concord.     The 
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latter  were  considered  to  be  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  being  composed  of  fresh-water  shells.  Mr. 
Emerson  had  offered  to  help  me  in  my  examination  of 
ihem,  but  not  wishing  to  occupy  his  time  in  this  un- 
usual manner,  I  went  down  to  Concord  and  tried  to 
find  them  by  myself.  In  this  attempt  I  failed,  and, 
finally,  I  decided  to  obtain  his  help.  Fortunately, 
he  was  at  home  and  at  once  put  the  harness  on  hm 
pony  and  drove  me  down  to  the  place.  We  crossed 
some  fields  and  found  the  shell  heaps  near  a  sharp 
bend  of  the  river.  They  were  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  long,  twenty  yards  wide  and  twelve  feet 
high,  and  were  chiefly  composed  of  mussel  shells. 
For  more  than  an  hour  we  worked  zealously  and 
niade  slight  excavations  at  different  part«  of  the 
haoks,  and  found  some  fragments  of  bones  which 
had  been  shaped  by  hand,  but  we  were  not  successful  in 
seeing  any  stone  celts.  We  then  went  to  an  adjoin- 
ing hillock  upon  which  the  Indians  were  accustomed 
to  encamp  and  there  we  picked  up  three  rudely-made 
arrow  heads  which  had  been  formed  out  of  hard  por- 
phyritic  stone. 

After  finishing  the  inspection  of  the  middens,  we 
went  back  to  the  house,  and  remained  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  library  where  we  had  tea.  Mr.  Emerson 
told  me  that  in  order  to  pass  through,  with  compar- 
ative comfort,  the  long  winter,  he  and  others  had 
formed  a  society  of  twenty -five  members  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  meeting  at  their  respective 
houses.  Each  member  gave  a  reception  in  turn  upon 
Tuesdays.  When  the  time  was  at  hand  for  going  to 
the  train  he  went  to  the  stable,  and  again  harnessed 
the  pony,  and  drove  me  to  the  station.     When  say- 
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ing  **Good   bye,"  he  expressed  many  kind  wishes 
with  regard  to  my  projected  journey. 

Americans  must  naturally  feel  interested  in  what- 
ever relates  to  the  past  history  of  the  native  races 
who  were  the  originjil  inhabitants  of  their  country, 
and  who  possessed,  in  combination  with  their  savage 
nature  and  cruel  practices,  certain  qualities  of 
honoTU-  and  fortitude  which  seem  to  point  to  the 
existence  of  latent  conditions  of  mind  placing  them 
upon  a  different  footing  from  other  ordinary  savage 
races.  Theories  which  relate  to  the  migrations  of 
the  tribes  who  entered  Mexico  from  the  North  have 
also  much  attraction.  As  years  roll  onwards,  and 
the  events,  that  then  occurred,  are  more  distant  or 
obscure,  the  causes  of  those  movements  and  the  origin 
of  the  influences  that  created  the  subsequent  advance 
in  civilisation  amongst  those  Indians  are  becoming* 
ahnost  incomprehensible. 

On  the  way  from  Concord  towards  Canada  I 
stopped  at  Portsmouth  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
Navy  Yard,*  which  was  the  last  naval  establishment 
that  I  had  to  visit  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  remotely  situated  village  of  Damaris- 
cotta. 

*The  geographical  conditions  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board  are  so 
favourable  for  the  development  of  naval  power,  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  United  States  have  every  possible  natural  advantage  placed 
at  their  disposal  to  enable  them  to  become  a  great  maritime 
nation. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  for  them  to  surmount.  Service- 
able American -bom  men  do  not  readily  volunteer  to  join  their 
ships  of  war,  and,  consequently,  the  crews  are  largely  composed 
of  foreigners,  chiefly  of  English  and  German  origin.  The 
reasons  for  this  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to 
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The  shell  mounds  near  the  adjacent  river  far  ex- 
ceeded in  magnitude  what  I  had  expected  to  find. 
They  were  placed  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea 
within  the  limits  of  the  ebb  and  the  flow  of  the  tides, 
and  formed  the  banks  of  a  small  promontory  round 
which  the  river  made  a  sharp  bend.     Within  these 
banks  was  a  flat  space  of  land  which  had  been  used 
by  the  Indians  for  their  camping  ground,  and  which 
18  known  to  have  been  visited  by  small  bands  of  them 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  last  century.     The  heaps 
extend  along  the  shores  of  the  river  and  round  the 
promontory  for  a  length  of  about  six  hundred  yards, 
and  vary  in  height  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  feet. 
It  was  difficult  to  estimate  their  average  width,  but 
in  many  places  it  was  not  less  than  twenty-two  yards. 
The  mound  that  I  chiefly  examined  rose  directly 
from  the  beach  close  to  the  line  of  the  present  high 
water  mark.     It  was  thirty-three  feet  high,  sixty  feet 
wide  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.     Looking 


accept  sea  service  seem  to  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  pros- 
pects for  success  in  life  in  other  directions  are  sufficiently  good 
to  prevent  them  from  seeking  an  employment  in  which  they 
would  be  subject  to  discipline  and  have  to  sacrifice  their  habits  of 
independence.  It  will  probably  be  found  expedient,  ultimately, 
to  adopt  a  system  of  entry  and  training  for  seamen  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  found  to  succeed  in  England.  The  systems 
followed  on  the  European  continent,  and  which  are  based  upon 
conscription,  could  find  no  place  amongst  a  people  with  whom 
all  service  must  be  essentially  voluntary. 

If  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  men  can  be  overcome,  the 
naval  strength  of  the  United  States  may  be  as  great  as  Congress 
ttay  deem  desirable,  for,  with  respect  to  the  capacities  of 
karboors  and  dockyards  and  the  means  available  for  the  con- 
struction and  armaments  of  ships,  there  is  practically  no  limit  to 
the  power  of  fitting  out  and  maintaining  large  fleets. 
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from  the  river,  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  steep 
cliff  formed  of  compact  layers  of  large  oyster  shells. 
In  consequence  of  the  face  of  this  cliff  being  exposed, 
it  was  possible  to  trace  alJ  the  horizontal  strata. 
Beginning  from  the  top  of  the  bank  there  was,  in 
the  first  place,  a  deposit  of  shells  closely  packed 
about  eighteen  inches  thick.  Then  there  was  a  well 
defined  layer  of  earth  or  mould,  averaging  a  thick- 
ness of  half-an-inch  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  bank  without  any  break  or  change  in  its  width. 
The  next  layer  was  not  so  deep  as  that  on  the  top, 
and  was  one  foot  thick.  Then  came  another  deposit 
of  mould,  half-an-inch  in  thickness,  resting  upon 
another  layer  of  shells.  In  this  manner,  the  alter- 
nating  deposits  of  earth  and  shells  succeeded  each 
other  down  to  the  base. 

There  yrere  not  any  signs  of  kitchen  midden  refuse 
amongst  the  shells,  but  in  the  intermediate  layers 
of  earth  I  saw  fragments  of  broken  pottery,  chsmred 
wood,  several   rounded   stones,  small   quantities  of 
bones  of  animals,  and  one  bone  awl  which  had  evi- 
dently been  much  used.     A  portion  of  the  cliff  which 
had  been  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  river  had 
slipped  down  upon  the  beach,  consequently  the  in- 
terior of  the  mound  was  exposed.     I  made  an  exca- 
vation into  this  new  face  and  found  a  stone  knife,  or 
scraper,  and  a  small  stone  chisel.     In  another  part 
of  the  bank  I  discovered  a  plank  lying  flat  upon  the 
third  layer  of  mould    below   the   surface.     It   was 
made  of  fir,  and  was  four  feet  six  inches  long,  six 
inches  wide  and  half-an-inch  thick. 

These  shell  heaps,  the  relics  of  the  feasts  and  food 
of  the  Indians,  although  interesting  as  evidences  of 
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the  habits  of  life  of  the  savage  races  that  once  occu- 
pied this  part  of  America,  prove  but  little  more  than 
the  fact  that  those  races  have  existed  and  passed 
away.     The  successive  layers  of  earth  in  the  heaps 
would  enable  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  their  age,  if  the 
length  of  the  intervals  of  time  that  elapsed  between 
the  encampments  could  be  known.  The  saw-cut  plank, 
resting  upon  the  third  layer  is  an  evidence  that  the 
two  upper  deposits  of  shells  were  made   since  the 
arrival  of  the  English  colonists.     The  Indians  then 
dwelling  on  these  lands  were  called  the  Abenakis. 
These  oyster  heaps  may  have  been  raised  by  them 
when  they  visited  the  coast  of  Maine  after  leaving 
their  hunting  grounds.* 


■ 


*In  the  summer  of  1870  I  went  to  the  village  of  Dighton  to 
look  at  the  inscribed  stone  in  the  river  near  that  place. 

Upon  my  arrival  there  it  was  high  water  and  the  rock  was 
covered.  The  next  day,  when  the  tide  was  low,  I  hired  a  boat, 
palled  down  the  stream  and  stopped  by  its  side,  which  was  then 
fully  exposed,  and  examined  it  with  care.  It  was  a  boulder 
formed  of  hard  close  grained  granite. 

As  the  inscription  was  originally  supposed  by  Danish  and  other 
antiquarians  to  have  had  some  relation  with  the  history  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Northmen  upon  that  coast,  I  traced  the  figures  and 
rude  characters  with  particular  attention. 

I  have  seen  rolls  of  birch  bark  scratched  in  the  same  manner  by 
Chippewas,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  of  the  move- 
ments of  their  hunting  parties,  and  I  think  that  the  figures  on 
the  Dighton  stone  were  meant  to  represent  similar  events.  As, 
however,  the  inscriptions  are  deeply  cut,  and  as  it  must  have 
taken  some  considerable  time  to  execute  them,  it  may  be  granted 
that  the  Indians  wished  to  leave,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a 
Permanent  record  which  would  be  intelligible  to  others. 
At  many  parts  of  this  sea- board  the  New  England  tribes,  as  at 

I^amariscotta  visited  the  tidal  waters  to  obtain  food. 
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From  Damariscotta  I  went  up  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  visited  the  reservation  lands  of  the 
Algonquins,  Hurons,  and  other  tribes  that  had ' 
originally  held  possession  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  most  important  assemblage  of  Indians  was  placed 
upon  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the  banks  of  the  Grand 
river  in  Upper  Canada.  There  I  saw,  dwelling  in 
their  separate  villages,  the  descendants  of  the  once 
powerful  confederacy  of  the  Iroquois,  who  had  been  I 
our  faithftd  allies  in  our  wars. 

Nearly  three  thousand  Indians  were  gathered 
together  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  the  Senecas, 
Onondagas,  Mohawks,  Cayugas,  Oneidas  and  Tus- 
caroras.  Some  of  them  had  been  converted,  but 
many  still  maintained  their  ancient  faiths  and  per- 
formed their  customary  Pagan  ceremonies. 

It  was  extraordinary  to  observe  how  unavailing 
had  been  the  influence  of  European  civilisation  in 
advancing  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  tribes. 
The  French  missionaries  at  Lorette,  Oka,  and  St 
Regis,  many  of  whom  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
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language  of  the  converts  put  under  their  care,  told 
me  that  all  their  eflforts  were  useless,  and  that  the 
.abours  of  nearly  three  centuries  were  absolutely 
without  any  practical  result. 

After  having  passed  a  few  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lakes,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  condition  of 
various  remnants  of  certain  North  American  Indian 


Plan  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  and  Copper  region. 


tribes  placed  upon  reservations,  I  reached  the  shores 
of  the  Georgian  bay,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  port 
of  Marquette  in  Michigan. 

My  chief  object  in  landing  upon  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  was  to  visit  the  places  where 
ancient  Indian  mining  operations  had  been  discovered, 
in  order  that  I  might  be,  in  some  degree  conversant 
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with  mattere  relating  to  the  origin  of  the 
ornaments  that  had  been  found  in  some  of  thd 
mounds  in  Ohio.     I  also  wished  to  make  some 
sions  into  the  forests  where,  amongst  the  ni 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  beavers  were  still  coi 
their  dams  and  building  their  lodges.     I  d< 
see  something  of  beaver  life  and  work  be&ie 
advance  of  civilisation  had  removed  these  forests i 
beavers  away  for  ever. 

I  obtained  convenient  quarters  in  the  mining 
of  Ishpeming,  placed  in  a  clearing  that  had 
made  in  the  forest,  on  the  summit  of  the  hills 
miles  from  the  coast.     In  the  interior,  within  a 
miles  from  the  settlement  were  two  rivers  called  ihei 
Carp  and  the  Esconauba.      Upon  these  streams 
their  connected  ponds,  the  works  of  the  beavers 
numerous.      They  consisted  of  lodges,  dams, 
excavations,  and  the  open  spaces  in  the  forests 
beaver  meadows. 

There  happened  to  be  an  unusually  large 
constructed  across  one  of  the  principal  bends  of 
Carp,  which  by  its  action  in  confining  the  waters 
created  a  small  lake.     As  the  size  and  formation  il 
that  dam  give  a  good  knowledge  of  the  capacil 
the  l)eavers,  and  their  powers  of  executing  workfl^ 
considerable   magnitude,   it   will   be   interesting  \ 
desciibe  it  with  some  detail. 

It  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  in  L 
and  nearly  six  feet  high   in  the  centre,  where 
water  was  deep.     This  height  diminished  gradi 
towards  the  banks.     The  average  width  upon  the 
was   two  feet.       The   slope   outwards   was   in    the 
direction  of  the  angle  which  happened  to  give  the 
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utmost  resisting  power.  The  base  was  about  fourteen 
feet  wide.  The  dam  was  not  made  in  a  direct  line 
across  the  stream,  but  had  curves  which  were  convex 
towards  the  cmTent,  and  were  placed  at  the  points  of 
the  greatest  pressure.  The  slopes  were  formed  m 
such  a  manner  that  the  upper  side  acted  as  a  barrier 
against  the  water,  and  the  opposite  side  acted  as  a 
supporting  buttress. 

The  entire  construction  was  evidently  made  with 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  strength  that  was  necess- 
ary to  resist  the  outward  pushing  force  that  was 
exerted  against  it.  When  an  engineering  work  of 
this  nature,  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  power  and 
intelligence  of  its  constructors,  is  examined,  and  its 
fitness  for  the  object  for  which  it  has  been  made  and 
for  the  duty  it  has  to  perform,  has  been  ascertained, 
it  occurs  to  the  mind  to  consider  whether  such 
operations  are  the  results  of  instinct  or  of  some 
exceptional  degree  of  reasoning  faculties. 

Within  the  pond  was  the  lodge.  It  was  placed 
near  to  the  bank  which  by  its  curve  gave  the  most 
shelter.  It  was  shaped  like  a  rounded  bee-hive  and 
measured  nearly  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty- 
two  feet  over  the  outer  circumference.  The  exterior 
was  composed  of  small  sticks  cut  in  nearly  equal 
lengths,  and  so  intertwined,  crossed  and  plastered  with 
mud  as  to  give  great  cohesion. 

There  were  three  entrances,  two  of  them  leading  in 
the  direction  of  the  bank,  and  one  towards  the  middle 
of  the  pond.  The  former  are  said  to  be  used  as  the 
approaches  to  the  inner  room,  and  the  latter  for 
escape.  All  these  entrances  were  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  ran  upwards  into  the  dwelling  room 
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which  was  a  dry  comfortable  apartment,  the  floor 
bemg  well  above  the  highest  water  level. 

The  beavers,  when  cutting  the  branches  of  the 
trees  into  the  requisite  lengths,  seem  to  have  an 
accurate  perception  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  special 
works  that  are  then  in  progress.  Thus  in  their 
lodges,  which  are  chiefly  made  for  shelter  and  warmth, 
the  sticks  composing  them  are  small,  and  when  well 
plastered  together  with  mud  make  a  good  compact 
residence.  The  dams  which  have  a  different  purpose 
are  differently  built,  and  in  these  the  sticks  are  often 
of  considerable  size,  being  sometimes  fully  six  feet 
long.  Some  of  the  cuttings,  however,  are  small  and 
many  of  them  are  like  short  poles,  having  a  diameter 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  arm. 

The  methods  of  forming  the  foundations  of  their 
dams  are  most  practical,  and  the  manner  in  which 
earth,  stones,  mud,  twigs,  fibres  and  brushwood  are 
combined,  not  only  show  marvellous  ingenuity,  but 
prove  that  beavers  work  pei'severingly  together  with 
incessant  labour  for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  superstructures  are  difierently  made.  They 
are  composed  of  a  framework  of  sticks  placed  at 
various  angles  inclined  upwaixls.  This  open  form  of 
disposition  appears  to  be  intended  to  allow  the  sinrface 
waters  to  escape  to  the  extent  that  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  level  of  the  pond  at  the  uniform  height  that 
is  desu'able. 

Although  it  is  usually  considered  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  beaver  communities  is  chiefly  shown  by 
their  ability  in  raising  works  of  construction,  I  was 
informed  by  men  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  habits   of  these   animals,   that   a   greater 
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sagacity  was  displayed  in  the  methods  adopted  by 
them,  under  especial  circumstances,  for  maintaining 
communications  between  their  dwelling  places  and 
the  woods  from  which  they  obtained  their  food  and 
building  materials. 

These  rare  and  singular  works  of  excavation  are 
called  beaver  canals.  One  of  these,  which  was  the 
largest  that  was  known  to  occur  in  this  part  of 
Michigan,  I  examined  with  the  utmost  attention. 
It  was  an  open  trench  or  channel,  about  half  a  mile 
long,  two  to  three  feet  wide,  and  from  one  to  two 
feet  deep.  The  bottom  was  of  the  same  width  as 
the  surface,  the  sides  being  perpendicular.  It  con- 
nected a  large  pond  with  the  adjacent  forest.  The 
canal  was  sufficiently  large  to  give  room  for  a  beaver 
to  swim  in  it  and  push  in  front  of  him  the  cutting  of 
birchwood  that  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  lodge  and 
there  stored  for  the  winter  supply  of  food.  The 
depth  was  enough  for  the  piu:pose  of  concealment. 

I  also  examined  some  other  canals  connecting  the 
ponds  with  trees,  which  were  of  a  different  character 
and  much  smaller.  The  Indians  were  of  opinion  that 
these  must  have  been  made  exclusively  for  escape 
when  the  beavers,  whilst  at  work,  were  suddenly 
alarmed. 

But  the  most  important  results  of  the  actions  of 
the  beavers  are  the  alterations  made  by  them  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  their  raising 
the  levels  of  the  water  and  causing  large  spaces  of 
land  to  be  subject  to  overflow.  Thus,  when  the  dams 
are  in  order  and  efficiently  maintained,  much  of  the 
adjoining  land,  when  it  lies  low,  becomes  a  swamp 
and  the  trees  decay  and  fall.      Then  if  the  works 
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are  neglected  and  the  waters  follow  their  usual 
direction,  the  lands  become  dry  and  are  changed  into 
fertile  gi'ass  meadows.  Some  of  these  meadows  are 
of  considerable  extent.  Around  Ishpeming  they 
supply  the  fodder  required  for  the  cattle  employed  at 
the  mines.  One  of  them,  which  occupies  a  lai'ge 
acreage,  yields  over  fifty  tons  of  hay  annually. 

An  explorer  who  happened  to  pass  through  a  region 
of  this  natiu-e  after  it   had  been  deserted   by  the 
beavers,  would  be  surprised,  when  following  the  trail 
through  the  forest,  to  find  himself  entering  into  on^ 
of  these  open  spaces,  which  have  the  appearance  a 
small  savannahs,  and  he  would  be  unable  to  under — 
stand  how  such  sharply  defined  inclosures  could  hav^ 
been  formed. 

Near   the   borders   of  the   meadows   and   ponds  ^ 
several  birches  were  undergoing  the  process  of  bein^ 
felled.       The  operations  were  extremely  curious,  anci 
it  was  evident  that  the  beavers  are  both  careful  and 
ingenious  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 

The  trees  selected  for  their  purposes  are  generally 
about  three  or  four  feet  in  circumference  at  the  part 
that  is  within  reach.  The  trunk  of  each  tree  is,  in 
the  first  place,  gnawed  evenly  round,  untU  only  a 
portion  of  the  centre,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
is  left  to  maintain  it  in  an  upright  position.  It  is 
then  carefully  gnawed  from  the  direction  towaitis 
which  the  tree  is  intended  to  fall,  which  is  often  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  When  it  is  lying  upon 
the  ground,  the  bark  is  stripped  and  stored  for  food, 
the  branches  are  cut  into  the  requisite  lengths  arxd 
used  also  partly  for  \vinter  provision,  but  chiefly  witt 
regard  to  what  may  be  wanted  for  the  construction^ 
and  repair  of  the  dams  and  lodges. 
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Upon  returning  one  afternoon  from  the  River  Carp, 

I  found  that,  by  some  inattention,  I  had  left  the 

track  and  had  wandered  into  the  forest.      Men  who 

are  accustomed  to  explore  this  region  had  stated  that 

the  safest  course  to  adopt  when  such  an  event  occuiTed 

was  to  observe  the  position  of  the  marks   of  the 

weather  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees.     In  Michigan, 

it  had  been  noticed  that  these  evidences  of  exposure, 

consisting  of  moss  or  lichen,  were  upon  the  Northern 

sides,  and  it  was  considered  that  by  watching  these 

indications,  a  line  of  direction  could  be  followed. 

It  is  possible  that  in  places  where  the  trees  are 
much  exposed  this  system  may  be  useful,  but  in  this 
case  I  did  not  find  it  so. 

The  indications  of  weather  were  often  very  faint 
and  difficult  to  trace.  Where  they  did  clearly  exist, 
they  varied  so  greatly  in  their  position,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  follow  a  straight  line.  I  consequently 
soon  gave  up  the  attempt  to  find  the  trail  by  this 
method.  Night  was  approaching,  and  the  outlook 
was  becoming  grave.  In  all  directions  but  one,  there 
was  nothing  but  many  miles  of  dense  forest,  which  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  pass  through. 

The  direction  which  was  available  had  a  broad 
hase,  being  the  road  from  Ishpeming  to  Marquette. 
This  I  knew  must  lie  between  south  and  south- 
west. Consequently  if  I  could  follow  a  line  between 
these  points,  it  was  probable  that  the  road  would 
soon  be  reached,  as  its  distance  was  less  than  three 
miles.  I  had  my  watch  with  me,  and  fortunately, 
the  sun  could  be  seen  occasionally,  so  it  was  possible 
to  make  that  my  guide. 
Upon  a  rough  calculation  of  the  true  bearing  of 
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the  approaching  sunset,  I  found  that  by  keeping  th 
glimmer  of  the  light  on  the  right  hand,  and  walking 
steadily  forward,  the  road  ought  to  be  reached  befor 
dark.  It  was,  however,  anxious  work  and  it  wa 
getting  late  when  I  unexpectedly  emerged  into  ai 
open  clearing,  where  a  squatter  had  temporaril; 
settled.  It  was  with  no  slight  pleasure  that  I  hear< 
the  sounds  of  life,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  th 
welcome  movements  of  a  busy  farmyard.* 

After  concluding  my  expeditions  to  the  lands  an< 
ponds  of  the  beavers,  I  went  to  that  part  of  Michigai 
where  the  ancient  mining  pits  and  trenches  hav 
been  discovered.  The  earliest  knowledge  of  thee 
was  obtained  by  an  American  explorer  who,  in  th 
year  1847,  when  seeking  for  indications  of  metal  ore 


♦When  afterwards  passing  through  the  forests  near  Palenque,  i 
Central  America,  I  observed  that  whenever  the  Indians  found 
necessary  to  quit  the  track,  they  immediately  broke  off  sma 
branches  from  the  trees,  and  placed  them  on  the  ground  ov< 
which  they  had  trodden.  As  an  additional  precaution,  they  als 
made  marks  on  the  trunks  with  their  hatchets.  It  was  thus  eai 
for  them  to  get  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  had  starte* 
It  is  however  evident,  that  this  plan  is  only  useful  in  those  cas< 
where  the  path  is  intentionally  left.  When  the  path  is  accidental 
missed,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  not  to  lose  touch  with  t\ 
spot  where  you  happen  to  be  when  your  error  is  discovere* 
This  position  will  necessarily  be  within  a  short  distance  by 
straight  line  from  the  place  from  which  you  wandered.  It  hi 
been  ascertained  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  men  who  have  lo 
their  way  to  unconsciously  move  in  a  circle,  and  thus  much  tin 
may  be  wasted  in  trusting  to  personal  judgment.  It  is  a  goc 
plan  to  make  a  series  of  short  tentative  marches  in  differe 
directions,  in  straight  lines  from  your  starting  point,  which  shou 
be  considered  as  a  central  position  to  which  you  can  alwa 
return  if  necessary.    Such  straight  lines  of  direction  can  be  ma( 
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noticed  several  depressions  in  the  ground,  and  saw- 
lying  in  a  heap,  near  what  seemed  to  be  an  ancient 
excavation,  a  number  of  rude  stone  hammers  that  he 
thought  had  probably  been  used  by  hand. 

In  the  following  year  another  excavation  was  dis- 
covered, and  after  clearing  this  out  to  a  depth  of 
eighteen  feet,  there  was  found  a  detached  mass  of 
copper  weighing  over  six  tons  which  rested  upon  oak 
sleepers,  and  beneath  it  there  was  a  vein  of  copper 
five  feet  thick.  There  were  also  several  stone  ham- 
mers, grooved  for  the  purpose  of  having  handles 
attached  to  them,  and  a  copper  chisel  with  a  socket 
for  a  wooden  handle,  a  fragment  of  which  although 
much  decayed,  was  still  in  its  place.  In  an  adjoining 
pit  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  there  was  a  wooden  bowl 
and  some  charcoal.*  In  some  workings,  subsequently 
discovered  upon  Isle  Royale  and  near  the  end  of 


by  marking  trees,  and  keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  in  line 
with  each  other.  In  dense  forests  a  watch  is  not  serviceable,  as 
the  sun  does  not  penetrate  them,  and  its  bearing  cannot  be  seen. 
A  compass  is  useful  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  constant  deviations 
that  have  to  be  made  to  avoid  obstacles,  tend  to  make  the  line  of 
progress  a  succession  of  broken  curves,  and  it  becomes  unsafe  to 
rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  direction.  Explorers  have  found 
it  desirable  to  send  men  occasionally  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  country  that  is  being  traversed. 
When  Cortes  made  his  celebrated  expedition  from  Mexico  to 
Honduras,  he  maintained  a  straight  march  by  the  use  of  a  ship's 
compass,  but  in  that  case  there  was  no  difficulty,  for  the  direction 
was  followed  by  cutting  down  the  trees  that  were  in  the  line  of 
the  advance. 

*See  "  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Topography  of  a  portion  of 
the  Lake  Superior  Land  District,"  by  L  W.  Foster  and  L  D. 
Whitney.     Washington,  1850. 
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the  Kee-wai-wona  prc»in«:tnt«:»rT,  a  number  of  woodc 
wed;^r€^  were  seen,  together  with  traces  of  extensh 
trenches. 

In  consequence  of  these  discoveries  further  ii 
Test  i^t  ions  were  made,  and  a  large  number  < 
ancient  pits  were  found  in  the  forests,  especially  i 
the  districts  where  are  now  placed  the  towns  < 
Ontonagon  and  Houghton.  It  was  within  a  fe 
miles  firom  the  latter  town,  that  the  explorers  o1 
served  the  heap  of  stone  hammers,  and  their  attentic 
was  directed  to  the  fact  that  thev  had  been  precede 
in  the  search  for  copper  by  men  of  acHoe  unknot 
race,  who  possessed  capacities  for  mining  operatioi 
greater  than  could  be  attributed  to  the  Chippewa 
who  then  occupied  the  land. 

In  order  to  examine  this  heap  I  engaged  a  nu 
— who  knew  the  mining  and  forest  region — ^to  guic 
me  to  the  spot  where  the  hammers  still  remaine 
After  crossing  the  Portage  Lake  and  passing  ov 
some  low  neighbi.>uring  hills,  we  came  to  a  depressic 
in  the  ground  which  looked  like  an  old  ditch 
trencL  At  the  side  of  this  ditch.  I  saw  sever 
hundreds  of  rounded  water-worn  stones  of  vario 
sizes.  These  had  evidentlv  been  chosen  on  accoui 
of  the  convenience  of  their  shape,  for  the  purpo 
of  being  used  for  crushing  the  rocks  that  contains 
metal. 

A  few  of  the  stones  appeared  to  have  be 
partly  shaped  by  hand,  but  the  majority  of  the 
were  in  their  natural  form.  Several  were  perforab 
by  small  round  holes,  caused  pix^biibly  by  the  aeti< 
of  water.  Some  men  wlio  happened  to  be  employ 
at  one  of  the  mines  in  the  neighlx>urliood,  told  r 
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that  in  their  opinion  they  had  been  made  for  thmnb 
holes.  They  were,  however,  much  too  small  for  such 
a  purpose. 

Upon  my  return  to  Houghton  I  met  Mr.  I.  H. 
Forster,  who  was  the  agent  for  mines  and  a  Senator 
for  the  State.  He  proposed  to  accompany  me  to  the 
sites  of  those  ancient  workings  that  he  had  personally 
inspected.  After  passing  through  a  forest  of  birch 
and  pine  trees,  we  reached  an  open  space  where  we 
saw  the  evidences  of  the  nature  of  the  operations 
that  had  been  executed. 

The  direction  of  the  trenches  could  be  easily 
traced,  although  they  were  filled  with  earth  and 
leaves.  Several  of  the  pits  had  been  cleared  out 
hy  the  men  employed  at  one  of  the  new  mines,  and 
it  was  therefore  possible  to  go  down  to  the  bottom 
of  them  and  observe  the  methods  of  excavation. 
The  first  that  I  examined  was  twelve  feet  deep ; 
from  the  base  there  ran  two  nearly  horizontal  gal- 
leries or  adits,  following  the  direction  of  the  lode 
which  ran  N.W.  and  S.E.  These  adits  were  five 
feet  wide  and  extended  laterally  about  six  feet. 
Upon  the  surface,  near  the  edge  of  the  pit,  was  the 
stump  of  a  basswood  tree,  six  feet  in  circumference, 
and  at  the  opposite  edge  was  the  stump  of  a  pine, 
four  feet  in  circumference. 

The  second  pit  was  twenty  yards  from  the  first, 
and  had  evidently  been  sunk  in  the  direction  required 
in  order  to  reach  the  same  lode.  It  was  ten  feet 
deep.  From  the  base  there  was  one  adit  following 
the  direction  of  the  deposit  of  copper.  Close  to  the 
edge  of  this  pit  was  the  stump  of  a  small  birch  tree, 
^yond  this  were  seven  other  pits,  from  twenty  to 
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fifty  yards  apart,  and  in  connection  with  these,  th< 
were  several  short  trenches  from  two  to  four  fi 
wide. 

The  pits  were  discovered  in  1865.  Some  animi 
were  being  driven  along  a  ti-ack  in  the  forest,  wh 
one  of  them  straying  from  the  path,  plunged  1 
feet  deep  into  the  ground  ;  this  was  noticed,  ai 
an  explorer  for  copper  examined  the  place  and  push 
his  stick  down  it.  This  led  to  a  ftirther  search,  ai 
the  hole  was  found  to  be  an  ancient  pit.  Shal 
were  sunk,  and  the  result  has  been,  that,  one  of  t 
most  important  mines  in  the  district  was  establish( 
near  the  spot. 

Upon  another  occasion  I  went  with  Mr.  Forster 
look  at  the  trenches  and  pits  that  had  been  found 
a  more  distant  part  of  the  forest.     These  pits  W€ 
smaller  than  those  that  I  had  previously  seen,  I 
the  trenches  were  frequently  of  considerable  depth, 
measured  several  that  exceeded  six  feet  deep.    Tb 
trenches  were  usually  in  short  lengths,  but  on' 
them   was   nearly   two    hundred    feet   long.     U 
making  inquiries  amongst  the  leading  men  of 
various  copper  mines  that  have  been  placed  in 
neighbourhood  of  the  earlier  workings,  I  was 
that  the  practical  miners  were  of  opinion  that  ^ 
t».xcavations  were  of  considerable  antiquity.     If 
however,  been  proved  by  the  condition  of  the  t 
that  were  found  in  the  pits  that  these  conjectur 
not  well  founded. 

Near  Ontonagon,  to  the  south-west  of  P 
Lake,  a  line  of  trenches  was  obsei-ved  in  1863, 
shaft  was  sunk  in  a  depression  which  waa  con 
to  be  an  old  pit.     At  a  depth  of  nine  feet,  on( 
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workmen  drew  out  upon  the  point  of  his  pickaxe,  a 
small  untanned  leather  bag  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation.    It  was  noticed  that  the  mouth  of  the 
bag  was  traversed  by  a  leather  string,  which  was  in 
its  place  and  could  be  used  for  drawing  the  opening 
together.       The   bag    was   seven    inches   wide   and 
eleven  inches  deep. 

Two  years  afterwards,  some  men  exploring  the  same 
part  of  the  forest,  observed  a  small  mound  about  six 
feet  high.  After  digging  through  it  down  to  the 
ground,  they  reached  the  surface  of  a  pit,  which  was 
carefully  excavated  by  them.  At  the  top  there  was 
a  deposit  of  sand ;  below  that,  were  many  closely 
pressed  layers  of  decayed  leaves.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  they  saw  a  birch  bark  basket,  in  all  respects, 
similar  to  those  that  are  made  and  used  by  the 
modern  Chippewas.  Near  the  basket  they  also  found 
a  bit  of  beaver  or  otter  skin  with  the  fur  upon  it, 
portions  of  the  jaw  of  a  bear,  several  pieces  of  char- 
coal, a  beating  block — fourteen  inches  square  and 
three  inches  thick — made  out  of  a  lump  of  copper 
conglomerate,  some  lengths  of  knotted  strips  of  buck- 
skin, and  a  rough  bit  of  wood  about  three  feet  long, 
which  the  miners  call  a  digging  stick.  A  collection 
of  these  things  had  been  placed  in  an  office  at 
Houghton,  where  I  saw  them.  I  noticed  that  the 
digging  stick  was  worn  and  frayed  at  the  end  where 
it  had  been  used,  and  that  the  fur  on  the  beaver 
fikin  was  still  in  good  condition. 

In  the  same  forest  country  as  that  where  the  pits 
were  dug,  several  copper  spear  heads  have  been 
picked  up.  Those  examined  by  me  were  unques- 
tionably made   by   persons   skilled    in    the    work- 
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ing  of  metal.  Several  of  the  members  attached  to  the 
mission  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,*  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centmy,  made  crosses  and  ornaments 
from  copper  that  was  brought  to  them  by  Indians, 
who  had  found  small  lumps  of  the  metal  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  gi'ound.  The  spear  heads  may  have  been 
made  at  the  mission  house. 

After  the  cession  of  the  Canadas  to  Great  Britain 
in  1763,  an  English  Company  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  metal  in  this  region.  The 
operations  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Henry, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  for  several  years  he 
worked  near  Ontonagon,  and  at  other  places  upon 
the  Kee-wai-wona  promontory.  Judging  from  the 
method  in  which,  at  the  ancient  workings,  the  lodea 
of  copper  have  been  traced  through  dense  forests,  it 
is  evident  that  fixed  plans  of  operations  must  have 
been  pursued,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
surveyor  who  directed  them,  must  have  had  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  compass.     It  is 


*The  Jesuit  Mission  that  was  placed  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  the 
entrance   of  Lake   Superior   was,   during  the   seventeenth   and 
eighteenth  centuries,  one   of  the  most  important  and  influential 
of  the  missionary  establishments  in  North  America.     Many  of 
the    Fathers   who  were   attached   to   it   had   received    a    good 
mathematical  education  and   were   capable  of  making  accurate 
geographical  surveys.     An  excellent  plan  of  Lake  Superior  and 
its  islands  was  made  bv  them  in  1670,  and  the  coast  lines  and 
bays   were   traced    over  a   distance   exceeding   fifteen   hundred 
miles.     Amongst  the  distinguished  men  who  worked  at  the  mis- 
sion were  the  Fathers  Jogues,  Allouez,  Mesnard  (who  lost  his 
way  and  perished  in  the  forest  when  travelling  across  the  Kee-wai- 
wona  promontory;,    Dablon,    and  the  well-known  and  devoted 
missionary,  Jacques  INIarquette. 
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therefore  not  unreasonable  to  assume,  that  all  the 
pits  and  trenches  were  excavated  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Europeans,  at  some  period  later  than  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Several  miles  to  the  south  of  these  works  I  was 
shown  the  spot  where  the  last  and  decisive  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Chippewas  and  Iroquois. 
This  battle  field,  which  was  on  a  point  of  land  near 
Kee-wai-wona  bay,  was  remarkable  because  it  aflTords 
an  instance  of  the  great  distances  that  were  some- 
times traversed  by  Indians  when  conducting  their 
wars  of  extermination.  The  Iroquois  whose  territories 
and  villages  were  upon  the  southern  shores  of  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  crossed  into  the  Chippewa  lands  by 
the  way  of  the  channels  leading  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Therefore,  supposing  that  they  followed  the  most 
direct  line  to  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought, 
they  must  have  passed  over  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  six  hundred  miles. 

One  of  the  burial  mounds  which  had  been  opened, 
contained  a  large  skuU,  a  pipe  made  of  dark  slate  and 
a  stone  hatchet.      Upon  the  top  of  the  mound  was  a 
pine  tree  which  measured  thirty  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence.    The  scattered  descendants  of  the  Chippewa 
tribes  dwell  in  the  districts  to   the  west   of  Lake 
Superior,  but  they  occasionally   wander  into   their 
original   country.     I   met   some   of  them  near  the 
shores  of  that  great  inland  sea. 

Dmring  the  time  that  I  was  travelling  in  these 
iron  and  copper  regions,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
accompanying  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  mines 
to  look  at  the  evidences  of  the  action  of  the  glacial 
drift  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  hills  that  had  been 
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cleared  for  the  purpose  of  executing  some  preliminary 
mining  operations.  Some  of  these  hills  were  com- 
posed of  solid  hematite  iron  and  jasper,  and  yet  these 
hard  rocks  were  deeply  grooved  by  the  pressure  that 
had  been  exerted  against  them. 

Near  Ishpeming  there  was  a  low  range  of  hills  or 
knobs,  whose  formation  was  a  compact  greenstone 
with  Avide  veins  of  iron,  which  had  been  subjected  to 
a  severe  grinding,  and  was  furrowed  with  grooves  two 
feet  wide  and  five  and  a  half  inches  deep.  The 
general  direction  of  this  range  was  from  E.N.E.  to 
W.S.W.  and  the  action  of  pressure  was  greatest  where 
the  sides  of  the  hills  faced  towards  the  north, 
grooves  were  about  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  levi 
of  Lake  Superior.  Large  erratic  boulders  cove; 
the  surface  of  the  land.  I  measiured  one  of  tl 
which  was  lying  exposed  in  a  depression  between  t 
conical  hills,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
lake.  It  must  have  weighed  over  twenty  tons.  Tl 
boulders  were  usually  masses  of  basalt,  black  or 
granite,  porphyry  and  jasper.  Rounded  boulders 
pure  copper  are  sometimes  found.  One  of  these, 
exceptional  size,  was  in  the  forest,  in  the  directii 
of  Ontonagon,  and  was  estimated  to  weigh  abo 
eighteen  tons. 

Near  Houghton,  Mr.  Forster  showed  me  the  s 
face  of  a  hill,  four  hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  whi 
had  been  made  perfectly  smooth  by  the  action  of 
drift  passing  over  it.  At  another  part  where  tl 
rock  was  exposed  we  counted  fifty-seven  groov 
over  a  space  of  sixty-seven  feet  of  surface.  Judging 
from  the  direction  of  the  gi'oovings  on  the  Kee-wai — 
wona  promontory  and  the  iron  hills  of  Michigan — 
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the  boulders  appear  to  have  been  carried  from  Lab- 
rador. 

The  waters  and  floating  icebergs  must  have  swept 
over  this  country  with  much  force  for  in  many  places 
the  pressure  exerted  seems  to  have  been  enormous. 

On  my  way  south  from  this  land,  which  contained 
80  much  that  attracted  attention,  I  visited  the  reser- 
vation of  the  Oneidas,  at  the  spot  where  the  council 
fire  of  that  tribe  was  originally  established,  near 
Lake  Ontario.  I  was  received  by  the  hereditary  chief 
of  that  tribe,  who  was  named  Beech-tree.  As  he 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  our  conversation 
was  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  his  grandson, 
who  acted  as  interpreter.  Beech-tree  was  a  large, 
broad  shouldered  man,  with  a  remarkably  massive 
Head.  If  I  had  met  him  in  the  north  of  China, 
I  should  have  taken  him  for  a  Manchu  Tartar. 
His  hair  was  very  long  and  black,  and  tinged  with 
grey. 

He  told  his  grandson  to  say  that  he  was  proud  of 
his  unmixed  descent  from  the  ancient  chiefs  of  his 
nation,  which  had  once  been  powerful,  and  that  the 
land  upon  which  we  stood  belonged  by  right  to  the 
Oneidas,  and  was  the  place  where  they  held  their 
great  councils  and  decided  upon  questions  of  war  or 
peace.     After  having  made,  with  assumed  dignity, 
this  brief  oration.  Beech-tree  retired  into  the  interior 
of  his  hut,  and  I  returned  to  my  country  cart,  which 
had  conveyed  me  to  his  territory,  and  finally  reached 
the  shores  of  Lake   Erie.     After  traversing  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan,  I  proceeded  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  river,  with  the  purpose  of  making  expedi- 
tions to  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders. 
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Before  quitting  the  Oneida  reservation,  I  made  enquiries  a 
man  named  Williams,conceming  whom  I  had  heard,  when  at  B 
a  strange  and  romantic  story.  It  appears  that  Williams,  • 
parentage  was  uncertain  or  unknown,  was  sent  early  i 
present  century  from  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Regis,  to  ad 
missionary  among  the  Oneidas.  Some  years  later,  rumour 
spread  to  the  effect  that  he  was  the  true  Dauphin,  the  s 
Louis  XVI.  These  rumours  were  stated  to  be  based 
grounds  which  warranted  a  fair  degree  of  belief. 

The  story  as  told  to  me  at  Oneida  was  that  Williams  wa 
posed  to  have  been  bom  at  St.  Regis  (a  picturesque  ^ 
reservation  on  the  South  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  \ 
at  the  time  that  I  saw  it,  contained  a  population  of  1 
hundred  Iroquois,  the  majority  of  whom  were  half-breeds). 

In  early  manhood  he  was  sent  to  a  college,  trained  for  mi 
ar>'  work,  and  ultimately  appointed  to  preach  among  the  On 
I  was  informed,  by  those  who  had  previously  known  him 
he  was  an  honest,  zealous  missionary,  who  was  quite  inca 
of  attempting  any  form  of  imposture. 

It  however  happened  (such  is  the  story,)  that  the  Pric 
Joinville,  when  travelling  in  America,  came  to  Oneida  an 
Williams.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  visited  him  on  a  s< 
occasion.  After  this  second  meeting,  it  was  thought  b; 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Williams  was  possib 
Dauphin. 

A  picture  of  Simon,  the  gaoler  who  treated  the  young  pri 
in  the  Temple  with  such  incredible  brutality,  was  shown  tc 
and  he  instantly  started  back  with  horror,  as  if  recalling 
painful  memory.      Williams   had   no   recollection   of  anv 
about  his  youth  before  the  age  of  fourteen. 

In  consequence  of  these  apparent  corroborations  oi 
local  surmises,  it  was  conjectured  that  after  the  executi^ 
Louis  XVL,  the  young  Dauphin  was  removed  from  the  p 
sent  to  America  and  placed  in  an  Indian  family  at  St.  I 
Williams  lived  for  many  years  with  the  Oneidas,  and  died 
advanced  age.  He  was  described  as  having  been  a  m 
portly  physique,  with  large  features  and  big  hands  and 
His  complexion  was  rather  dark.  I  think  it  is  probable  th 
was  descended  from  half-breed  Indian  parents. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  the  whole  value  of  the  evidence  sup 
ing  the  theory  of  his  being  the  Dauphin,  depends  upon  the  ace 
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of  the  story  that  he  received  two  visits  from  the  Prince  de 
Joinville.  This  statement,  if  correct,  appears  however  to  estab- 
lish the  presumption  that  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  may  have 
had  some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  report  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XVII.  in  the  Temple.  It  is  certain  that  a  boy, 
said  to  have  been  that  young  prince,  was  buried  by  the  orders  of 
the  Commune  in  an  obscure  churchyard  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  in  the  year  1795 ;  but  the  evidence  is  scarcely  con- 
clusive upon  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ANCIENT  INDIAN  MOUNDS  AND  EARTHWORKS  IN  OHIO. 


Earthworks  of  the  Mound  Builders  and  their  geographical  posi- 
tion.— Miamisburgh  Mound.— Grave  Creek  Mound. — Ages  and 
contents  of  burial  mounds. — Rectangular,  circular  and  octagonal 
Inclosures  near  Newark. — Marietta  Earthworks. — Discoveries 
made  in  a  burial  mound. — Fortifications  near  Portsmouth. — 
Encampments  in  the  valley  of  the  Scioto. 


The  great  earthworks  in  Ohio  are  the  subject  of 
much  antiquarian  interest  and  conjecture.  Several 
surveys  of  them  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  piurpose  and  the  probable  period  of 
their  construction,  but  nothing  definite  has  yet  been 
determined. 

In  considering  the  various  theories  respecting  the 
migrations  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  it  is  strange  that 
traces  of  the  same  kind  of  encampments  have  not 
been  found  either  in  the  North- West  towards  Asia, 
or  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  happens 
that  these  works  only  occur  within  a  comparatively 
confined  region.  Their  actual  geographical  limits  are 
contained  within  an  area  bounded  approximately,  to- 
wards the  South,  by  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ohio, 
fix)m  the  neighbourhood  of  Cincinnati  towards  the 
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West,  to  Wheeling  towards  the  East,  and  not  < 
tending  northwards  beyond  a  line  drawn  from  E; 
to  West  through  the  centre  of  Ohio. 

Consequently  it  will  be  seen,  upon  making  a  ref 
ence  to  the  map,  that  the  works  of  the  people  caL 
the  Mound  Builders,  are  situated  within  the  sou 
em  division  of  the  State  including  both  banks  of  1 
Ohio  river.  These  were  their  extreme  limits,  but  1 
part  of  the  country  chiefly  occupied  by  them  has 
much  lesser  area. 

It  is  evident  from  the  positions  of  the  earthwor 
that  the  tribes  which  raised  them  thought  it  necessj 
to  maintain  their  communications  by  water  with  1 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  banks  of  that  ri^ 
they  had  several  important  fortifications  or  encan 
ments.  It  is,  however,  upon  the  banks  of  the  tril 
taries  that  fall  into  the  Ohio  from  the  North,  tl 
their  settlements  were  most  numerous,  especia 
upon  the  Scioto,  the  Muskinghum  and  the  strea 
entering  those  rivers  near  Newark  and  Chillicothe 

The  first  earthwork  that  I  visited  was  the  gr^ 
mound  of  Miamisburgh,  which  is  situated  upon  1 
summit  of  high  ground  overlooking  the  valley  of  t 
Little  Miami  river.  It  was  opened  and  examined 
1 869,  a  few  months  before  I  saw  it.  In  appearar 
and  shape  it  resembled  the  largest  of  the  Tumuli  tl 
were  raised  upon  the  plains  of  Troy,  but  the  dime 
sions  of  this  American  mound  are  much  greater, 
is  sixty -eight  feet  high,  and  has  a  circumference 
the  base  of  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

A  perpendicular  shaft  was  sunk  from  the  centre 
the  summit  to  the  centre  of  the  base,  and  two  ho 
zontal  shafts  were  made,  one  at  eighteen  feet,  a: 
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another  at  thirty-six  feet  respectively.  At  a  depth 
of  four  feet  from  the  top,  there  was  a  layer  of  wood 
ashes.  At  eight  feet  there  was  discovered  a  skeleton 
and  some  decayed  wood.  At  fifteen  feet  there  was  a 
layer  of  charcoal  and  lime.  At  the  depth  of  twenty- 
four  feet  a  singular  construction  was  found.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  upright  stone,  standing  upon  two  flat 
stones,  together  with  a  number  of  rounded  water  worn 
stones.  With  these  there  was  some  closely  pressed 
material,  looking  like  a  kind  of  cloth  made  from 
wood  fibre.  Upon  reaching  the  depth  of  thirty  feet, 
there  was  discovered  a  quantity  of  charcoal  and 
ashes.  Six  feet  below  this  was  a  hollow  space  and, 
from  the  character  of  the  contents  within,  it  was 
supposed  that  there  must  have  been  a  vault  there, 
which  had  been  surrounded  and  covered  with  logs  of 
wood.  At  the  base  of  the  mound  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  charcoal. 

Before  the  tumulus  was  opened,  it  had  been  con- 
jectured that  it  was  raised  by  the  Indians  for  the 
purposes  of  observation.  It  is  situated  at  the  extreme 
western  limit  of  the  territories  of  the  Mound  Builders, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  of  their  other 
earthworks.  The  other  great  burial  mound  was  placed 
in  a  similar  manner  beyond  the  eastern  boundary  at 
the  confluence  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Grave 
Creek  with  the  Ohio,  near  Wheeling.  On  my  way 
there  by  the  river,  I  passed  the  mouths  of  the 
Scioto  and  Muskinghum,  and  the  to\^Tis  of  Ports- 
mouth and   Marietta,*  where   are  the   remains   of 


*At  Marietta,  there  still  exists  an  ancient  Indian  mound  or 
tumulus,  about  thirty  feet  high.     It  is  situated  near  the  south- 
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extensive  encampments. 

The  Grave  Creek  Mound  is  similar  to  that  a 
Miamisburgh,  but  it  is,  in  all  its  measurements,  rathe 
larger  and  rises  to  a  height  of  seventy  feet.  In  thi 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  some  slight  exca 
vations  were  made  upon  the  slopes,  and  it  was  thei 
ascertained  that  numerous  skeletons  were  burie* 
there. 

In  the  year  1838,  a  more  thorough  system  of  es 
amination  was  adopted.  A  shaft  was  carried  throug 
horizontally  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  th 
base  to  the  centre.  Then  a  perpendicular  shaft  wa 
sunk  from  the  centre  of  the  summit  to  the  base,  con 
necting  these  with  the  passage  already  opened.  Al 
three  feet  from  the  summit  there  was  foimd  a  skele- 
ton in  a  complete  state  of  decay.  Thirty-two  feet 
lower  down,  there  was  a  small  vault  or  structure  of 
logs  of  wood,  within  which  was  another  skeleton  also 
decayed.  At  the  base  there  was  a  larger  vault,  con- 
taining two  skeletons  which  were  in  a  sufficiently 
well  preserved  condition  to  enable  them,  subsequently, 
to  be  exhibited.  These  skeletons  were  found  to  be 
partly  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  material,  and  they  were 
placed  within  a  structure,  formed  by  a  number  oi 
upright  logs  of  wood,  covered  by  other  similar  logs 
placed  horizontally.  Upon  the  top  of  this  roof  there 
had  been  piled  a  small  heap  of  stones. 

The  excavation  of  the  horizontal  shaft,  near  the 
surface,  disclosed  a  very  singular  system  of  burial. 

Dr.   Clemens,*  in  his   account  of  this  operation, 


cast  limits  of  the  inclosures.      When   I  saw  it,  it  was  under  the 
care  of  the  local  authorities. 

*  Morton's  Crania  Americana,  pp.  221. 
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states  that  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
were  found  masses  of  a  substance  composed  of  char- 
coal and  burnt  bones,  and  also  that  when  enlarging 
the  lower  vault,  in  which  were  the  two  skeletons, 
ten  more  skeletons  were  discovered,  all  of  them  in  a 
sitting  posture,  but  in  a  state  so  fragile  as  to  defy  ail 
attempts  to  preserve  them.  In  this  lower  vault 
there  were  six  hundred  and  fifty  beads  made  of 
shell  and  perforated  in  the  centre.  In  the  smaller 
vault  above,  in  which  was  the  single  skeleton, 
there  were  seventeen  hundred  shell  beads,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  small  plates  of  mica  perfor- 
ated at  their  sides  and  corners,  five  hundred  marine 
shells  and  five  copper  bands  or  bracelets  which  were 
placed  on  the  bones  of  the  arms. 

There  was  a  tree  growing  upon  the   top  of  the 
mound  which  interfered  with  the  operations.      Dr. 
Clemens  stated  that  it  was  two-and-a-half  feet  in 
diameter,  and  had  three  hundred  growths  from  cen- 
tre to  circumference.     Some  years  earlier  another  oak 
which  had  become  decayed  was  cut  down  by  the  pro- 
prietor, who  said  that  he  had  counted  upon  it  nearly 
five  hundred  annual  rings.    The  number  of  rings  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  growing  upon  any  part  of  the  mound, 
^ves  clear  evidence  upon  the  question  of  its  least  age, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  the  burial  mound  cannot  be  later  than 
the  fourteenth  century.    It  is,  however,  possible  that 
there  may  have  been  several  successive  growths  of 
trees  on  the  slopes,  and  in  that  case  it  may  have  been 
raised  at   some   earlier   period.     The  Miamisburgh 
niound,  at  the  time  when  I  saw  it,  was  covered  with 
trees,  none  of  which  appeared  to  be  of  great  age. 
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They  must  have  been  preceded  by  other  growths. 

The  nature  of  the  ornaments  buried  with  thi 
skeletons  in  the  Grave  Creek  mound,  seems  to  prov 
that  there  must  have  been  communications  betweei 
these  Ohio  races,  and  the  tribes  dwelling  to  th 
South  of  the  Mississippi  valley,*  for  the  small  se 
shells  were  considered  to  be  of  the  same  kind  a 
those  seen  on  the  beaches  in  Florida.  The  glit 
tering  flat  slabs  of  mica,  which  hungr  over  th 
breast,  either  as  ornaments  or  marks  of  aistinctioE 
were  similar  to  those  discovered  in  burial  mounds  h 
the  Iroquois  country,  near  Lake  Ontario.  The  coppe 
bracelets  were  of  rude  workmanship,  and  wer 
probably  hammered  into  their  shape  from  lumps  c 
native  copper.     Similar  bracelets  have  been  foiin( 


*It  is  known  that  a  communication  between  the  south-westen 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  existec 
from  an  early  time.  When  I  was  at  Toronto,  Professor  Danie 
Wilson,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  much  information  upon  sub 
jects  relating  to  American  archaeology,  told  me  that  it  had  beei 
ascertained  that  the  copper  found  in  these  mounds,  was  of  thi 
same  character  as  that  in  the  Lake  Superior  Mines :  so  that  th) 
question  of  its  origin  was  practically  settled.  It  thus  seem 
probable  that  some  of  the  small  lumps  of  pure  copper  found  ii 
the  forests  and  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  near  the  Kee-wai-won; 
promontory,  were  brought  into  Ohio. 

A  mound  that  was  opened  near  Lake  Ontario,  and  whos 
contents  I  examined,  was  stated  to  have  been  twelve  feet  high 
Within  it  were  about  twenty  skeletons,  some  coarse  pottery,  ; 
number  of  arrow  heads  made  of  a  hard  flintv  stone  and  severa 
flat  rectangular  stones,  pierced  with  one  or  two  holes,  whicl 
had  been  used  as  breast  ornaments,  possibly  denoting  a  certaii 
rank.  There  were  also  stone  gouges,  some  stone  axes  an( 
many  fragments  of  charred  wood.  This  was  probably  ai 
Iroquois  grave. 


■ 
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in  some  smaller  burial  mounds  in  other  parts  of 
Ohio.  Those  examined  by  me  were  made  in  the 
most  rough  and  simple  manner.  The  copper  seems 
to  have  been  beaten  out  into  the  required  lengths, 
and  then  bent  over  to  form  the  bracelets.  The 
shapes  resembled  the  bangles  made  in  Hindostan 
and  Persia. 

There  are  circumstances  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner of  burial  by  the  Mound  Builders  which  require  to 
be  noticed*     It  seems  from  the  evidence  of  the  vari- 
ous excavations  that  have  been  made,  that  it  was 
frequently  the  custom  to  construct  in  the  centre  of 
the  spot  intended  to  be  a  burial  place,  a  vault  sur- 
rounded by  upright  logs  of  wood.     In  this  was  put  the 
earliest  burial,  which  was  probably  that  of  a  chief 
This  vault  was  then  covered  with  a  roof  of  logs,  and 
over  it  was  piled  a  heap  of  stones.     Other  mounds 
were  added  in  the  course  of  time,  and  were  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  circle  surrounding  the 
vault.      This   system   of  placing  mounds  was  then 
continued   in   circles,  one  outside   the   other,   until 
the  space    or   area    intended   to   be   occupied    was 
filled  up.     The  later  interments  were  probably  made 
successively  one  above  the  other,  until  the  tumulus 
was  completed.     The  time  that  would  elapse  before  a 
tribe  had  raised  such  a  high  mound  as  that  at  the 
Grave  Creek,  would  necessarily  be  very  long. 

In  the  town  of  Newark,  situated  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which  appeal's  to  have  been  much  occupied 
by  the  races  that  built  the  ancient  earthworks,  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  local  antiquities  had 
heen  brought  together.  Amongst  the  various  relics 
discovered   in   the   mounds   were,    stone    axes   and 
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chisels,  quantities   of  rude    coarse    pottery,    many 
shell  beads,  and  some  copper  bracelets. 

Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  a  resident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  took  much  personal  interest  in  antiquarian 
investigations,  told    me  he  had  observed  that  the 
larger  burial  places  seemed  to  have  been  raised  grad- 
ually, and  at  intervals.      He  had  formed  the  opinioa 
that  the  Indians  usually  traced  upon  the  surface  oF 
the  ground  the  outer  base  of  the  tumulus.     Withiix 
the  inclosed  space  a  number  of  skeletons  were  then, 
laid  and  covered  over  with  layers  of  earth  or  small 
mounds.       Over   these,    after   a   certain   time    hadi 
elapsed,  more  skeletons  were  placed  and  similarly 
covered.      This  system  of  burial  was  continued  until 
the  mound  was  completed.     There  were  evidences  of 
a  great  burning  having  taken  place  upon  the  top  of 
everv  successive  series  of  burials.     The  nature  of  the 
contents  of  such  of  the  smaller  mounds  as  had  been 
opened  varied  in  many  respects.      In  some  instances 
nothing  was  found  except  ashes  and  broken  pottery. 
In  others  were  skeletons  together  with  stone  pipes, 
chisels  made  of  hard  greenstone,  flint  arrow  heads, 
bone  awls  and  numerous  beads.     There  were    also 
occasionally  found  a  few  rudely  made  copper  rings. 
In  a  mound  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  child's  gi^ave, 
a  necklace  of  beads,  strung  upon  a  kind  of  fibre,  was 
placed  round  the  neck  of  the  skeleton. 

There  was  a  large  cairn,  above  forty  feet  in  height, 
placed  a  few  miles  south  of  the  town,  which  was  de- 
stroyed about  the  middle  of  the  present  century  in 
order  to  obtain  materials  for  constructing  a  portion 
of  the  banks  of  a  canal.  When  the  stones  were  re- 
moved, fifteen  small  mounds  composed  of  earth  were 
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diBcovered  ranged  in  a  circle  at  some  distance  from 
the  centre,  and  near  the  outer  part  of  the  base. 
There  was  also  a  central  mound  which  contained  a 
quantity  of  human  bones.  In  one  of  the  outer 
mounds  the  explorers  saw  a  hollow  wooden  trough,  in 
which  was  a  skeleton  and  several  rings  made  of  copper. 
*  I  examined  some  fragments  of  this  trough  that  were 
preserved  in  the  Museum.  The  wood  was  black  and 
very  hard.  It  was  considered  that  the  mounds 
beneath  the  cairn  contained  earth  that  must  have 
been  brought  from  a  distance.  This  singular  fact  is 
in  accordance  with  what  has  been  observed  in  other 
Indian  works,  and  probably  has  a  special  significance. 
Judging  from  the  character  of  the  relics  that  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Ohio  mounds,"**"  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  reason  to  justify  the  conclu- 


*In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Dakotas,  I  afterwards  saw 
many  burial  mounds,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  unusually 
great  mounds  near  Miamisburgh  and  Wheeling,  resembled  in  all 
respects  those  in  Ohio.  The  methods  of  burial  with  the  Sioux 
were  evidently  similar  to  those  of  the  Mound  Builders,  with 
respect  to  the  custom  of  conveying  skeletons  from  considerable 
distances  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  together  in  one  bury- 
ing heap. 

In  several  of  the  ancient  burial  mounds  in  Ohio,   thin  flat 

plates  or  slabs  of  mica  are  placed  with  the  skeletons.     This 

shining  and  silvery  looking  mineral  appears  to  have  been  greatly 

valued  by  Indians.     When  I  was  on  the  coast  of  California,  I 

happened  to  be  present  when  a  shell  bank  was  cut  open  and 

^  section  of  it  examined.     There  was  found,  piled  within  it,  a 

confused  heap  of  skulls  and  shells,  together  with  a  larger  quan- 

^^^y  of  rough  pieces  of  mica.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  use  of 

'^/ca  as  an  ornament  should  have  been  prevalent  over  such  a 

^de  geographical  area  amongst  tribes  dwelling  so  far  apart. 
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sion  that  the  Mound  Builders  differed  intheirconditioi 
of  civilisation  from  the  other  Indian  tribes.  Th< 
consideration  of  this  subject  has  been  made  perplexin| 
in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  numerous  buria 
places  of  the  tribes  who  were  settled  in  this  regioi 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  In  several  mound 
were  found  gun  barrels,  silver  crosses  and  othe 
objects  which  are  undoubtedly  of  foreign  workman 
ship.  The  crosses  were  usually  placed  upon  th 
breasts  of  the  skeletons,  and  from  this  circumstano 
it  is  probable  that  they  belonged  to  Indians  who  ha< 
been  converted  by  the  French  missionaries. 

After  I  had  seen  the  principal  burial  places  of  th< 
Mound  Builders,  I  proceeded  to  look  at  the  larges 
and  most  important  group  of  that  class  of  earthworks 
which  were  considered  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis 
who  surveyed  them  in  1845,  to  have  been  raised  foi 
the  purpose  of  religious  ceremonial,  and  who  accord 
ingly  called  them  sacred  inclosures.  It  has  also  beei 
conjectured  that  they  may  have  been  fortified  camps 

They  are  situated  a  few  miles  from  Newark,  upoi 
a  slightly  elevated  plain,  about  forty  feet  above  i 
river  now  called  the  Licking  Creek.  Upon  tw< 
sides  of  them  there  are  smaller  streams,  respectiveb 
named,  South  Fork  and  Racoon  Creek  :  thus  th( 
camps  are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  Th 
site  chosen  by  the  Indians  was  well  adapted  for  th- 
purpose  of  defence,  when  the  habits  or  requirement 
of  the  tribes  were  such  as  to  make  it  desirable  fo 
them  to  establish  their  dwelling  places  as  near  a 
possible  to  a  river.  The  inclosures  are  designed  wit) 
skill,  and  their  construction  must  have  involves 
arduous  and  long  continued  labour,  which  was  pro 
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bably  executed  in  consequence  of  the  apprehension 
of  serious  danger  from  the  attacks  of  enemies.  Upon 
an  examination  of  their  formation,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  men  who  traced  the  lines  of  the  embank- 
ments, followed  clear  and  well-defined  rules. 

As  these  earthworks  are,  with  respect  to  their 
principles  of  construction,  the  most  remarkable  of 
their  kind  in  North  America,  it  is  expedient  to 
investigate  their  plans  with  careful  attention.  The 
inclosure,  which  is  marked  A  on  the  annexed  ground 
plan,  consists  of  a  large  octagonal  w^ork  connected 
with  a  smaller  circular  work.  The  octagon  contains 
an  area  of  about  forty  acres,  surrounded  by  an 
embankment  whose  existing  average  height  slightly 
exceeds  five  feet.  There  are  eight  entrances  or 
gateways  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 
They  are  guarded  by  mounds,  made  sufficiently  wide 
to  extend  a  little  beyond  the  width  of  the  openings 
and  thus  cover  the  approach.  These  mounds  are  of 
the  same  height  as  the  ramparts,  and  are  placed 
'within  them.  They  were  made  flat  upon  the  top, 
and  possibly  the  platform  thus  made  was  useful  for 
defensive  operations. 

At  one  end  of  the  inclosure  the  ramparts  leave  the 
<Jctagon,  and  form  two  parallel  banks  leading  into 
the  circle  B.  This  approach  is  nearly  one  hundred 
yards  long  and  about  fifteen  yards  wide.  At  its 
termination  the  banks  turn  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  form  a  circular  work  containing  an  area  of 
twenty  acres.  At  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle  and 
<>ppo8ite  to  the  entrance,  is  placed  a  large  flat-topped 
Daound,  attached  to,  but  outside  the  general  line  of 
the  banks.     This  momid,  according  to  my  measure- 
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ments,  was  twelve  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and 
had  a  platform  on  its  summit  which  was  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide. 
In  consequence  of  being  several  feet  higher  than  the 
Btnbankments  and  outside  their  line,  it  commands 
the  approaches  to  that  part  of  the  inclosure.  There 
is  no  exterior  or  interior  ditch  to  either  of  these 
works. 

From  the  central,  or  eastern  opening  of  the  octa- 
gon a  long  low  line  of  parallel  embankments  connect 
it  with  another  group  of  earthworks  which,  in  the 
i\  plan,  is  marked  c.  The  inclosin:e  has  been,  in  many 
parts,  destroyed  or  levelled,  but  it  is  possible  to 
trace  its  original  form.  It  appears  to  have  been  an 
exact  square,  containing  an  area  of  twenty  acres, 
This  square  is  connected  with  the  circular  work  D 
by  parallel  banks  in  the  same  manner  as  the  octagon 
is  joined  to  the  circle  B,  but  they  are  of  greater 
length  and  magnitude.  At  the  entrance,  where  the 
banks  diverge  outwaixis  and  begin  to  form  the  curve 
of  the  circle,  they  rise  to  a  height  exceeding  fifteen 
feet. 

The  appearance  of  these  great  avenues  of  approach, 
^d  the  inclosing  banks,  covered  with  forest  trees, 
^  very  impressive,  and  it  can  be  well  understood 
^ty  it  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  circular 
Work  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  performing  relig- 
ious or  sacrificial  ceremonies.     With  respect  to  that 
opinion  it  should  be  observed  that,  in  this  particular 
Stance,  the  theory  that  the  lofty  banks  were  in- 
*^^ded  as  a  fortification  is  to  some  extent  doubtful, 
because  it  happens  that  the  ditch  is  placed  within 
^*^o  ramparts.     This  method  of  defence  is  unques- 
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tionably  opposed  to  all  the  rules  of  European  forti^= 
cation.  Possibly  in  the  systems  of  Indian  warfa^z. 
where  stockades  were  generally  used,  and  sometim^E 
placed  on  the  sides  of  sloping  banks,  an  inner  ditczz: 
may  have  been  considered  more  capable  of  defen«^ 
than  one  placed  externally. 

The  inclosure,  like  that  at  B,  is  in  the  shape  of"   - 
circle.     It   contains   an   area   of    about   twenty-sf-^ 
acres.      The   ramparts  have  an  average   height    oj:^ 
nearly  twelve  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  diteh  is  over^ 
nine  feet.     At  that  part  of  the  work  which  is  near  ^ 
the  entrance,  the  dimensions  are,  however,  of  still 
greater   importance,    and  the  perpendicular   height 
measured   from   the   bottom   of  the   ditch  exceeds 
twenty-eight  feet.     The  length  of  the  inner  slope 
may  be  estimated  as  being  about  forty-two  feet.     In 
the  centre  of  the  inclosure,  there  is  a  low  heap  of 
earth  and  stones  which,  in  consequence  of  its  shape, 
has  received  the  name  of  the  eagle  mound.     It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  was  the  spot  where,  after  the 
Indians  returned  from   their  wars,    their   prisoners 
were  tied  to  a  stake,  then  tortured,  and  burnt  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  customs,  and  war  dances 
with  other  savage    ceremonies,  were   performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  women  and  children  assembled 
around. 

When  taking  into  consideration  the  various  cir- 
cumstances  which    are    apparent    in   the  *Newark 


*I  have  seen  a  re-survey  of  the  Newark  inclosures  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Cyrus  Thomas.  The  results  of  this  survey  are 
very  useful.     The  measurements  have  evidently  been  taken  with 
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^ttcloeures,  particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
tile  fact  that  their  ground  plans  are  geometrical 
figures.  Thus  the  circle  B  is  accurately  traced,  d  has 
Scjme  small  difference  in  the  lengths  of  its  diameters, 
l>iit  is  very  nearly  a  true  circle.  The  square  has  its 
four  sides  equal,  and  all  its  angles  are  right  angles. 
"XTie  octagon  is  carefully  laid  down,  and  its  angles 
^^o'e  almost  mathematically  correct. 

The  plans  and  measurements  are  evidences  of  the 
^ixistence  of  mental  capacities   which   were   far   in 


uch  care.  With  respect  to  the  Octagon,  Professor  Thomas 
l)serves  that,  "  The  angles  at  the  crossings  of  the  diagonals  and 
iameters  at  the  centre  o,  are  so  nearly  right  angles  as  to  be 
orthy  of  notice  in  this  connection.  For  instance,  the  angles  at 
e  crossings  of  the  diagonals  bf  and  dh,  differ  but  10' 
om  true  right  angles,  while  those  at  the  crossing  of  the  dia- 
'^^eters  ab  and  cg  differ  but  2'/' 

As  regards  the  Square  he  states,  that,  *'  This  inclosure  varies 
^:^ut  slightly  from  a  true  square,  the  course  of  the  opposite  sides 
in  one   case  differing  but    31',   and   the    other   but  6'.     The 
.greatest  variation  at  the  comers  from  a  true  right  angle  is  57'.'* 

The  large  Circle  d  is  said  to  have  a  difference  of  diameters  of 

"twenty-six  feet,  these  being  respectively  1189  feet  and  1168  feet. 

The  Observatory  Circle,  which  is  the  inclosure  connected  with 

the  Octagon,  was  found  to  have  been  made  with  remarkable 

correctness.     '*  The  widest  divergence  between  the  line  of  the 

survey  and  the  circumference  of  the  true  circle  is  four  feet.     It 

is  therefore  evident  that  the  inclosure  approaches  in  form  very 

nearly  an  absolute  circle." 

Professor  Thomas  also  states  with  reference  to  the  Obser- 
vatory Circle,  that  the  radius  is  almost  an  exact  multiple  of  the 
surveyor's  chain. 

The  geometrical  accuracy  of  the  lines  of  embankments  and  of 
the  inclosed  areas  in  earthworks  of  such  great  dimensions, 
covering  such  large  spaces  of  ground,  is  not  the  least  strange 
fact  concerning  these  works. 
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advance  of  those  of  the  present  Indian  races,  who  are 
remarkable  for  their  extreme  indifference  to  all  ideas 
of  regularity  of  form,  and  who  have  not,  and  never 
could  have  had,  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  of  geometry. 

The  Licking  river,  after  passing  these  inclosures, 
finally  enters  the  Muskinghum,  and  the  Muskinghum 
falls  into  the  Ohio.  The  confluence  takes  place  near 
the  town  of  Marietta,  where  there  are  groups  of  earth- 
works which,  in  many  respects,  resemble  those  at 
Newark,  and  some  of  the  areas  were  equal.  The 
positions  for  the  inclosures  were  evidently  chosen 
upon  similar  principles.  They  were  upon  a  compara- 
tively elevated  plateau,  and  had  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  river. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  some  dis- 
coveries were  made,  which  were  considered  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance.  It  was  thought  that  they 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  civili- 
sation and  antiquity  of  the  Mound  Builders,  and  a 
letter,  written  by  Dr.  Hildreth,  has  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  very  important  contribution  to  the 
evidence  upon  these  subjects.'*^ 
The  letter  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Marietta,  July  19th,  1819. 
"In  removing  the  earth  which  composed  an 
"  ancient  mound  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Marietta, 
"  on  the  margin  of  the  plain,  near  the  fortifications, 
"  several  curious  articles  were  discovered  the  latter 
"  part  of  June  last.     They  appear  to  have   been 

*Archaeologia  Americana,  Vol.  I.     The  plan  of  the  Marietta 

Inclosures  is  a  reduction  of  a  part  of  the  survey  made  in  1837 

by  Mr.  Charles  Whittlesea,  and  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  1848. 
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buried  with  the  body  of  the  person  to  whose 
memory  this  mound  was  erected. 
"  Lying  immediately  over,  or  on  the  forehead  of 
the  body,  were  found  three  large  circular  bosses, 
or  ornaments  for  a  sword  belt,  or  a  buckler ;  they 
are  composed  of  copper,  overlaid  with  a  thick 
plate  of  silver.     The  fronts  of  them  are  slightly 
convex,  with  a  depression,  like  a  cup,  in   the 
centre,  and  measure  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
across  the  face  of  each.     On  the  back  side,  oppo- 
site the  depressed  portion,  is  a  copper  rivet  or 
nail,  around  which  are  two  separate  plates,  by 
which  they  were  fastened  to  the  leather.     Two 
small   pieces   of  the  leather  were  found  lying 
between  the  plates  of  one  of  the  bosses ;  they  re- 
semble the  skin  of  an  old  mummy,  and  seem  to 
have  been  preserved  by  the  salts  of  the  copper. 
The  plates  of  copper  are  nearly  reduced  to  an 
oxyde,  or  rust.     The  silver  looks  quite  black,  but 
is  not  much  corroded,  and  on  rubbing,  it  becomes 
quite  brilliant.     Two  of  these  are  yet  entire  ;  the 
third  one  is  so  much  wasted,  that  it  dropped  in 
pieces  on  removing  it  from  the  earth.     Around 
the  rivet  of  one  of  them  is  a  small  quantity  or 
flax  or  hemp,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation. 
Near  the  side  of  the  body  was  found  a  plate  of" 
silver  which  appears  to  have  been  the  upper  part> 
of  a  sword  scabbard ;  it  is  six  inches  in  lengtli- 
and  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  weighs  one  ounce  ^ 
it  has  no  ornaments  or  figures,  but  has  thre^ 
longitudinal  ridges,  which  probably  corresponde(i 
with  edges,  or  ridges  of  the  sword  ;  it  seems 
have  been  fastened  to  the  scabbard  by  three 
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"  four  rivets,  the  holes  of  which  yet  remain  in  the 
"silver. 

"  Two  or  three  broken  pieces  of  a  copper  tube, 
"were  also  found,  filled  with  iron  rust.  These 
"  pieces,  from  their  appearance,  composed  the  lower 
"  end  of  the  scabbard,  near  the  point  of  the  sword. 
"No  sign  of  the  sword  itself  was  discovered,  except 
"  the  appearance  of  rust  above  mentioned. 

"Near  the  feet,  was  found  a  piece  of  copper, 
"  weighing  three  ounces.  From  its  shape  it  appears 
"  to  have  been  used  as  a  plumb,  or  for  an  ornament, 
"  as  near  one  of  the  ends  is  a  circular  crease,  or 
"  groove,  for  tying  a  thread  ;  it  is  round,  two  inches 
"and  a  half  in  length,  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
"  centre,  and  half  an  inch  at  each  end.  It  is  com- 
"  posed  of  small  pieces  of  native  copper,  pounded 
"  together ;  and  in  the  cracks  between  the  pieces, 
"  are  stuck  several  pieces  of  silver  ;  one  nearly  the 
'*  size  of  a  four-penny  piece,  or  half  a  dime.  This 
"copper  ornament  was  covered  with  a  coat  of 
'*  green  rust,  and  is  considerably  corroded.  A 
"  piece  of  red  ochre,  or  paint,  and  a  piece  of  iron 
"  ore,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
"partially  vitrified,  or  melted,  were  also  found. 
"  The  ore  is  about  the  specific  gravity  of  piu-e  iron. 

"  The  body  of  the  person  here  buried,  was  laid 
"  on  the  surfece  of  the  earth,  with  his  face  upwards, 
"  and  his  feet  pointing  to  the  north-east,  and  head 
"to  the  south-west.  From  the  appearance  of 
"  several  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  bits  of  partially 
"burnt  fossil  coal,  and  the  black  colour  of  the 
"  earth,  it  would  appear  that  the  funeral  obsequies 
"  had  been  celebrated  by  fire  ;  and  while  the  ashes 
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were  yet  hot  and  smoking,  a  circle  of  flat  stones 
had  been  laid  ai-ound  and  over  the  body.  The 
circular  covering  is  about  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  stones  yet  look  black,  as  if  stained  by 
fire  and  smoke.  This  circle  of  stones  seems  to 
have  been  the  nucleus  on  which  the  mound  was 
formed,  as  immediately  over  them  is  heaped  the 
common  earth  of  the  adjacent  plain,  composed  of 
a  clayey  sand  and  coarse  gravel.  This  mound 
must  originally  have  been  about  ten  feet  high, 
and  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base.  At  the 
time  of  opening  it,  the  height  was  six  feet,  and 
diameter  between  thirty  and  forty.  It  has  every 
appearance  of  being  as  old  as  any  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was,  at  the  first  settlement  of 
Marietta,  covered  with  large  trees,  the  remains 
of  whose  roots  were  yet  apparent  in  digging  away 
the  earth.  It  also  seems  to  have  been  made  for 
this  single  personage,  as  the  remains  of  one 
skeleton  only  were  discovered.  The  bones  were 
much  decayed,  and  many  of  them  crumbled  to 
dust  on  exposure  to  the  air.  From  the  length  of 
some  of  them,  it  is  supposed  the  person  was 
about  six  feet  in  height. 

*'  Nothing  unusual  was  discovered  in  their  form, 
except  that  those  of  the  skull  were  uncommonly 
thick.  The  situation  of  the  mound  on  high 
ground,  near  the  margin  of  the  plain,  and  the 
})orous  quality  of  the  earth,  are  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  any  perishable  substance  from 
the  certain  decay  which  would  attend  it  in 
many  other  situations.  To  these  circumstances, 
is  attributed  the  tolerable  state  of  preservation  in 
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"  which  several  of  the  articles  above  described  were 
"found,  after  lying  in  the  earth  for  several  cen- 
"  tunes.     We  say  centuHes,  from  the   fact  that 
"  trees  were  found  growing  on  those  ancient  works, 
"  whose  ages  were  ascertained  to  amount  to  between 
"  four  and  five  hundred  years  each,  by  counting  the 
"concentric  circles  in  the  stumps  after  the  trees 
"  were  cut  down ;  and  on  the  ground,  besides  them, 
"  were  other  trees  in  a  state  of  decay,  that  appeared 
"to  have  fallen  from  old  age." 
It  should  be  observed  with  reference  to  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  above  letter,  that  the  age  of  the 
trees,  said   to   have  been   estimated   by   the    early 
settlers  at  Marietta,  has  generally  been  accepted  as 
bemg  correct,  and  based  upon  direct  and  accurate 
evidence.     Consequently  it   would  be  necessary  to 
admit  that  the  earthworks  were  raised  at  some  period 
before  the  fifteenth  century. 

Passing  fi:'om  the  question  of  this  date,  as  calculated 
hy  the  annular  rings  counted  upon  the  trees,  to  the 
subject  of  the  contents  of  the  burial  mound  which 
was  excavated  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Hildreth  ;  the 
problem  that  has  chiefly  to  be  solved  is  the  age  of 
the  silver-plated  ornaments.  It  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  time  when  these  were  made,  but  judging  from 
the  sketches  of  them,  as  published  in  the  account  of 
these  discoveries,  the  ornaments  appear  to  have  been 
such  as  would  have  been  placed  upon  the  sword  belt 
and  scabbard  of  a  European  officer  of  rank. 

When  the  inclosures  and  their  ramparts  were  for 
the  first  time  surveyed  and  described  in  the  year 
1805,  it  was  observed  that  there  were  parallel  pas- 
sages or  protected  ways  leading  from  the  larger  of 
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the  forts  down  to  the  river.  These  appear  to  cor- 
respond with  the  parallels  that  can  still  be  traced  at 
Newark,  and  which  also  lead  to  the  river.  Those  at 
Marietta  were  however  more  remarkable,  because,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  gradual  approach  which  was 
required,  it  was  necessary,  apparently,  to  excavate 
the  river  bank  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  sunken 
road.  A  conveniently  sloped  communication  with  the 
water  was  thus  construct^.  It  is  probable  that  at 
the  river  side  where  the  protecting  embankments 
terminated,  a  fleet  of  canoes  was  kept  ready  for  use 
or  escape. 

The   next   confluence   of  rivers   below   Marietta, 
occurs  at  the  point  where  the  Scioto  falls  into  th^ 
Ohio.     Near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Portsmouth, 
is  now  situated,  are  traces  of  an  extensive  series  of^ 
low  embankments  which  seem  to  have  been  made  foir 
temporary  entrenchments.     On  the  opposite  or  south, 
bank  of  the  river,  there  was  an  inclosiure  constructed 
in  the  shape  of  a  square,  each  of  the  sides  being  eight 
hundred  feet  long ;  the  area  inclosed  was  nearly  fif- 
teen acres.     The  embankments  were  over  twelve  feet 
higli :  and  there  was  no  ditch. 

This  fort  was  brought  into  especial  notice  in  con- 
sequence of  a  strange  discovery.  A  large  number  of 
iron  pickaxes,  shovels  and  gunbarrels  were  found 
buried  in  the  ramparts.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  were  hidden  there  by  the  French  soldiers 
when  they  retreated  down  the  Ohio  after  the  capture 
of  Fort  Du  Quesne*  by  the  British  forces  in  the  year 


♦Fort  Du  Quesne  was  built  about  the  year  1752.     It  was  situ- 
ated near  the  spot  where  is  now  the  town  of  Pittsburgh.     In  1731 
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1758.  The  Indian  fortifications  on  the  banks  of  that 
river  were  placed  upon  the  direct  line  of  the  commu- 
nication with  the  other  French  forts  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  they  would  probably  have  been 
used  by  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  when 
they  happened  to  be  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  valley  of  the  river  Scioto  above  Portsmouth, 
towards  Chillicothe,  was  evidently  much  frequented 
by  the  Indians,  who  dwelt  in  inclosures  resembling 
in  their  formation  the  square  and  circular  works  at 
Newark,  although  the  embankments  were  of  smaller 
dimensions.  A  brief  description  of  one  of  them  as  it 
existed  when  first  surveyed,  is  sufl&cient  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  the  usual  plans  of  these  encampments. 
It  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  tributary  of  the 
Scioto,  called  Paint  Creek. 

There    was  a    square   inclosure,   each   of    whose 
sides  was  one  thousand  and  eighty  feet  in  length. 
Attached  to  this  square,  which  contained  an  area  of 
twenty-seven  acres,  was  a  large   circular  inclosure 
having    a   diameter   of  about    seventeen    hundred 
feet.     This  circle  had   another  smaller   work   con- 
nected with   it  which  was  also  circular,  and  had  a 
diameter  of  eight  hundred  feet.     The  embankments 
of  all  these  inclosures  were  low,  and  did  not  anywhere 


the  Indians  who  then  occupied  the  lands  near  Marietta  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  French,  and  obtained  their  assistance  in  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  attacks  of  hostile  tribes.  These  were 
probably  the  Iroquois,  who  at  that  period  had  made  a  treaty  with 
the  English,  and  were  their  allies  during  the  wars  against  the 
French  in  Canada  and  this  part  of  North  America. 
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exceed  five  feet  in  height.  The  position  of  the  gate- 
ways and  the  mounds  protecting  them  was  the  same 
as  in  the  octagonal  work  at  Newark-  The  large 
circle  had  an  opening  into  it  leading  out  of  the 
square,  and  the  small  circle  had  also  one  opening 
which  connected  it  with  the  other. 

This  part  of  Ohio  was,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
occupied  by  settlements  of  the  Shawnee  tribes.  In 
several  of  the  burial  mounds,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  them,  there  have  been  foimd  cop- 
per kettles,  silver  crosses  and  iron  gun-barrels — all 
of  which  must  have  been  unquestionably  made  by 
workmen  of  £uropean  descent. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MOUNDS   AND   EARTHWORKS   IN  OHIO. 


Ancient  Fortified  Inclosures  at  Circleville. — Discoveries  in  a 
Banal  Mound. — Alligator  Totem  near  Newark. — Fort  Ancient. 
""Age  of  Trees  growing  upon  the  Ramparts  at  Fort  Hill. — 
Traditions. — Geometrical  Ground  Plans  of  Indian  Inclosures. — 

Conclusions. 


Before  quitting  the  subject  of  those  ancient  earth- 
works, which  were  planned  upon  geometrical  figures, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  certain 
mclosures  that  were  situated  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Scioto  Valley,  in  a  position  which  is  at  the 
present  time,  occupied  by  the  town  of  Circleville. 

The  embankments  or  ramparts  have  been  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  no  traces  remain  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the 
Daathematical  accuracy  of  that  type  of  construction. 
It  is  fortunate  that  during  the  demolition  of  the 
Works,  there  happened  to  be  present  an  antiquarian 
of  such  an  acknowledged  reputation  as  Mr.  Atwater, 
for  he  has  written  a  full  account  of  their  form  and 
dimensions,*  together  with  a  report  upon  the  strange 


♦Archaeologia  Americana,  Vol.  I. 
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discoveries  made  when  excavating  a  burial  mound, 
inside  the  circular  inclosure  near  its  centre.  Mr. 
Atwater,  who  evidently  took  careful  measurements,* 
wrote  a  statement  which  includes  the  following 
extracts  : — 

**  There  are  two  forts,  one  being  an  exact  circle, 
**  the  other  an  exact  squai'e.  The  former  is  sur- 
"  rounded  by  two  walls,  with  a  deep  ditch  between 
"  them.  The  latter  is  encompassed  by  one  wall, 
**  without  any  ditch.  The  former  was  sixty-nine 
"  rods  in  diameter,  measiu*ing  from  outside  to  out- 
"  side  of  the  circular  outer  wall ;  the  latter  is 
"  exactly  fifty-five  rods  square  measuring  the  same 
"  way.  The  walls  of  the  circular  fort  were  at  least 
**  twenty  feet  in  height,  measuring  from  the  bottom 
**of  the  ditch,  before  the  town  of  Circle ville  was 
"  built.  The  inner  wall  was  of  clay,  taken  up  prob- 
'*  ably  in  the  northern  part  of  the  fort,  where  was  a 
"low  place,  and  is  still  considerably  lower  than 
"any  other  part  of  the  work.  The  outside  wall 
"  was  taken  from  the  ditch  which  is  between  these 
"walls,  and  is  alluvial,  consisting  of  pebbles  worn 
"  smooth  in  water,  and  sand,  to  a  very  considerable 
"  depth,  more  than  fifty  feet  at  least.  The  outside 
"  of  the  walls  is  about  five  or  six  feet  in  height 
"  now ;  on  the  inside,  the  ditch  is,  at  present, 
"  generally  not  more  than  fifteen  feet.  They  are 
"disappearing  before  us  daily,  and  will  soon  be 
"  gone.  The  walls  of  the  square  fort  are  at  this  time, 
"  where  left  standing,  about  ten  feet  in  height. 


♦See  Plan. 
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There  were  eight  gateways  or  openings  1 
ing  into  the  scjuare  fort,  and  only  one  into 
circular  fort.  Before  each  of  these  openings 
a  mound  of  earth,  perhaps  four  feet  high,  f 
feet  perhaps  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  tw< 
or  upwards  at  the  summit.  These  mounds, 
two  rods  or  more,  are  exactly  in  front  of 
gateways,  and  were  intended  for  the  defenc 

these  openings." 

"  The  extreme  care  of  the  authors  of  these  w 
to  protect  and  defend  every  part  of  the  circl 
nowhere   visible  about  this   square  fort, 
former  is  defended  by  two  high  walls,  the  h 
by  one.     The  former  has  a  deep  ditch  encirc 
it,  this  has  none.     Tlie  former  could  be  ent 
at  one  place  only  ;  this  at  eight,  and  those  al 
twenty  feet  broad."     .     .     .     "The  round 
was  picketed  in,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
pearance  of  the  ground  on  and  alx)ut  the  w 
Half-way  up  the  outside  of  the  inner  wall, 
place  distinctly  to  ]ye  seen,  where  a  row  of  ph 
once  stood,  and  where  it  was  placed  when 
work  of  defence  was  oricrinallv  erected."    .     . 
"  What  surprised  me  on  niea.suring  these  1' 
was  the  exact  manner  in  which  thev  had 
down  their  circle  and  scjuare  :  so  that  after  e 
'  effort,  by  the  most  cai^eful  survey,  to  detect  $! 
'eri'or  in  their  measurement,  we  found  that  it 
'  impossible,  and  that  the  measurement  was  n 
•  more  correct  than  it  would  have  been,  in  all 
'  bability,  had  the  present  inhabitants  underti 
'to  construct  such  a  work.' 
The  mound  that  had  been  liaised  within  the  c 
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was  ten  feet  high.  Its  summit  had  been  levelled  in 
order  to  obtain  a  platform  which  had  a  diameter  of 
nearly  thirty  feet,  and  had  probably  been  used  as  a 
site  for  the  dwelling  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe.  Mr. 
Atwater  watched  the  proceedings  when  this  mound 
was  destroyed.     He  states  that  it  contained  : — 

(l). — "  Two  human  skeletons  lying  on  what  had 
been  the  original  surface  of  the  earth. 

(2). — "  A  great  quantity  of  arrow  heads,  some  of 
which  were  so  large  as  to  induce  a  belief  that 
they  were  used  for  spear  heads. 

(3). — "  The  handle  either  of  a  small  sword  or  a  large 
knife,  made  of  an  elk's  horn;  around  the  end 
where  the  blade  had  been  inserted,  was  a  ferule 
of  silver  which,  though  black,  was  not  much 
injured  by  time.  Though  the  handle  showed 
the  hole  where  the  blade  had  been  inserted, 
yet  no  iron  was  found,  but  an  oxyde  remained  of 
similar  shape  and  size. 

•(4). — "Charcoal  and  wood  ashes  on  which  these 
articles  lay,  which  were  surrounded  by  several 
bricks  very  well  burnt.  The  skeleton  appeared 
to  have  been  burned  in  a  large  and  very  hot 
fire,  which  had  almost  consumed  the  bones  of 
the  deceased.  This  skeleton  was  deposited  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  centre  of  the  tumulus, 
and,  about  twenty  feet  to  the  north  of  it  was 
another,  with  which  were — 

(5). — "  A  large  mirror,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
and  one  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  thickness.  This  mirror  was  of  isin- 
glass (mica  membranacea)  and  on  it — 
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(6). — "  A   plate  of  iron  which    had    become 

oxyde ;  but  before  it  was  disturbed  by  the  sp 

resembled   a   plate   of  cast   iron.     The   mi 

answered   the   purpose   very  well  for  whicl 

was   intended.     This  skeleton  had  also   l 

burned  like  the  former,  and  lay  on  charcoal 

a  considerable  quantity  of  wood  ashes.     A  ] 

of  the  mirror  is  in  my  possession  as  well  s 

piece  of  brick,  taken  from  the  spot  at  the  tir 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  this  tumulus, 

outside   the  circular  inclosure  was  a  large  moi 

supposed  to  have  been  the  common  Indian  cemet 

It  contained  an  immense  number  of  human  skelei 

of  all  sizes  and  ages.     The  skeletons  are  laid  hori: 

tally,  with  their  heads  generally  towards  the  cer 

and  the  feet  towards  the  outside  of  the  tumulus. 

considerable  part  of  this  work  still  stands  uninju 

except  by  time.     In   it   have   been  found,  bes 

these  skeletons,  stone  axes  and  knives,  and  sev 

ornaments  with  holes  through  them,  by  meani 

which,  with  a  cord  passing  through  these  perforati 

they  could  be  worn  by  their  owners. 

The  vestiges  of  occupation  that  have  been  lefl 
those  ancient  tribes  who  raised  the  earthwork) 
this  region  are  not  of  a  character  that  render  it 
sible  to  form  any  absolute  conclusions  about  then 
There  are,  however,  in  Ohio  two  large  and  im] 
tant  mounds  built  in  the  shape  of  animals  wl 
may,  possibly,  have  been  made  for  the  purpos< 
indicating  the  emblems  which  were  adopted  by 
Indians  as  their  totems.  One  of  these  is  placed 
the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of  on< 
the  tributaries  of  the  Licking  river,  and  about  tl 
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miles  from  the  octagonal  inclosure  near  Newark. 

In  consequence  of  its  shape,  it  is  called  the  Alli- 
gator. There  have  been  various  theories  with  regard 
to  this  strange  earthwork,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  sacrificial  ceremonies  were  performed  there.  I 
had  expected  to  find  this  figure  to  a  certain  extent 
excavated  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  I  ob- 
served, upon  examining  it,  that  it  was  a  regularly 
built  up  mound  of  considerable  size. 

The  other  large  totem,  which  represents  a  huge 
serpent,  is  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill  about  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  South-west  of  the  Alligator,  above  a 
small  river  called  the  Brush  Creek.  According  to  the 
measurements  of  the  earliest  surveyors,  its  length,  if 
extended,  is  about  one  thousand  feet.  It  was  five 
feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  had,  at  that  part,  a  base 
of  thirty  feet,  which  diminished  towards  the  head 
and  tail* 

Upon  the  slopes  of  the  hills  near  the  Alligator, 
there  are  numerous  remains  of  ancient  earthworks. 
One  of  the  most  extensive  of  them  was  in  every 
respect  diflferent  from  those  at  Newark,  and  other 
geometrically  designed  works,  and  seems  to  have 
oeen  raised  for  other  piu'poses,  or  possibly  by  a 
^^erent  tribe.  Its  embankments,  which  are  irreg- 
^ar  in  their  form,  are  in  no  part  higher  than  six 


^Upon  an  examination  of  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Serpent  is  placed  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Scioto,  and  that 
^he  Alligator  is  east  of  that  river. 

The  mouth  of  the  serpent  is  described  as  being  opened  wide. 
This  peculiarity  is  observable  with  the  serpent  carved  upon  the 
^^Is  of  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas  at  Uxmal. 
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feet,  and  are  thrown  up  in  such  a  manner  a 
inclose  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  which  is  situate 
short  distance  from  the  Alligator.  The  area 
tained  within  them  is  about  eighteen  acres.  In 
centre  there  is  a  small  circular  earthwork  nearly 
hundred  yards  in  circiunference,  and  in  another 
of  the  inclosure  there  are  two  mounds  which  1 
been  opened.  They  contained  large  quantitie 
ashes  and  some  broken  pottery. 

There  are  also  other  camping  grounds  near 
river.  The  largest  of  them  inclosed  a  space  exc 
ing  twenty  acres,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  low  \ 
evidently  thrown  up  for  the  purposes  of  inclosii 
temporary  encampment.  Near  the  Alligator  tc 
I  noticed  a  singular  earthwork  made  in  the  si 
of  a  half-moon.  The  farmers  living  in  the  ne 
bourhood  told  me  that  they  had  opened  and 
troyed  many  of  the  small  mounds  that  had  ^ 
upon  their  lands.  In  all  cases  they  had  conta 
nothing  but  fragments  of  rough  pottery,  toge 
with  small  heaps  of  ashes."^ 

Finally,  there  remains  to  be  taken  into  considers 
those  great  earthworks  on  the  hills  which  have  1 
specially  classified  as  having  been  undoubtedly  rs 


*The  valley  below  the  Alligator  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
of  Welsh  colonists  who  emigrated  from  Wales  about  the 
1802.  At  that  time  they  did  not  speak  English,  and  for  : 
years  refrained  from  learning  that  language. 

The  church  services  are  held  in  their  town  of  Granville. 

These  colonists  were  prosperous  and  contented.  The  ma 
of  them  bore  the  names  of  Griffith,  Price,  Lewis,  and  o 
which  are  usual  in  the  seaboard  counties  of  Wales. 

The  adjacent  high  lands  are  called  the  Welsh  hills. 
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for  the  purposes  of  defence,  and  which  entu-ely  differ 
torn  such  works  as  those  that  were  placed  upon  the 
plains.  The  largest  of  these  camps  has  been  called 
Fort  Ancient,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  fortified  entrenchments  that 
has  ever  been  constructed  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  placed  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  over-looking 
the  Little  Miami  river  about  thirty  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Ohio.  The  site  that  was  chosen  by 
the  Indians  is  remarkable  for  its  natiu'al  strength 
and  is,  upon  three  sides  of  it,  almost  impregnable. 
The  hill  which  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  valley,  is  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  pro- 
montory having  almost  precipitous  sides  except  where 
it  is  joined  to  the  plateau.  The  Little  Miami  winds 
round  one  part  of  the  base,  and  some  small  tributary 
streams  join  it  firom  the  other  side. 

The  shape  and  length  of  the  embankments  are 

shown  in  the  accompanying  plan,  which  is  a  reduction 

that  I  have  drawn  from  one  that  was  made  in  1843 

by  Professor  Locke  of  Cincinnati.  *   It  will  be  observed 

that  the  ramparts  follow  closely  the  curves  of  the 

ridge  of  the  hill  and  that  the  camp  is  practically 

divided  into  two  parts,  the  outer  division  being  near 

the  plain,  and  the  inner  one  being  at  the  head  of  the 

promontory,  where  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  the  most 

steep   and  inaccessible.     The   latter  was  probably 

Extended  as  a  final  stronghold  in  the  event  of  the 

Outer  work  being  captm'ed. 

The  magnitude  of  the  inclosing  embankments  of 


•"Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  pp.  19. 


\ 
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the  outer  camp  is  astonishing.  It  is  here  that  the 
position  is  most  open  to  direct  attack,  and  no  efforts 
or  labour  have  been  spared  in  carrying  out  what  was 
thought  necessary  to  prevent  capture.  No  Roman 
or  British  encampment  that  I  have  seen  surpasses 
this  tnreat  Indian  work.  I  walked  round  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  ramparts.  They  are  not  less  than  four 
niiles  in  length.  They  follow  every  curve  of  the  hill 
and  the  heads  of  all  the  numerous  ravines. 

The  ground  of  the  inclosure  is  level.     At  the  time 

of  my  visit  it  was  covered  with  forest  trees,  amongst 

which  were  many  poplars.     Upon  the  slopes  of  the 

embankments  there  was  a  luxuriant  growth  of  large 

heeches   and   oaks.     The    quantity    of   earth    that 

must  have  been  conveyed  and  thrown  up  when  form- 

^  these  banks  must   have   been   enormous.     The 

^■amparts  vary  in  height  between  ten  and  twenty  feet 

according  to  the  character  of  the  natural  defence 

afforded  by  the  slopes  of  the  hill.      At  the  approach 

"*oni  the  plain  they  are  fifteen  feet  high  and  have  a 

^^e  of  sixty-three  feet.     The  platform  at  the  top 

^^^rages  five  feet  wide. 

There  is  no  ditch.     Nothing  could  more  clearly 
^^rk  the  difference  between   this  fortification  and 
^^e  that  would  have  been  made  by  a  white  race. 
^^^  outer  ditch  is  usually  considered  as  not  only  of 
^^Sential  importance  in  works  of  defence,  but  its  ex- 
^vation  supplies  the  earth  required  for  the  ramparts. 
^"t  seems  evident  that  either  these  Indians  in  their 
Method  of  defensive  warfare  did  not  always  consider 
^  ditch  to  be  useful,  or  it  is  possible  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  having  shovels  or  pickaxes,  they  pre- 
ferred obtaining  earth  in  some  other  manner  which 
they  found  more  convenient. 
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Upon  enquiring  among  the  farmers  who  were 
occupying  the  adjacent  land,  I  found  that  there  was 
a  prevalent  opinion  amongst  them  that  the  earth 
composing  these  embankments  had  been  brought 
from  a  distance  and  that  it  had  been  carried  by 
hand.  It  was  also  believed  by  them  that  the  fort 
could  not  have  been  made  by  Indians  and  that  it  was 
built  at  a  very  remote  period  by  some  other  race. 

When  walking  upon  the  top  of  the  broad  ram- 
parts I  observed  that  there  were  no  evidences  of  the 
excavations  that  supplied  the  earth  for  the  formation 
of  the  enormous  banks.  In  some  parts  of  the  interior 
there  were  some  shallow  depressions,  and  also  several 
holes  which  had  been  made  for  some  unknown  pur- 
pose, but  they  could  not  have  provided  the  quantities 
required.  It  is  possible,  and,  I  think  probable,  that 
the  earth  was  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  land 
within  the  inclosure.  A  shallow  excavation  made  to 
a  depth  not  exceeding  six  inches  over  the  whole 
area  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  would  have  given 
a  sufficient  supply.  The  methods  of  digging^  the 
ground,  and  of  conveying  the  earth  must  necessarily 
have  been  very  primitive,  and  it  is  surprising  that, 
with  all  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome, 
works  of  such  magnitude  should  have  been  raised. 

At  a  gap  in  an  angle  over-looking  the  river  the 
remains  of  a  road,  which  led  down  to  the  water,  can 
still  be  traced.  At  the  part  where  this  road  entered 
the  fort  it  is  evident  that  it  had  been  paved  with 
flat  water  worn  stones.  The  ramparts  here  reach 
their  greatest  dimensions,  being  fully  twenty  feet 
high.  The  appearance  of  Fort  Ancient  from  this 
position  was  very  remai'kable,  and  the  effect  was 
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heightened  by  the  beautiful  foliage  of  the  forest 
trees  that  crowned  the  summits  of  these  lofty  earth- 
works. 

'  The  inner  part  of  the  camp  was  strongly  fortified. 
High  banks  were  raised  across  the  narrow  part  of 
the  enclosure  at  the  centre,  and  two  mounds  guarded 
the  approach.  The  road  to  the  outer  camp  from  the 
plain  was  also  protected  by  two  mounds,  and  from 
these  there  ran  low  parallels  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
fourteen  hundred  yards.  They  then  terminated  by 
closing  round  another  mound  which  was  probably 
used  for  the  purpose  of  a  look-out.  Some  labourers 
at  a  farm  near  this  position  told  me  that  there  once 
existed  other  parallel  banks  connected  with  the  fort, 
which  could  be  traced  for  several  miles,  but  that 
these  had  been  destroyed. 

There  are  certain  features  in  the  construction  of 
this  fortification  which  have  attracted  attention, 
but  their  purpose  has  not  been,  and  probably  cannot 
be,  explained.  There  are  not  less  than  seventy  gaps 
or  openings  leading  out  of  the  embankments.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  these  were  intended  to  allow 
the  escape  of  water  from  the  interior.  There  is 
another  theory  which  has  been  suggested,  according 
to  which  it  is  thought  possible  that  they  were  open- 
ings made  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  Indians  to 
rush  out  at  several  points  to  repel  their  enemies,  and 
that  they  were  fenced  by  stockades. 

It,  however,  happens  that  these  gaps  are  some- 
times in  positions  where  the  slopes  of  the  hill  are  so 
steep  as  to  be  practically  inaccessible,  and  at  other 
places  they  are  on  the  level  ground  from  which  no 
surplus  waters  could   drain    away.     They  seem  to 
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have  formed  part  of  the  system  of  fortification,  fa 
they   occur   in   the   same   inexplicable    manner    a 
another  hill  work  of  defence,  built  under    simi 
conditions,  on  the  summit  of  a  promontory  with  pre 


cipitous  slopes,  about  forty  miles  to  the  south-easi 
of  this  position,  which  was  evidently  built  by  th( 
same  race. 

This  large  earthwork  is  called  Fort  Hill,  and  it  i^K-s 

singular  in  the  respect  of  having  afforded  to  its  sur 

veyor  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  th« 
question  of  its  antiquity.  Consequently  it  has  b< 
come  possible  to  establish  well  founded  conclusion  s 
with  respect  to  the  dates  of  the  construction  o^^f 
earthworks  of  a  similar  character. 

Professor  Locke,  in  his  report  on  the  geology 
that  part  of  Ohio,  stated  that  on  the  top  of  thi 
wall  of  Fort  Hill  stood  a  chestnut  tree  six  feet 
diameter.  '*  Counting  and  measuring,''  he  observei^^'j 
"  the  annual  layers  of  wood  where  an  axeman 
cut  into  the  trunk,  I  found  them  at  nearly  200 
the  foot,  which  would  give  to  this  tree  the  age  <r  ""^f 
600  years.  A  poplar  tree,  seven  feet  in  diametei 
standing  in  the  ditch,  allowing  the  thickness  to  tl 
layers  which  I  have  found  in  like  poplars,  170  to  tl 
foot,  would  give  nearly  the  same  result,  607  years." 

Accepting  the  deductions  of  Professor  Locke 
being  correct,  it  follows  that  the  period  when  th  — is 
hill  fort  was  constructed  was  not  later  than  tl  ^^ 
thirteenth  century.     Admitting  that  the  thirteenfit^A 


♦Second   Annual   Report   of  the    Geological    Survey   of  t-^^ 
State  of  Ohio,  1838,  pp.  269. 
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century  is  therefore  the  latest  age  that  can  be  as- 
cribed to  works  of  this  type,  they  may  be  mucli 
older,  for  the  forest  trees  within  the  inclosures  may 
have  succeeded  earlier  growths. 

It  is  not  possible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  age  of 
earthworks  from  their  appearance,*  and  it  is  only  by 
counting  the  annual  rings  of  trees  that  happen  to 
have  been  growing  upon  them,  that  any  safe  theories 
respecting  their  antiquity  can  be  adopted. 

Looking  at  the  geographical  position  of  Fort 
Ancient,  with  reference  to  the  other  hill  works  of 
defence  that  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Mound  Builders,  there  are  good  reasons  for  assuming 
that  this  was  their  last  stronghold,  built  with  the 
intention  of  creating  a  permanent  barrier  against  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies.  In  time  of  war  it  was  a 
seciure  encampment,  large  enough  to  contain  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  a  numerous  tribe.  In  time 
of  peace  it  was  well  situated  for  the  usual  re- 
quirements of  Indians.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  abounding  with  game,  and  was  immediately 
connected  with  a  good  navigable  river  which  enaf)le*l 
their  canoes  to  maintain  direct  communications  with 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

Although,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  principles  of  construction  of  the  liill 
defensive  works  which  appeared  to  Ixi  Ijeyond  tlie 
capacities  of  a  piu^ely  Indian  race,  I  invariably  found 


*The  earthworits  thrown  up  between  Gallipoli  and  the  Gulf  of 
Saros  during  the  Crimean  war  in  1854-1855  had  the  ap|>earance 
of  considerable  antiquity  when  I  saw  them  nearly  a  (quarter  of  a 
century  afterwards  in  1878. 
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that  the  men  who  were  settled  as  farmers  near  th. 
principal  entrenchments  held  the  opinion  that  the^ 
must  have  been  raised  by  a  people  possessing 
superior  condition  of  civilisation  to  the  tribes  wh. 
occupied  the  land  at  the  close  of  the  eighteent' 
century,  and  who  were  personally  known  by  many  c 
the  early  settlers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  desirable  that  these  local  opinion 
should  not  be  altogether  disregarded,  especially  whe= 
it  is  remembered  that  they  are  supported  to  soin 
extent  by  Indian  traditions  and  by  the  fact  that  ri 
embankments  of  a  similar  formation  exist  in  aix" 
other  part  of  North  America.  It  is  therefore  neces 
sary  that  the  statements  of  the  Indians,  respecting 
the  previous  occupation  of  parts  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
by  men  of  a  white  race,  should  be  given  a  passing  con- 
-sideration. 

The  Shawnees,  who  were  found  to  be  m  possession 
of  this  region,  informed  the  European  colonists  that 
the  ancient  forts  had  been  made  by  white  people, 
who  after  long  wars  against  the  Indians  had  been 
exterminated.  Their  traditions  upon  this  subject 
were  said  to  have  been  clear  and  decided. 

On  the  other  hand  the  statements  of  the  Dela 
wares,  who  were  settled  in  the  Northern  parts  of  tht 
State  point  to  other  conclusions.  They  said  that  tht 
men  who  had  raised  the  forts  and  entrenchment* 
were  called  the  Tallegewi,  and  that  great  wars  tool 
place  between  them  and  the  Iroquois.  After  man} 
years  the  Tallegewi  were  defeated  and  left  the  country 
The  Delawares  made  no  allusion  with  respect  to  an) 
differences  of  race  or  colour  between  the  Tallegew 
and  the  other  Indian  tribes. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  evidence  upon 
this  interesting  subject  is  so  vague  and  obscure.       If 
^en  of  foreign  origin  had  been  settled  in  Ohio  before 
the  fourteenth   century  it  would  be  reasonable   to 
expect  that  traces  of  them  would  have  l)een  left  there 
or  some  remaining  indications  of  their  relicrion.     In 
the  reports  and  letters  of  the  French  missionaries, 
many  of  whom  spoke  and  understood  the  language  of 
the  tribes  amongst  whom  they  lived,   there  is   no 
mention  made  of  any  rumours  or  traditions  of  white 
people  having  dwelt  in  this  part  of  America.     There 
Avere  however  at  a  later  period,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  certain  statements  made  by 
officers  and  men  who  had  been  made  ])risoners  by  the 
Indians,  which,  at  that  time,  received  much  atten- 
tion.    A  cavalry  oflScer,  named  Stuart,  said  that  in 
the  country  west  of  Mississippi  he  had  seen  a  tribe  of 
Indians  who  were  remarkably  white  in  colour  and  had 
reddish  hair.     He  was  informed  by  them  that  their 
forefathers  came  from  a  foreign  land  and  had  settled 
in  Florida,  but  that  when  the    Spaniards  invaded 
that  country  they  moved  to  their  present  dwelling 
places.      A  fellow-captive,   who   was  a  Welshman, 
<leclared    that   he  understood  the  language  of  the 
tribe,  as  it  differed  very  little  from  what  was  spoken 
in  Wales. 

Other  reports  of  a  similar  character  were  made  by 
men  who  had  lived  with  tribes  occupying  lands  near 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  has 
also  been  noticed  that  Indians  having  fair  hair  and 
hlue  eyes,  were  living  with  the  Mandans  in  their 
settlements  near  the  Missouri.  With  respect  to  the 
statements  about  Welsh  speaking  Indians,  it  is  pos- 
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sible  that  the  captives  may  have  been  mfluenced  by 
the  beUef  in  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  shipMS, 
under  the  direction  of  Prince  Madoc,  left  the  Welsh 
coasts  m  the  twelfth  century  and  landed  their  crews 
and  emigrants  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Florida 
peninsula.* 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  large  but  irregular  embankments,  such 
as  those  at  Fort  Ancient,  by  the  supposition  that 
the  actions  of  a  numerous  tribe  of  Indians  were 
under  the  influence  or  direction  of  men  belonging  to 
another  race.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  reference  to 
the  geometrical  inclosures  on  the  plains,  for  these 
must  have  been  unquestionally  planned  by  men  who 
possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
tracing  mathematical  designs. 

Take  for  example  the  plans  of  the  works  at  Newark 


♦According  to  Hakluyt,  Madoc  **  prepared  certaine  ships  with 
men  and  munition,  and  sought  adventures  by  seas ;  sailing  West 
and  leaving  the  coast  of  Ireland  so  farre  North,  that  he  came 
vnto  a  land  vnknowen,  where  he  saw  many  strange  things. 

Of  the  voyage  and  returne  of  this  Madoc  there  be  many  fables 
fained,  as  the  common  people  do  vse  in  distance  of  place  and 
length  of  time,  rather  to  augment  than  to  diminish :    but  sure  it 

is  there  he  was This  Madoc  arriving  in  that  Westerne 

countrey,  vnto  the  which  he  came  in  the  yere  1170,  left  most  of 
his  people  there,  and  returning  backe  for  more  of  his  owne 
nation,  acquaintance  and  friends  to  inhabit  that  faire  and  large 
countrey,  went  thither  again  with  ten  sailes,  as  I  find  noted  by 
Gutyn  Owen. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  land  whereunto  he  came  was  some 
part  of  the  West  Indies." 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  iii,  p.  21. 
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and  Circleville.  It  may  be  thought  that  simple 
figures,  such  as  the  squares,  would  be  within  the 
comprehension  of  uneducated  Indians.  It  would 
nevertheless  be  found  difl&cult  to  lay  down  upon 
open  fields  a  square,  with  all  the  sides  equal  and  its 
angles  true  right  angles,  containing  so  large  an  area 
as  twenty  acres.* 

The  execution  of  the  outlines  of  correct  circles 
inclosing  spaces  of  nearly  thirty  acres,  presents  stil 
greater  difficulties.  It  would  have  required  ; 
specially  trained  mind  to  form  the  conception  of  ^ 
cii'ciunference  having  an  imaginary  point  within 
from  which  all  lines  drawn  to  it  would  be  equal. 

But  the  figure  which  would  have  been  absolutely 
impracticable  to  construct  without  proper  surveying 
appliances  for  making  accurate  measurements,  and 
fixing  the  true  angles,  is  that  of  the  octagon.  Even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  with  the 
help  of  suitable  instruments,  it  would  have  required 
much  skill  and  calculation  to  trace  a  true  octagon 


*When  examining  the  inclosures  near  Newark,  I  had  with  me 
the  plan  of  the  survey  of  Mr.  Atwater,  published  in  1820  in  the 
1st  Volume  of  the  Archaeologia  Americana.  The  plan  pp.  66  is, 
in  its  proportions,  a  reduction  that  I  made  of  the  survey  of 
Mr.  Whittlesea,  but  the  inclosures  are  drawn  according  to  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Atwater. 

The  survey  of  Mr.  Whittlesea  is  given  at  pp.  67  "Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.'*  Some  of  the  smaller 
earthworks  and  parallels  no  longer  exist,  having  been  probably 
removed  by  the  plough. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  Archaeology  in  North  America, 
I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Baird,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  for  having  placed  in  my  hands  the  valuable  and 
impartial  work  written  by  Mr.  Haven. 
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whose  embankments  contained  within  them  an  area 
exceeding  forty  acres.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
an  accurately  designed  work  of  this  shape  and  mag- 
nitude could  have  been  plaimed  by  Indians,  or  that 
the  construction  of  a  figure  so  essentially  scientific 
and  unusual,  could  have  been  originated  by  them.  It 
is  therefore  possible  to  conclude,  that,  the  geometrical 
earthworks  in  Ohio  may  have  been  raised  by  native 
tribes,  acting  under  the  direction  of  European  sur- 
veyors, or  of  men  who  had  received  a  mathematical 
education. 

Considerations  upon  the  subject  of  the  race  and 
capacity  of  the  builders,  have  been  to  some  extent 
complicated  by  the  reports  that  were  made  concerning 
the  ages  of  the  trees  that  grew  upon  and  within  the 
ancient  ramparts  at  Marietta.  In  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Hildreth,  quoted  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  is 
clearly  stated  that  trees  were  growing  there  which 
were  from  four  to  five  hundred  years  old. 

As  this  evidence  is  very  important  it  is  desirable  to 
examine  it  with  attention.  This  statement  was  made 
when  he  was  attempting  to  fix  an  approximate  date 
for  the  age  of  a  burial  mound  which  was  placed  near 
the  fortifications.  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  mound 
that  were  discovered  the  ornaments  of  a  sword  belt 
and  scabbard.  These  ornaments  were  made  of  copper 
and  plated  with  silver,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
of  European  manufactiu^e. 

The  calculation  of  the  age  of  the  trees  is  probably 

based  upon  the  results  of  an  examination  that  took 

place  shortly  after  the  settlement  of  Marietta  duiing 

the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was 

at  that  time  decided  by  several  of  the  inhabitants  to 
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fell  some  of  the  largest  and  oldest  trees  then  growing 
within  the  earthworks,  and  ascertain  their  ages  by 
counting  the  number  of  annual  rings  contained  in 
them.  The  operations  were  executed  in  the  presence 
of  Governor  St.  Clair  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler, 
Several  of  the  trees  were  found  to  have  between 
three  hundred  and  four  hundred  circles.  One  tree 
was  carefully  examined  and  Dr.  Cutler  stated  that  it 
contained  at  least  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
circles.  ^ 

As  nothing  can  be  more  concfusive  as  a  proof  of 
age  than  the  niunber  of  rings  found  in  any  tree 
growing  beyond  the  tropics,  this  evidence  establishes 
an  antiquity  for  these  embankments  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  ages  of  the  trees  growing  upon  the  Marietta 
inclosures  do  not  however  enable  a  date  to  be  esti- 
mated for  the  construction  of  such  works  as  those  at 
Newark,  for  the  shapes  at  Marietta  are  irregular  and, 
according  to  the  survey,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
laid  down  with  geometrical  accuracy.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  Newark  inclosures  were  made  at 
some  later  period. 

The  fact  of  a  ferule  of  silver  and  a  plate  of  iron 
having  been  placed  with  the  skeletons  in  the  burial 
mound  at  Circleville  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
tumulus  like  the  one  at  Marietta  was  raised  since  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  On  account  of 
its  having  been   placed  within  the  inclosure  it  was 


♦See  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Thaddeus  Harris,  pp.  54,  published  in 
Boston  in  1805. 
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originally  conjectured  that  it  belonged  to  th6-  «ame 
people  that  formed  the  surrounding  embankixient, 
but  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  a  theory  of  such  importance. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  could  have  been 
the  object  of  the  Indians  in  constructing  large  earth- 
works in  the  shapes  of  squares  and  circles.  Various 
theories  have  been  advanced  upon  the  subject,  but 
nothing  that  can  be  considered  satisfactory  has  yet 
been  ascertained.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  plans 
it  naturally  occurs  to  the  mind  to  endeavour  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  these  particular  forms. 

It  is  probable  that  these  types  of  inclosures  would 
be  convenient  for  the  habits  and  purposes  of  an 
Indian  tribe  during  peace,  and  that  they  afforded 
protection  in  war.  The  square  inclosures  may  have 
been  intended  to  contain  the  village,  the  dwellings  of 
the  chiefe,  and  the  council  house.  The  circles,  with 
their  single  opening  for  approach,  which  could  be 
strongly  guarded,  would  in  that  case  be  the  strong- 
holds in  which,  during  hostilities,  would  be  placed 
the  women  and  children.  A  circular  fort,  such  as 
that  at  Newark,  would,  under  the  usual  conditions 
of  Indian  warfare,  be  practically  impregnable.  In 
the  event  of  the  outer  square  being  captured  it  would 
have  a  sufficient  area  to  give  the  space  that  would 
be  wanted  for  the  defending  tribe. 

The  antiquity  of  these  works  is  a  problem  that 
does  not  possess  all  the  elements  that  are  required 
for  its  solution.  But  in  consequence  of  the  exer- 
tional system  of  construction  certain  inferences  can 
be  determined.      It  may  be  assumed  that  the  geo- 
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metric^ly  shaped  inclosures  could  not  have  been 
platiiied  by  Indians,  and  that  therefore  the  square, 
circular  and  octagonal  works,  were  constructed  at 
/•  *;60me  period  subsequent  to  the  landing  of  the  Span- 
\  * /'iards  in  Florida,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centurv'.* 

If  these  embankments  were  raised  before  that 
period,  it  would  be  almost  necessary  to  admit,  that 
white  men  possessing  a  knowledge  of  mathematics 
were  living  amongst  the  Indians  before  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492. 

The  difficult  and  interesting  questions  relating  to 
the  origin,  civilisation  and  fate  of  the  Mound  Build- 
ers, have  been  the  subjects  of  frequent  investigations 
and  of  numerous  theories.  They  appear  to  have  in- 
habited Ohio  for  many  centuries. 


♦Florida  was  discovered  in  1512  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  aged 
governor  of  Porto  Rico,  who  was  then  seeking  for  the  Fountain 
of  Youth,  which,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  historian  of 
the  voyage,  was  believed  to  have  the  power  to  rejuvenate  old 
men,  and  restore  to  them  the  vigour  of  early  manhood. 

An  expedition  undertaken  a  few  years  later,  in  1528,  by 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  had  a  disastrous  termination.  Many 
Spaniards  were  left  behind,  the  majority  of  whom  were  probably 
tortured  and  killed.  Others,  in  accordance  with  Indian  customs, 
may  have  been  chosen  by  squaws  to  be  their  husbands,  and 
would  have  consequently  taken  part  in  the  conduct  of  tribal 
affairs. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these  Spanish  adventurers, 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  any  opportunity  that  may  have 
occurred,  to  proceed  into  the  interior  of  the  new  continent. 
Due  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
French  may  have  assisted  the  Indians  in  the  construction  of  their 
forts  on  the  plains,  at  any  period  between  the  dates  of  their  first 
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partial  occupation  of  Canada  in  1541,  and  the  final  abandonment 
of  their  positions  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  in  1758. 

Amongst  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  held  with  respect 
to  the  Moimd  Builders,  there  is  one  which  attributes  their  origin 
to  the  northern  part  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morgan,  whose  works  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Indian  races  have  placed  him  in  the  position  of  being  a  high 
authority  upon  all  matters  relating  to  them,  wrote  to  me  a  letter 
upon  the  question  of  their  migrations,  in  which  he  observed  as 
follows : — •*  Any  opinion  as  to  who  were  the  mound  builders 
must  be  speculative.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they  were  village 
Indians  from  New  Mexico,  and  having  found  the  climate  too 
severe  for  their  type  of  village  life,  retired  gradually  from  the 
country.**  Although  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  all  theories  as  to 
the  Mound  Builders  must  be  necessarily  indeterminate,  yet 
nothing  has  been  found  amongst  the  ornaments  or  weapons 
that  were  placed  in  their  burial  mounds,  which  supports  the 
hypothesis  that  they  were  different  in  race  or  intelligence  from 
the  tribes  that  surrounded  them. 


CHAPTER  VL 


The  burning  of  the  Steamer  Stonewall. — Indian  Mounds  and 
Earthworks  at  Cahokia. — Confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri.— Sacs  and  Foxes. — Education  of  Indians. — Nauvoo. — 
Winona. — Sioux  Encampment. — Ancient  Mounds  near  St.  Paul's. 
— ^The  Sioux  War  in  Minnesota. — Note  upon  the  Ogallallas. 


Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  navigation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  which  had  extended  over  a  distance 
exceeding  nine  hundred  miles,  we  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and  proceeded  on  our  course  up 
the  Mississippi.  Evening  was  approaching  when  we 
saw  a  large  steamer  called  the  Stonewall,  passing  us 
on  her  way  to  New  Orleans,  crowded  with  passen- 
gers happily  unaware  of  the  terrible  nature  of  their 
impending  fate,  and  of  the  event  about  to  happen 
before  nightfall. 

At  sunset,  all  those  who  were  on  board  of  our 
vessel,  were  assembled  upon  the  upper  deck,  watch- 
ing the  unusual  brilliancy  of  the  reflections  upon 
the  water,  and  the  vivid  colouring  of  the  clouds 
gathering  round  the  setting  sun.  We  then  supposed 
these  effects  to  be  caused  by  the  haze  sometimes 
observed  in  the  atmosphere  during  that  beautiful 
season  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  which  has  been 
given  the  name  of  the  Indian  summer.  We  were 
ignorant  of  the  conflagration  that  was  taking  place 
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lower  down  the  river,  or  we  might  have  surmised 
that  the  glowing  tints  were  possibly  caused  by  the 
smoke  and  flames  rising  from  the  burning  of  the 
steamer  we  had  seen  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

We  were  afterwards  informed  that  news  had  been 
received,  that  a  disastrous  fire  had  occurred  on  board 
the  Stonewall  shortly  after  we  passed  her,  and  the 
flames  spread  with  such  rapidity,  that,  although  she 
«va8  close  to  the  river  banks,  only  thirty-five  out  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  passengers  were  saved.  The 
accident  was  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  a  man, 
who,  when  lighting  his  pipe,  accidentally  set  fire  to 
a  quantity  of  hay  that  was  carried  between  the 
upper  decks  as  cargo.  It  was  usual  to  protect  the 
hay  when  embarked  in  this  manner,  by  covering  it 
with  a  tarpaulin,  but  through  some  inattention  this 
precaution  had  been  neglected.  The  Stonewall  was 
humt  to  the  water  s  edge. 

AlS  we  drew  near  to  St.  Louis,  we  passed  the  wide 
^ow  plains  upon  which  is  situated  the  great  Cahokia 
Atound.     As  it  was  my  purpose  to  make  an  expe- 
dition to  that  part  of  Illinois  before  proceeding  to 
^lie  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,   I   went 
*fciere  a   few   days   after   we   had  landed  from  the 
steamer. 

The  mound  when  seen  from  the  plains,  stands 
^Ht  from  them  in  a  manner  so  isolated  and  promi- 
nent, that  it  seems  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  un- 
questionable that  it  must  have  been  raised  by 
Human  labour ;  but  upon  a  closer  investigation  there 
^re  good  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  a  natural 
tbnnation  of  the  land,  shaped  originally  like  a 
rounded    hillock,    and    subsequently    terraced    and 
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altered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
altogether  artificial.  It  is  ninety  feet  high,  and  the 
base,  if  the  whole  of  the  irregular  and  spreading  area 
is  included,  covers  a  space  of  about  nine  acres.  The 
summit  is  level,  and  contains  nearly  two  acres. 
Upon  this  was  established  a  substantial  farmhouse, 
which  I  found  to  be  tenanted  by  a  kind  and  hospit- 
able family,  who  were  evidently  in  a  prosperoas 
condition,  and  able  to  cultivate  their  land  advan- 
tageously. 

The  hillock  has  been  given  locally  the  name  of 
Monks  Mound,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  for 
several  years  the  site  of  a  small  monastery,  belonging 
to  some  of  the  brethren  of  La  Trappe,  who,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  emigrated  to  this 
remote  spot  when  the  monastic  orders  were  sup- 
pressed during  the  French  Revolution.  The  monks 
used  the  lower  slopes  as  a  garden,  and  there  still 
remain  the  indications  of  the  terraced  ground  which 
was  used  by  them  for  their  solitary  walks.  The 
Trappists  are  supposed  to  have  left  Cahokia  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  tlie  Bourbons.  Probably 
they  returned  to  France  when  the  Monastery  of  La 
Trappe  was  re-established,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVIIL 

Before  the  mound  was  used  as  a  farm  there  was 
on    its   summit  an   Indian    tumulus.      The    farmer 


The  accompanying  sketch  of  the  mounds  was  taken  from  the 
slope  of  the  Cahokia  Mound,  at  a  height  of  about  forty  feet 
above  the  plain.  It  represents  what  now  remains  of  these 
singular  earthworks  ;  they  must  originally  have  been  much  more 
numerous. 
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taking  a  practical  view  of  this  burial  heap,  destroyed 
it  and  spread  the  contents  over  his  land. 

On  the  plain  below,  there  exists  a  remaikable 
group  of  circular  and  platform  mounds,  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  unusual  position  and  ground 
plan,  demand  careful  attention.  They  differ  from 
the  earthworks  in  Ohio,  and  appear  to  have  been 
raised  by  a  tribe  having  exceptional  customs  and 
habits  of  life.  The  mounds  are  not  suiTOunded  by 
any  embankments,  and  were  entirely  unprotected. 
They  were  probably  raised  to  make  high  platforms 
for  the  dwellings  of  the  chiefs.  One  of  them  was 
used,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Cahokia,  as  the 
site  of  the  village  school-house. 

I  endeavoured  to  trace  the  plan  of  the  ancient 
inclosure,  which  contained  a  group  of  the  greatest 
archaeological  importance,  but  so  many  of  the  mounds 
had  been  levelled,  that  it   was  difl&cult  to  form  defi- 
nite conclusions  with  regard  to  its  shape  or  extent. 
It  seems    to  have  been  an  irregular  parallelogram, 
about  fifteen  hundred  yards  in   length,    having   at 
each  end  a  large  earthwork  or  mound,  with  a  wide 
and  well  levelled  platform  on  the  top.     In  the  centre, 
there  were   two  conical  mounds,  which  must  have 
been  raised   in  that    position   for    some    important 
purpose.     They  were  each  about  forty  feet  high,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  so  placed  as  to  dominate  the 
mounds  forming  the  sides  of  the  inclosure.    The  men 
farming  the  adjacent  plains,  stated  that  there  had 
been  a   large   number   of  small   burial  mounds   on 
their    lands,    most    of  which   had  been   destroyed. 
They  had  found  in  them  quantities  of  bones  and 
skulls,  but  no  ornaments  or  stone  weapons. 
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When  ploughing  the  ground,  they  had  seen  belo 
the  surface,  fragments  of  rude  pottery  and  man^ 
flint  arrow  heads.  A  large  and  highly  polished  ston^ 
spear  head  was  discovered  near  the  settlement  and- 
given  by  the  finder  to  the  young  American  lady 
who  was  then  acting  as  teacher  at  the  school  house* 
on  the  mound.  It  was  a  hard  kind  of  flinty  chert, 
and  was  a  singularly  fine  specimen  of  Indian  work- 
manship.* 

When  I  had  completed  the  measurement  of  the 
spaces  inclosed  by  the  mounds  on  the  plain,  I 
returned  to  the  great  mound  in  order  to  examine 
it,  and  my  previous  conjecture  that  it  was  a  natural 
formation  remained  unchanged.  It  was,  however, 
impossible  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
for  it  required  a  properly  executed  scientific  investi- 
gation to  be  made,  before  the  problem  of  the  con- 
struction could  be  determined.  If  it  should  be  proved 
to  be  artificial,  its  position  and  shape  as  a  high 
platform  earthwork,  would  sup|x»rt  a  theory,  that  it 
was  raised  bv  the  St\me  n\ce  that  built  the  ofreater 
temple  platform  of  Cholula,  in  Mexico. 

After  quitting  the  Cahokia  mounds  and  traversing 
.several  miles  of  the  plains,  whei'e  for  centiu'ies  many 
generations  of  Indians  had  encamped,  I  returned  to 
St.  Louis  and  embarked  on  boai-d  the  Muscatine,  a 
steamer  about  to  proceed  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
navigable  watere  of  the  Mississippi.  Sixteen  miles 
above  St.  Louis  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
and  observed  how  its  waters,  thickly  charged  w^th 


*The   >chooI   teacher,  Mi>s   Maud  Osbom,   requested  me  to 
accept  this  spear  head  in  memor}'  of  my  visit. 
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earth,  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  river 
into  which  it  flowed.  Above  the  confluence,  the 
Mississippi  is  a  clear,  tranquil  stream,  but  after 
receiving  the  Missouri  it  becomes  muddy,  rushing, 
and  turbulent.* 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  have  gone  up  the 
Missouri  to  Nebraska,  and  the  ancient  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Pawnees,  but  there  were  certain 
diflBculties  which  made  that  plan  impracticable,  so  1 
decided  to  proceed  northwards,  and  then  to  cross 
the  prairies  of  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  towards  the 
valley  of  the  river  Platte.  I  was  fortunate  in  having 
as  a  companion  on  board  the  steamer,  an  American 
judge,  who,  before  being  appointed  to  the  post  he 
then  held,  had  been  for  many  years  acting  as  Indian 
agent  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  tribes,  who  were  at  that  time 
dwelling  upon  the  territories  bordering  on  the  banks 
of  the  river. 

Judge  Williams  had  great  sympathy  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  tribes  with  whom  he  lived,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to  estab- 
l^h  a  higher  state  of  civilisation  amongst  them.  He 
thought  that  the  younger  members  of  the  Sacs  and 
^oxes  might  be  educated  in  such  a  manner,  that 
^th  due  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
temperament,  they  could  be  made  capable  of  taking 


♦The  Missouri  joins  the  Mississippi  after  having  pursued  a 
devious  course  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  a  distance 
estimated  to  be  nearly  three  thousand  miles,  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  navigable  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  its 
waters  are  at  their  highest  level. 
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a  sensible  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  become 
fitted  to  fulfil  the  duties  or  occupations  of  useful  and 
peaceful  citizens.  The  authorities  with  whom  he 
consulted,  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
scheme  suggested.  Suitable  school  buildings  were 
placed  upon  the  reservation,  and  good  teachers 
were  selected.  For  a  time  the  work  progressed 
favourably;  the  boys  were  in  the  first  place  well 
gi'ounded  in  the  English  language,  and  then  their 
attention  was  directed  to  mathematics. 

After  several  years  of  study,  the  senior  class  of 
boys  had  become  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be  able  to 
draw  geometrical  figures  and  understand  elementary 
algebra.  The  teachers  were  hopeful,  and  it  was 
thought  probable,  that  some  of  the  pupils  might 
\iltimately  make  such  progress  as  to  enable  them  to 
be  prepared  for  Yale  University.  All  the  zeal  and 
energies  of  the  masters,  were  however  proved  to 
have  been  useless.  One  morning  the  whole  of  the 
senior  class  appeared  at  school,  di-essed  and  painted 
for  war.  They  had  thrown  off  their  ordinary  clothes, 
had  put  on  mocassins  and  leggings,  twisted  their 
hair  in  accordance  with  savage  customs  and  had 
stuck  feathers  in  it.  The  principal  asked  them  what 
was  meant  by  this  extraordinary  conduct.  '*  We 
have  come  to  say,'  they  replied,  **  that  we  now  leave 
you  ;  we  are  no  longer  boys  :  we  are  Indians." 
They  then,  without  saying  another  word,  abruptly 
left  the  school  and  never  returned  to  it. 

The  experiences  of  Judge  Williams,  with  respect 
to  the  subject  of  the  higher  education  of  those  tribes 
of  North  American  Indians,  whose  territories  were 
in  the  u})per  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
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corresponded  with  what  I  was  told  by  the  French 
Missionaries  pLaced  in  charge  of  the  Indian  convents 
in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  More  than  two 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  work  of  converting, 
educating  and  civilising  the  Iroquois,  Chippewa  and 
Algonquin  tribes  was  undertaken.  During  that  long 
time  there  had  been  no  good  result.  The  earnest 
labours  and  devotion  of  their  lives  to  these  duties 
had  been  unavailing,  and  the  attempts  to  overcome 
the  wild  instincts  of  Indians  were  thoroughly  unsuc- 
cessfiil.  The  Judge  was  of  opinion,  that,  with  all 
Indians,  the  desire  for  a  free  and  savage  life,  became 
irrepressible  upon  reaching  manhood. 

On  the  plains  near  the  river,  there  were  numerous 
vestiges  of  native  encampments.     At  Nauvoo,  I  was 
told  by  a  farmer  that  he  opened  a  great  number  of 
low  mounds  which  were  on  his  land,  and  had  found 
in  them  nothing  but  broken  pottery  and  charcoal, 
but  in  ploughing  his  fields  he  had  discovered  quan- 
tities  of  arrow   heads,    and   several   grooved  stone 
iiammers.*     Higher  up  the  Mississippi  we  entered 
the  country  once  occupied  by  the  Dakotas,  who  in 
"tlie  seventeenth   century   were  considered  to   be  a 


♦Nauvoo  was  once  brought  into  prominent  notice  in  connection 
'With  the  Mormons,  as  it  was  here  that  they  built  their  first  great 
temple. 

Judge  Williams  had  personally  known  Joseph  Smith,  the 
founder  of  Mormonism,  and  Rigdon  his  chief  colleague.  Joseph 
Smith,  he  said,  was  an  illiterate  man,  but,  was  remarkable  for  a 
kind  of  shrewdness  combined  with  great  insight  into  character. 

Rigdon,  who  had  been  formerly  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  well 
educated,  and  was  generally  employed  in  obtaining  converts  and 
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most  brave  and  powerful  tribe,  having  superstitious 
customs  and  tribal  regulations  of  an  unusual  nature. 
One  of  their  minor  methods  of  warfare  was  noticed 
by  the  eai'ly  explorers  on  the  prairies  through  which 
we  were  passing.     It  was  the  custom  with  wandering 
bands  of  this  race,  if  surprised  by  a  larger  body  of 
enemies  and  thus  unable  to  make  an  open  resistance, 
to  dig  wide,  shallow  pits,  in  which  they  placed  the 
women  and  children,  and  obtained  a  certain  amoimt 
of  protection  for  themselves.   These  excavations  were 
scooped  out  with  great  rapidity,  the  men  and  their 
families  using  for  this  purpose  knives,  tomahawks 
and   wooden   ladles.     This   method   of  digging  the 
ground,   may   probably  have    been   similar  to  that 
adopted   by    the   Mound   Builders  in   raising  their 
ramparts.     War  pits  were  also  made  by  the  Hurons 
when  retreating  from  the  Iroquois.     When  coasting 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  I  was  shown  on 
the  map  the  positions  where  several  of  these  places 
of  refuge  and  defence  had  been  observed. 


explaining  to   them   the   meaning   of  Smith's  visions  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  religion. 

He  described  Brigham  Young,  with  whom  he  was  also 
acquainted,  as  being  a  person  of  determined  character,  with  a 
domineering  manner. 

When  I  was  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  following  December,  I 
had  a  long  interview  with  that  able  and  astute  leader  of  men. 

Within  twenty  years  from  the  time  when  he  conducted  the 
flight  of  the  Mormons  across  the  deserts  from  Nauvoo  to  Utah, 
he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  highly  satisfactory  condition 
of  good  order  and  prosperity  throughout  the  territories  under 
his  government ;  and  controlled,  with  unquestioned  authority,  a 
community  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  people. 
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We  saw  at  night  upon  the  blufik,  the  fires  of 
Indian  camps;  it  wa3  thought  probable  that  these 
Indians,  whose  villages  were  situated  far  towards 
the  West,  had  come  to  this  part  of  their  ancient 
territory,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  certain  forms 
of  worship  before  one  of  the  large  detached  granite 
boulders,  situated  on  the  plateau  near  to  their  tents» 
On  the  following  evening,  as  we  steamed  slowly 
through  Lake  Pepin,  we  looked  with  much  interest 
at  the  high  steep  promontory,  upon  whose  summit 
the  love-distracted  maiden  Winona*  sang  her  death 
song,  and  then  leapt  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below,  within 
sight  of  her  tribe  who  were  assembled  near  theur 
tents  on  the  shore. 

The  Muscatine  terminated  her  long  upward  voyage 
against  the  swift  stream,  at  the  city  of  St.  Paul's, 
nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  below  the  great  falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Minne- 
sota.    All  this  region  was  at  one  time,  the  principal 


*As  I  looked  at  the  cliff  and  the  reflection  of  its  shadow  in 
the  calm  smooth  waters  of  the  lake,  I  recalled  to  mind  a  similar 
scene  viewed  from  the  deck  of  H. M.S.  Racer  when  passing  at 
sunset  the  promontory  of  Cape  Leucate,  in  Santa  Maura,  the 
classical  site  of  Sappho's  leap.  There  is  a  special  interest 
attached  to  the  fate  of  Winona,  for  it  proves  that  Indian  girls  of 
Dakota  birth  are  capable  of  higher  degrees  of  sentiment  with 
regard  to  their  marriage,  than  those  believed  to  exist  among 
other  tribes.  She  was  not  permitted  for  some  tribal  reason  to 
marry  the  man  she  had  chosen,  and  preferred  death  to  marriage 
with  the  warrior  to  whom  she  was  assigned  by  the  conmiand 

of  her  parents. 

K 
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•gathering  place  of  the  branch  of  the  Dakotas,  called 
Sioux,  and  near  at  hand  was  the  cave  where  th^ 
•annual  council  meetings  took  place.  To  this  plaoe 
were  also  brought  for  biurial,  the  bones  and  skulls  of 
their  dead,  whose  bodies  had  previously  been  placed 
upon  scaffolds,  and  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the 
winds  and  weather. 

Upon  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Mississippi,  there 
are  still  to  be  seen  a  strange  group  of  large  mounds, 
whose  purpose  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  ex- 
amination of  them  has  failed  to  afford  the  slightest 
clue  by  which  any  theory  or  conjecture  can  be  safely 
established.  Soon  after  my  arrival  I  went  there  to 
examine  them  with  particular  attention,  for  I  had 
observed  certain  peculiarities  in  their  shape  and 
position,  which  resembled  portions  of  the  defensive 
hill  works  of  the  Mound  Builders.  Mr.  Hill,  a 
member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul's, 
accompanied  me,  and  pointed  out  those  mounds  j 
which  had  been  opened,  and  carefully  inspected  by 
competent  observers.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  the  burial  places  of  the  Sioux  during  long 
periods  of  time,  and  it  was  hoped  that  some  dis- 
coveries would  be  made  of  antiquarian  importance. 

The  largest  of  the  mounds  was  first  examined,  but 
nothing  was  found  in  it.  There  were  no  signs  of 
burials  near  the  slopes,  and  at  the  base,  contrary  to 
expectation,  there  was  not  found  any  indication  of 
a  fire  having  been  made,  and  there  was  no  charcoal. 
In  another  conical  mound,  although  no  bones  were 
seen,  there  was  in  the  centre  a  hollow  space  which 
contained  several  pieces  of  charred  wood.  A  com- 
paratively low  platform  mound  was  then  opened.   Two 
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fikdetons  were  found  buried  near  the  surface,  but 
from  their  position  and  state  of  preservation,  they 
were  considered  to  be  late  interments  ;  nothing  else 
was  found  within.  Finally  a  large  mound,  situated 
upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  bluflP,  was  thoroughly 
excavated,  and  in  this  there  was  found,  as  in  the 
previously  opened  conical  earthwork,  a  small  hollow 
space  in  the  centre.  In  consequence  of  these  negative 
results,  it  was  not  possible  to  form  any  conclusions 
BS  to  the  object  of  Indians  in  raising  these  exceptional 
works.  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  it  might 
have  been  their  intention  to  use  them,  either  for 
raised  dwelling  places,  or  for  defensive  inclosures 
which  had  not  been  completed. 

Their  position  is  almost  impregnable  ;  the  mounds 
are  not  placed  separately  but  are  closely  joined 
together,  so  that  they  fonn  a  kind  of  embankment. 
The  outer  slopes  are  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
that  they  are  practically  a  prolongation  of  the  steep 
slopes,  and  thus  present  a  singular  parallel  with 
portions  of  those  embankments  of  Fort  Ancient 
which  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami.  The 
similarity  in  the  methods  of  placing  the  mounds,  ia 
made  additionally  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  there 
are  numerous  springs  issuing  from  the  upper  parts 
of  the  bluff,  which  flow  down  as  rivulets  into  the 
river  below.  There  are  altogether  fifteen  mounds  on 
the  top  of  the  promontory  ;  the  largest  of  them  is 
about  twenty  feet  high. 

Upon  our  return  to  St.  Paul's,  we  heard  that  a 
band  of  Sioux  had  come  into  the  neighbourhood,  and 
were  encamped  amongst  the  woods  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.    As  I  wished  to  see  these  Indians,  I 
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crossed  over  to  the  settlement  of  Mendota^  and  after 
a  walk  of  a  few  miles,  saw  their  tents  pitched  dose 
to  the  borders  of  a  small  lake.  I  was  greeted  with 
a  loud  noise  of  barking  from  their  dogs,  who  were  as 
numerous  outside  the  camp  of  the  Sioux  as  they 
usually  are  around  the  dwellings  of  the  Kurds  in 
Asia  Minor.  After  overcoming  some  preliminary 
hostile  difl&culties  with  these  yelping  curs,  I  received 
a  silent  and  not  pressing  welcome  from  the  Indians, 
who  were  mostly  squaws  and  children,  the  men 
having  gone  away  temporarily  upon  some  expedition. 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  the  women  were  making 
preparations  for  supper.  Good  fires  were  burning 
brightly  in  the  centre  of  the  wigwams,  the  kettles 
were  hung  over  them,  the  water  was  boiling,  and  the 
interiors  were  cheerful  scenes  of  enjoyment.  The 
life  within  and  without,  was  similar  to  what  may  be 
seen  in  an  English  gipsy  encampment  in  the  New 
Forest  in  Hampshire.  There  was  something  singu- 
larly attractive  in  the  habits  of  life  amongst  these 
wandering  nomads,  and  the  warmth  and  comfort 
inside  the  tents,  was  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  cold 
and  wintry  aspect  without.  This  simple  and  natural 
state  of  existence,  has  unquestionably  a  great  charm 
for  those  whose  natures  are  essentially  Bohemian. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Indian  lads,  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  life,  should  feel  wearied  and  cramped 
b}^  the  trammels  of  civilization.  It  is  natural  that 
they  should  long  to  get  away  from  the  confinement 
and  irksome  training  of  school,  and  return  to  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  their  savage  hunting 
and  wandering  instincts. 

There  lived  at  the  adjacent  town  of  Mendota,  a 
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^alf-bred  Indian,  of  French  and  Sioux  parentage 
xamed  Faribault,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted, 
Cn  his  youth,  he  had  dwelt  with  his  mother  in  the 
spillages  of  the  Sioux,  and  spoke  their  language.  In 
manhood,  he  had  acted  as  an  agent  and  trader  for 
bhe  tribes,:  and  passed  much  of  his  life  in  constant 
communication  with  them,  and  possessed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  superstitions  and  religious 
ceremonies.  This  kind  of  direct  personal  knowledge, 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  man  whom  the  Indians 
consider  as  being  one  of  themselves,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  had  an  Indian  mother  belonging  to 
iiheir  tribe.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Sioux,  when 
iihey  encamped  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to  meet 
a.t  his  house,  and  several  of  them  happened  to  be 
there  when  I  was  present. 

Faribault,  like  all  Indians,  was  usually  very 
reticent,  but  when  he  noticed  that  I  took  much 
interest  in  matters  relating  to  the  habits  of  his  tribe, 
especially  such  as  were  connected  with  their  religious 
beliefs  and  customs,  he  became  frank  and  outspoken. 
He  told  me  of  his  own  various  strange  personal 
experiences,  and  was  particularly  earnest  when  he 
mentioned  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  rules 
relating  to  their  fasts  and  sacrifices.  The  Indians, 
who  were  usually  standing  near  us  listening  to  what 
he  said,  would  occasionally,  from  time  to  time,  signify 
their  assent  to  his  statements  by  harsh  grunts  of 
approval. 

Amongst  the  superstitions  mentioned  by  him,  none 
caused  more  attention  than  those  connected  with  the 
worship  of  their  Spirit  rocks.  One  of  these,  which 
lias  always   been   considered   to   be   an    important: 
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Manito,    happened   to    be    on    the   plateau    above 
Mendota,  and  the  Indians  directed  me  to  the  spot 
where  it  was  placed.    I  found  it  to  be  a  huge  granite 
boulder,  which  had  probably  been  deposited  there  by 
the  moving  waters  or  icebergs,  during  that  remote 
period  when  they  were  travelling  southwards  fix)m 
the  sub-arctic  latitudes.      As  it  had  no  geological 
relation  whatever  with  the  sandstone  ground  upon 
which  it  rested,  the  Sioux  might  have  conjectured, 
that   it   had   been   dn^ped   from   the  douda.      To 
ignorant   savages,   unversed   in   the  mysteries  and 
conclusions  of  scientific  geology,  no  other  ezplanatioii ' 
could  have  been  satisfactory.     It  lies  upon  a  lend* 
space  of  land,  upon  the  top  of  a  bluff,  commandiiig^ 
magnificent  views  over  the  valleys  of  the  MismaHJpft- 
and  Minnesota.     The  confluence  of  these  great  rivefl^' 
can  be  seen,  and  the  steep  water- worn  cliflb  below 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

Whilst  standing  upon  the  promontory,  and  looking 
at  this  wide  prospect,  I  was  joined  by  a  priest,  who 
had  been  fulfilling  his  duties  at  a  neighbouring 
settlement.  We  remained  near  the  Spirit  rock,* 
looking  at  the  solitary  mass  of  granite,  glittering  in 
the  sunshine,  and  thought  that  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  Indians  believed  this  stranofe  rock  to  be  the 
manifestation  of  a  great  unknown  power,  and  should 
have  invested  with  supernatural  attributes  what 
must  have  seemed  to  them  to  be  marvellous. 

The  boulder  is  polygonal  in  form,  and  stands  about 


*The  accompanying  illustration  is  drawn  from  a  pencil  sketch. 
made  by  the  author  near  this  spot. 
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3t  high  above  the  ground  In  the  other 
[IS,  it  averages  a  thickness  from  nine  to 
et.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  grey  granite, 
^eight  must  exceed  seventy  tons.  Faribault 
:,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  wandering 
Sioux  occasionally  came  to  this  Spirit  rock 
mped  near  it.  They  usually  stopped  about 
but  sometimes  during  a  whole  moon.  It 
p  custom  during  this  period  to  continually 
:ifice8,  dance  round  the  stone,  and  paint  it 
ious  colours,  red,  blue  or  white.  Finally, 
king  down  their  tents,  they  covered  it  with 
t  furs  or  skins,  and  left  them  there  as  pro- 
offerings. 

.lis  of  the  Mississippi  were  also  worshipped 
idians,  through  whose  territories  that  great 
sred  in  its  upper  course,  and  the  manner  in 
loration  was  made  to  the  Power,  which  was 
id  in  the  movements  of  these  cataracts,  is 
iribed  by  Captain  Carver,  who  visited  them 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Winnebagoes  in  1767. 
r  in  the  first  place,  addressed  a  brief  invoca- 
le  Manito,  and  then  he  made  his  offerings, 
nstance  he  gave  everything  he  possessed, 
s  valuable,  including  all  his  ornaments, 
with  his  pipe  and  roll  of  tobacco.  He 
i  his  acts  of  devotion*  by  asking  the  Great 


greatly  surprised,**  states  Captain  Carver,  "  at  behold- 
ance  of  such  elevated  devotion  in  so  young  an  Indian, 
d  of  ridiculing  the  ceremonies  attending  it,  as  I 
\y  Catholic  servant  tacitly  did,  I  looked  on  the  prince 
Iter  degree  of  respect  for  these  sincere  proofs  he  gave. 
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Spirit  to  give  them  his  protection,  a  faright  sinit  a 
blue  sky,  and  untroubled  waters.  I  visited  the  spot 
near  which  the  chief  must  have  stood  upon  that 
occasion.  Much  had  been  changed  in  the  succeeding 
oentxuy,  but  the  wild  and  tumultuous  character  of 
the  falls,  and  the  noise  and  foam  caused  by  the 
rushing  waters,  are  still  very  impressive. 

From  Mendota  I  proceeded  towards  the  north- 
west, in  the  direction  of  the  Minnesota  as  far  as 
Mankato,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  prairies 
southwards  towards  Nebraska.  It  was  also  my 
purpose  to  visit  the  Winnebagoes  at  their  reserva- 
tion. This  tribe  had  been  removed  fix)m  their  lands 
near  Lake  Michigan,  and  settled  a  few  miles  fix)m 
Mankato ;  but  upon  my  arrival  at  that  town,  I  was 
informed  that  they  had  been  again  moved  to  a 
reservation  further  west,  to  give  room  for  the 
occuj>ation  of  the  land  bv  the  numerous  emigrants 
from  Euroj>e,  especially  those  thrifty,  hard-working 
agriculturists,  who  came  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 
The  new  settlements  in  this  part  of  Minnesota  were 
still  in  an  alarmed  condition,  in  consequence  of  the 
memory  of  the  massacivi^  that  had  taken  place  a  few 
years  previously,  when  the  Sioux  rose  in  rebellion, 
and  ct>nimitteil  a  grave  series  of  atrocities  upon  the 
white  inhabitants. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  thirty-eight  of  the 
chief  perpetrators  of  cruelties  upon  the  unoffending 


of  his  piety  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  that  his  offerings  and  prai^ere, 
were  as  acceptable  to  the  universal  Parent  of  mankind,  as  if  they 
had  been  made  with  greater  pomp,  or  in  a  consecrated  place." 
TVavels  in  North  America,  pp.  62. 
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white  people,  were  condemned  to  death  and  were 
lianged.  The  events  that  took  place  upon  that  occa- 
sion were  described  to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  as 
having  been  exceedingly  repulsive,  in  consequence 
of  the  defiant  shouts  and  gestures  of  the  prisoners. 
Hanging  is  a  form  of  execution  particularly  disliked 
by  Indians,  because  they  consider  that  it  is  ignomini- 
ous. The  war  was  caused  by  a  belief,  spread  among 
the  tribes,  that  they  had  been  treated  with  great 
injustice.  They  declared  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  possession  of  their  lands,  and  that  the 
treaties  which  had  been  made  with  them,  had  not 
been  fidrly  carried  out.  The  savage  desire  for  revenge 
was  aroused,  and  barbarous  acts  were  committed  by 
the  Sioux,  whilst  they  were  in  a  state  of  passionate 
excitement. 

On  a  terrace  overlooking  the  waters  of  the  Min- 
nesota, close  to  the  spot  where  the  Sioux  had  been 
executed,  I  met  a  half-breed  Indian,  who  was  known 
to  have  seen  some  of  the  unmerciful  deeds  that  had 
taken  place.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  an  explanation 
of  the  reasons  that  had  caused  the  Sioux,  most  of 
whom  had  led  peaceful  lives,  to  suddenly  avenge 
themselves  in  this  brutal  manner.  He  said,  that 
whatever  may  have  seemed  to  be  their  character,  all 
these  Dakotas  had  an  inveterate  hatred  for  the  pale 
&ces,  who  had  deprived  them  of  their  lands,  their 
hunting  grounds,  their  freedom,  and  aU  that  made 
their  lives  tolerable.  After  a  pause,  he  observed  in  a 
harsh  angry  tone,  that  the  women  and  children  were 
killed,  because,  in  cases  such  as  these,  it  was  a  rule 
with  Indians,  to  not  only  kill  all  the  men,  but  also 
all  who  could  become  men  or  give  birth  to  men,  and 
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that  it  was  their  object  to  secure  the  total  exter- 
mination  of  their  enemies. 

I  afterwards  met,  near  the  lands  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Winnebagoes,  one  of  those  wai&  of 
civilization,  who  prefer  the  adventurous  fireedom  of 
the  Indians  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  existence 
among  the  whites.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
and  had  left  his  home  at  an  early  age  to  join  the 
Apaches,  whose  hunting  groimds  were  near  the 
borders  of  New  Mexico.  He  lived  with  them  for 
several  years,  and  then,  desiring  a  change,  he  had 
joined  a  band  of  Chippewas.  He  was  given  by  them 
the  name  of  Ara-po-gai-sik  or  Day  Catcher,  because 
he  was  first  observed  when  approaching  their  camp 
at  daybreak.  I  foimd  him  to  be  a  man  of  consider- 
able intelligence,  and  conversant  with  the  habits  of 
the  tribes  with  whom  he  had  dwelt. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  men  of  English  descent 
electing,  by  their  own  wish,  to  entirely  live  with 
Indians.  It  seems  to  be  different  as  regards  the 
French  or  French  Canadians,  who  appear  to  have 
certain  instincts  in  their  nature,  which  enable  them 
to  conform  readily  with  the  domestic  customs  of 
Lidian  lite. 


The  subject  of  the  claims  of  the  Indians  to  the  possession  of 
their  ancient  hunting  grounds,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
United  States  Government  during  the  time   I    was  at  Wash- 
ington, after  my  return  from  Yucatan  in  the  summer  of  1870. 

A   large   deputation  from  the  Ogallallas,  a  warlike  tribe  of^ 
Sioux,  who  dwelt  on  the  prairies  to  the  west  of  the  Missouri, 
came  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  statement  of  their^ 
grievances,  with  regard  to  their  lands.      They  declared  that  the^ 
treaties  concerning  them  had  not  been  faithfully  carried  out. 
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The  deputation  consisted  of  the  principal  chief,  an  Indian 
named  Red  Cloud,  who  held  a  great  reputation  as  a  brave  and 
daring  warrior,  and  with  him  were  Brave  Bear,  Rocky  Bear, 
Red  Dog,  and  other  chiefs,  who  were  also  well  known  for  their 
oourage  and  fearlessness,  which  they  had  shown  upon  several 
occasions  in  fights  upon  the  plains.  Several  men  of  the  tribe 
iccompanied  them. 

I  happened  to  see  those  Ogallallas  frequently,  under  various 
nrcamstances ;  they  had  that  power,  which  is  characteristic  with 
thoroughbred  Indians,  of  assuming  when  thought  necessary,  a 
reserved  and  dignified  manner.  Red  Cloud,  especially,  main- 
tained the  deportment  consistent  with  his  position  as  the 
beieditaiy  chief  of  his  nation. 

The  speeches  delivered  by  them  in  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs  were  remarkable  as  proving  that  they 
possessed  great  natural  oratorical  abilities.  The  description  of 
the  events  occurring  in  their  territories,  and  the  unfair  treatment 
irhich  they  considered  they  had  received,  were  expressed  with 
much  force  and  poetical  imagination. 

Their  appeals  were,  however,  unavailing.  It  was  made  clear 
to  them,  that  it  was  not  possible,  that  small  numbers  of  Indians 
could  be  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  extensive  grounds,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  necessities  of  an  advancing  civilization,  and 
that  they  must  accept  the  fate  which  was  inevitable,  and  accustom 
themselves  to  be  confined  within  reservations  of  a  limited  and 
definite  area. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  told  the  Sioux  that  the  existing 
things  were  changing,  and  that  they  might  as  well  try  and  keep 
back  the  winds  with  their  hands,  as  to  prevent  these  changes. 
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It  was  getting  late  in  the  year,  when  I  conunenced 
to  cross  the  prairies  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  The 
higher  plateaux  were  in  many  places  already  covered 
with  snow,  upon  which  we  saw  numerous  tracks  of 
wolves.  The  long  icicles  upon  the  graceful  little 
waterfall  of  the  Minne-ha-ha,  indicated  the  approach 
of  a  severe  winter,  and  flocks  of  wild  geese  were 
flying  towards  the  upper  lakes. 

For  many  miles  the  surface  of  the  land  looked 
black,  in  consequence  of  the  prairie  fires  that  had 
burnt  the  grass,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
autumn.  On  the  eastern  borders,  near  the  rivers, 
we  passed  some  scattered  villages,  chiefly  occupied 
by  emigrants  of  Welsh  or  Scandinavian  origin  ;  but 
towards  the  interior  the  land  was  too  wet  and 
exposed  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  Here  and 
there,  on  the  plains,  we  saw  the  lonely  huts  of 
adventurous  squatters,  who   obtained  a  precarious 
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Kving  by  supplying  the  wants  of  those  who  passed 
near  them,  on  their  way  towards  the  South.  At 
one  of  these  dwellings  situated  upon  the  open  plain, 
twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  village,  we  halted 
after  a  long  journey  over  a  dreary  country,  forming 
the  watershed  of  the  streams  that  flowed  east  or 
west  into  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi. 

The  hut  was  occupied  by  a  man,  who,  with  his 
wife  and  family,  had  been  settled  in  this  remote 
r^on  for  several  years.     As  there  was  no  timber  to 
be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  had  built  the 
walls  of  his   house  with  wide,  thick  slabs  of  turf, 
which  made  a  good  protection  against  the  storms  of 
winter.      He  possessed  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land,  of  which  he  only  cultivated  the  small  portion 
he   had   been   able   to   preserve    from  the  ravages 
of  prairie  fires.     The  diflficulty  of  guarding  the  home- 
stead against  this  danger,   had  caused  him  to  feel 
teuch  anxiety,  but  he  said  that  he  had,  at  last,  dis- 
covered an  effectual  method  of  preventing  any  damage 
l)eing  caused,  as  far  as  his  crops  and  buildings  were 
concerned. 

He  saw  upon  one  occasion,  that  the  grass  was 
burning  on  the  verge  of  the  southern  horizon,  and 
the  flames  appeared  to  be  advancing  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  his  farm.  It  occurred  to  him  to  try  the 
plan  of  running  two  plough  furrows  in  parallel  lines 
between  the  edge  of  his  land  and  the  approaching 
fire.  He  made  them  about  twenty  yards  apart,  and 
then  burnt  the  grass,  thus  leaving  a  bare  space  of 
blackened  earth.  The  flames  advanced  upon  their 
onward  course,  destroying  everything  before  them 
until  they  reached  the  outer  furrow,  when  they  were 
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stepped  by  there  not  being  any  grass  £>r  Aiel,  and 
as  they  could  not  leap  over  the  intervening  space, 
the  fire  passed  to  the  right  and  left,  leaving  the 
£Euin  in  the  centre  untouched.  The  prairie  around 
this  squatter's  hcnne,  was  wild  and  dreary. 

The  track  led  us  over  a  region  which  had  been 
shaped  into  hollows  and  undulations,  caused  by  the 
action  of  numberless  streams  and  rivulets  which  had 
cut  their  way  in  all  directions.  There  were  also 
many  small  depressions  which  contained  pools  of 
water.  We  observed  in  all  these  ponds  numerous 
erratic  boulders  of  various  sizes.  The  majority  of 
them  were  small,  but  others  were  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  must  have  weighed  fix>m  fifteen  to 
twenty  tons.  They  were  usually  composed  of  red, 
green,  and  dark  grey  granites,  similar  to  those  I  had 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  country  to  the  south-west 
of  Lake  Superior. 

The  boulders  were  usuallv  standinor  detached  on 
the  ground  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  sometimes 
they  were  heaped  together  in  a  pile  in  the  middle  of 
the  pond.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  positions  of 
the  strange  aggi-egations  of  stones  which  had  been 
moved  from  their  original  place  in  the  north  to  this 
plateau,  the  impression  was  conveyed  to  the  mind 
that  these  smaller  boulders  may  have  been  dropped 
during  the  period  when  icebergs  were  floating  over 
the  land.  It  seemed  to  be  probable  that  some  of 
the  icebergs  were  stranded,  and  had  left  on  these 
spots  the  cargo  they  had  carried  away  from  higher 
latitudes. 

Upon  other  parts  of  the  level  prairie  where  the 
land    was   dry,   there    were   many    isolated   masses 
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standing  up  in  their  places  upon  the  surfax^e,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Spirit  rock  near  Mendota.  It 
ivas  remarkable  that  these  boulders,  which  were 
often  very  large,  were  not  embedded  in  the  soU,  but 
appeared  to  have  remained  in  the  positions  in  which 
they  had  been  deposited.  Some  of  the  larger  ponds 
oontain  quantities  of  wUd  aquatic  plants,  which 
yield  a  kind  of  rice — the  same  which  was  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  French  exploring  missionaries  in 
the  seventeenth  century — by  the  name  of  La  Folle 
Avoine.  This  wild  rice  was  gathered  by  the  Dakotas 
and  Chippewas,  and  stored  by  them  for  food  in  time 
of  scarcity. 

As  we  approached  the  boundaries  of  North  Iowa, 
we  found  that  the  winter  had  set  in  earlier  than 
usual,  and  the  prairies  were  covered  with  several 
inches  of  snow.  The  aspect  of  the  country,  upon  which 
the  only  marks  of  life  were  the  footprints  of  animals, 
was  exceedingly  desolate.  The  horizon  was  sharply 
defined  by  the  white  edges  of  the  land  against  the 
sky,  and  the  ciurvature  of  the  earth  was  thereby 
made  distinct.  The  land  seemed  to  fall  away  from 
the  eye  at  a  distance  which  looked  very  near.  On 
plains  of  this  perfectly  level  character  in  these  lati- 
tudes, the  actual  true  distance  of  the  horizon — ^as 
Been  by  a  person  of  average  height  standing  upon 
the  ground — would  be  about  three  mUes  ;  but  in 
-consequence  of  the  conditions  of  light  upon  the  sur- 
fieu^e  of  the  snow,  it  appeared  to  be  less,  and  the 
borders  of  the  round  line  of  horizon  seemed  to  confine 
us  within  a  small  circle.  This  effect  was  particularly 
noticeable  when  the  sun  rose  and  touched  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  ciurvature,  the  sky  at  that  time  in  the 
morning  being  clear  and  cloudless. 
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The  weather  became  daQy  moie  severe,  and  at 
last  we  had  to  enooanto*  a  hard  gale  of  wind  finnn 
the  north-west.  Suddenly  one  afternoon,  a  sweeping 
snow  storm  overtoc^  us.  and  in  a  few  hours  all 
vestiges  of  the  track  were  lost.  Our  position  became 
perilous,  as  nothing  could  be  seen  which  would  help 
us  in  the  slightest  degree  as  a  guide,  and  enable 
us  to  steer  a  straight  course.  The  sky  was  gloomy 
and  dark  with  snow  douds,  and  the  prairie  was  afi 
bare  as  the  open  sea. 

The   night   was  approaching,  and  matters  were 
b^inning    to    be    serious,    when    the    coach    was 
stopped  by  striking  against  some  concealed  obstacle, 
and  the  horses  swerved  round.     After  gazing  upon 
the  fresh  snow  for  a  few  seconds,  the  driver  said 
that  it  was  practically  useless  to  attempt  to  follow 
the  track,  as   it   was  impossible   to   make   out   its 
direction.     It  was  evident  that  there  was  not  th^ 
sliofhtest  reason  for  makinsr  anv  endeavours  to  follow" 
one    wav  moi^   than  anv  other,   and    we   had    th^^ 
dangerous  prospect  liefore  us  of  ha\'ing  to  pass  th^ 
night  under  circumstances  of  great  hardship. 

Fortunately  it  was  suggested,  that  we  might  trj?^ 
the  experiment  of  maintaining  a  line  of  progress  by^ 
attending  to  the  point  from  which  the  wind  came  — 
It  had   been   obsei'\'ed    that,  when  we  were  goin^ 
along  the  straight  track,   the  wind  was  upon  th^ 
right  hand,  nearly   abeam,  and    it    was  considered 
possible  that  if  we  could  manage  to  keep  it  upon  tha't- 
bearing,  we  ought  finally  to  arrive  at  our  destination. 
The  driver  thought  that  this  plan  did  not  offer  much 
prospect    of    success,   on   account    of  the    scattered 
boulders  and  the  rough  nature  of  the  country.     He 
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however  decided  to  do  what  was  proposed,  and  started 
forward.  An  unforeseen  difficulty  soon  arose.  The 
horses  having  no  track  before  them  to  follow,  kept 
oonstantly  swerving  to  the  left  to  avoid  the  wind, 
aad  it  required  much  skill  and  energy  to  keep  their 
heads  pointed  in  the  right  direction. 

The   obstructions   we   had   to  encounter,  caused 

us   much    anxiety,    for    we    were    exposed    to    a 

bitterly  cold  gale,  and  the  storm  blew  against  us 

with  a  severity  that  was  unendurable.     It  was  with 

no  slight  pleasure  that,  just  before  the  night,  we  saw 

upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon  ahead,  the  lights  of 

the  town  where  we  intended  to  stop.     When  we 

arrived   there,  it   was   found   that   the   roads   had 

become   almost   impassable,  in  consequence  of  the 

great  depth  of  the  snow  that  had  fallen  in  a  few  ho\UT3. 

As  the  prairies  of  Western  Iowa  had  thus  become 

a  vast  white  table-land,  whose  ground  was  hidden 

from  view,  I  crossed  the  Missouri  as  soon  as  possible 

and  proceeded  to  the  interior  of  Nebraska  where  the 

storm  had  not  taken  place  and  the  surface  of  the 

land  was  still  in  its  autumnal  condition.      I  stopped 

^t  various  places  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Platte 

^Jid,  at  one  of  the  newly  formed  settlements,  obtained 

convenient  quarters  in  the  house  of  a  man  who  had 

passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  with  the  Pawnees, 

a  tribe  of  Indians  who  have  always  been  considered 

to  hold  an  exceptional  position  with  respect  to  their 

i^eligious  observances  and  language. 

He  had  lived  in  the  tents  and  was  weU  acquainted 
Mnth  their  habits  of  life,  and  like  all  other  men  whom 
1  had  met  who  had  been  much  in  contact  with  the 
Indians,  occupying  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
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wppi,  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  reality  of  their 
perHonal  faith  in  supernatural  manifestations  of  pow^ 
for  ffiHHl  or  evil. 

I  waH  much  interested  in  ascertaining  the  existence 
of  certain  fticts  which  seemed  to  show  analogies  be- 
twe(3ii  these  Pawnees  and  the  race  who  under  the 
imuMi  of  Toltecs  or  Aztecs  had  migrated  firom  sc»ne 
unknown  country  into  Mexico.  It  has  not  hitherto 
Inam  r.xpluined  how  it  happened  that  this  tribe  who, 
nn  fill-  HH  in  known,  have  always  lived  in  this  region, 
phiced  in  tlio  centre  of  the  continent,  should  possess 
a  htn^uupi  which  is  absolutely  different  from  that  of 
any  otht^r  race  of  North  American  Indians,  and  that 
tlioy  Hhould  have  been,  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
HurrouniUnl  by  powerful  tribes  with  whom  they  could 
nevtii*  have  hckl  any  spoken  communications.  Mr. 
AllH)rt  Gallatin,  a  leai-ned  American  ethnologist, 
(h*awH  attention  to  their  singularly  isolated  position. 
HtJ  Htati^H  that  "  they  speak  a  language  altogether 
diftortMil  from  that  of  the  Sioux  tribes  or  of  any 
othtn'  Indians  known  to  us."* 

Tht\v  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a  numerous  race, 
for,  Nvht^n  thoir  territories  were  first  explored,  it  was 
t>HtiniuttMl  that,  including  men,  women  and  children, 
tht^ir  nunilKUs  were  under  seven  thousand.  At  the 
tinu>  that  i  passtnl  through  the  ancient  hunting 
grounds  in  Nebraska,  their  descendants  (of  whom 
thtnt>  wert>  s^iid  to  In?  al)out  three  thousiind)  were 
gathertH.1  ti>gether  in  a  i^eservation  north  of  the 
lMattt\      i  Siiw  a  few  of  them  near  the  banks  of  that 
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river,  and  some  others  who  had  committed  a  series  of 
ferocious  acts  on  the  plains  and  had  carried  ojff 
several  scalps.  They  were  captured,  imprisoned  and 
<x)ndemned  to  death.  These  men  were  wild-looking 
savages  who  stalked  restlessly  round  the  cells  in 
which  they  were  confined  like  intractable  and  un- 
tameable  animals.  Those  I  saw  wandering  near 
the  Platte  had,  for  some  unknown  reason,  dressed 
themselves  in  war  paint.  Their  eyes  were  encircled 
by  broad  bands  of  red  ochre.  Their  faces  were  cov- 
ered with  blue  stripes  which  in  their  outlines  resem- 
bled the  tattoed  lines  of  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand. 
The  natural  colour  of  the  Pawnees  I  met  was  rather 
darker  than  the  skins  of  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas. 
The  men  were  of  more  than  the  ordinary  stature  and  . 
were  powerfully  built.  Their  heads  were  broad  and 
massive  and  all  of  them  had  remarkably  high  cheek 
bones. 

The  early  explorers,  sent  by  the  Government  to- 
wards the  West,  did  not  learn  much  about  the  super- 
stitions of  the  native  tribes,  but  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Report  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  1819-20  that  the  Pawnees,  then  living  near  the 
forks  of  the  river  Loup  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte, 
had  originally  a  custom,  which  was  believed  to  be 
annual  but  was  no  longer  followed,  of  offering  a 
human  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Star. 

The  victim  was  always  a  prisoner  that  had  been 
captured  in  war. 

Mr.  James,  one  of  the  members  of  the  exploring 
party,  stated  that  the  star  to  which  the  sacrifice  was 
made,  was  the  planet  Venus.  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  this  ceremony  had  some  connection  with  the 
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worship  of  the  sun,  as  the  Indians,  who  were  ac- 
curate observers  of  all  natural  events,  would  have 
noticed  that  Venus,  both  as  a  morning  and  evening 
star,  appeared  to  govern  the  movements  of  the  greater 
light,  and  either  annouiice<l  its  approach  at  dawn  or 
followed  its  departure  at  sunset. 

The  Pawnees  and  tlie  Dakotas  are  the  only  North 
American  tribes  known  to  have  had  the  custom  of 
killing  human  beings,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
them  to  their  gods  as  propitiations  in  time  of  dis- 
tress, or  as  thanksgiving  offerings  after  successful 
wars.  The  sacrifices  mjide  to  their  gods  of  war  by 
the  Aztecs  were  probal)! y  introduced  into  Mexico  by 
that  fierce  race.  The  Utst  human  sacrifice  oflTered  by 
the  Pawnees  occurred  in  the  year  1837,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  believed  that  the  offering  was  made  to  the 
spirit  who  caused  the  l^nd  to  produce  fertile  crops. 

A  young  girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age  had  been 
captured  during  a  wai-  with  the  Sioux,  and  it  was 
decided  that  slie  wa.^  tn  \)v  killed  and  sacrificed  to 
this  ])articular  Manitn.  The  strange  character  of 
the  method  of  immolation  arrests  attention.  The 
girl  was  carefully  secnifd  upon  a  frame-work  made 
of  light  poles,  raised  ;«  few  feet  above  the  gi'ound. 
When  she  was  in  the  rii;ht  position  for  the  sacrifice, 
a  tire  was  kindled  bene.-tth,  but  before  the  flames 
had  actually  begun  to  touch  her,  and  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  it  wns  ])erceived  that  the  fire  was 
sufficientlv  stronu:  to  he«iin  to  burn  her,  she  was  sud- 
(lenlv  killed  by  a  fliirlit  of  arrows.*     She  was  then 


*  In  Chapter  xvii  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Aztecs  or  Toltecs  in 
Yucatan,  also,  in  certain  cases,  killed  the  victim  by  a  flight  of 
arrows. 


Sba-to-Ko  (Bldr  Hawk).     A  Pawhbb. 
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ien  down  from  the  scaifolding  and  the  flesh  was 
it  Into  small  portions  and  taken  away  into  the 
ilds,  where  the  blood  was  sprinkled  over  certain 
3trts  of  the  land  which  had  V>een  planted. 

The  fact  of  a  sacrifice  so  important  as  that  of  a 
Lrl  on  the  verge  of  womanhood  being  made  to  the 
Dd  believed  to  have  power  (^)ver  all  matters  relating 
>  the  growth  of  corn  and  other  vegetable  produce, 
roves  that  the  Pawnees  cultivated  the  earth  to  a 
reater  extent  than  other  tribes.  Their  neighbours, 
le  Dakotas,  were  more  exclusively  a  hunting  race, 
ad  their  human  sacrifices,  as  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
dned  by  events  that  have  happened  within  the  past 
jntury,  were  usually  made  for  the  purpose  of 
:opitiation  in  the  more  solemn  forms  of  Sun- 
orship,  or  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  evil  spirits  or 
anions  when  manifested  by  storms  of  lightning  and 
lunder. 

My  host  told  me  that  during  the  time  he  had 
ved  amongst  the  Pawnees  he  had  not  seen  any- 
ling  in  their  observances  which  led  him  to  suppose 
lat  they  had  any  kind  of  belief  in  a  future  state 
eyond  this  world,  or  in  any  absolutely  over-ruling 
*ower.  The  few  ceremonies  performed  by  them 
^ere  apparently  propitiations  of  the  various  super- 
atural  Manitos  who,  they  considered,  had  influ- 
nce  over  them  either  individually  or  as  a  tribe. 
)ne  of  their  most  frequent  practices  consisted  of 
ffering  incense  to  them  in  the  form  of  tobacco  smoke, 
nd  they  invariably  presented  it  in  the  same  manner 
y  throwing  the  first  whiff  upwards  towards  the 
ky,  the  next  downwards  to  the  ground  and  then  to 
he  right  and  left.    He  had  also  observed  that  when 
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this  act  was  finished,  each  Indian  seemed  to  mutter 
some  brief  ejaculation  or  prayer. 

With  respect  to  their  superstitions  he  thought 
that  they  were  practically  spiritualists,  and  believed 
in  the  presence  of  unknown  and  unseen  influences^ 
below,  above  or  around  them,  having  each  in  their^ 
own  separate  degree  powers  of  good  or  evil.  H& 
mentioned  an  event  which  had  happened  within  his^ 
personal  observation. 

A  Pawnee  during  a  violent  storm  was  injured 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  tribe  were  convinced 
that  this  misfortune  had  been  inflicted  upon  him 
as  a  direct  punishment  for  some  wrong  deed  he^ 
had  committed,  or  that  he  had  in  some  way,  by  his^ 
own  conduct  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  god 
of  Lightning.  As  a  consequence  of  this  belief,  he 
was  avoided,  and  compelled  to  live  apart,  as  a  man 
placed  under  a  curse  or  malignant  influence. 

These  Pawnees  had  the  reputation  of  being  cruel 
to  their  prisoners,  and  in  that  respect  had  the  same 
usages  as  the  Iroquois  who  tortured  the  captives 
and    then   burnt    them  at  the    stake.*     All    North 


*One  of  the  best  authenticated  instances  of  this  custom  of 
torturing  prisoners  was  witnessed  by  a  Mr.  James  Smith  who, 
during  the  time  that  he  was  a  captive  amongst  the  Delawares, 
was  present  when  the  English  prisoners  taken  after  General 
Brad  dock's  defeat  were  brought  into  camp  by  the  Indians. 

He  states  that,  upon  that  occasion,  about  a  dozen  of  the 
prisoners  were  stripped  and  tied  to  stakes,  tortured  with  fire- 
brands and  burnt  to  death. 

The  ferocity  of  the  Indians  towards  their  captives  after  battle 
was  well  known  to  the  British  and  French  commanders,  and  was 
one  of  the  difficulties  that  attended  their  employment  as  allies. 
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American  tribes  appear  to  have  similar  habits 
when  their  savage  natures  are  aroused  by  bloodshed 
and  war,  but  it  is  also  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  them,  that 
under  other   and   milder   conditions,    they   possess 


There  is  a  subject  indirectly  connected  with  these  Indian 
customs  in  war  which  may  here  be  considered.  It  is  that  of 
cannibalism. 

Investigations  into  this  question  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
ttere  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  of  the  North  American 
^bes  were  in  the  habit  of  following  this  revolting  custom 
^cept  under  rare  circumstances  during  the  prosecution  of  a 
aerious  war. 

I  only  know  of  two  instances,  seen  and  recorded,  of  Indians 
devouring  human  flesh.  In  both  cases  it  is  evident  that  the 
acts  were  committed  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  hostile 
tribes  when  engaged  in  war. 

The  first  case  is  mentioned  in  a  report  made  to  his  superiors,  by 
the  French  missionary,  Father  Roubaud,  who  accompanied  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  French  troops  during  the  operations  against 
the  British  forces  in  1757. 

An  English  captive,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  an  oflScer, 
was  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Ottawas  under  circumstances  singu- 
larly repulsive.  The  Father  Roubaud,  who  was  present  and 
witnessed  part  of  the  proceedings,  was  horrified  by  what  he  saw, 
and  finding  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  check  the  tribe  in  their 
savage  feast  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  his  tent. 

The  other  instance  occurred  after  the  capture  of  the  garrison  of 
Michel  Mackinac  by  the  Chippewas.  Mr.  Alexander  Henry,  the 
same  person  who,  at  another  time,  undertook  the  mining  opera- 
tions on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  which  are  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  was  a  captive.  He  states  that  one  of  the 
white  prisoners  was  killed  and  divided  into  five  parts  which  were 
cooked  in  five  kettles  and  then  eaten  at  a  special  feast. 

Mr.  Henry  was  of  opinion,  from  what  he  observed,  that  this 
food  was  taken  with  repugnance.  An  Indian  told  him  that  what 
he  saw  was  done  to  inspire  the  warriors  with  courage. 
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qualities  of  an  affectionate  nature,  which  are  shown 
in  their  domestic  lives.  An  event  occurred  not  far 
from  the  settlement  which  exemplified  their  attach- 
ment to  their  children. 

The  only  child  of  a  Pawnee  and  his  wife  died  and 
was  buried  in  a  grave  dug  in  the  open  prairie  near  a 
spot  where  a  small  band  of  Indians  had  temporarily 
erected  their  tents.  In  the  grave  with  the  child 
were  placed  all  the  things  which  had  belonged  to  her, 
including  her  mocassin  shoes,  her  plate  and  cup  and 
her  trinkets.  Her  father  had  in  his  possession  a 
good  set  of  sleigh  bells,  said  to  be  worth  seventeen 
dollars  which  he  had  intended  to  sell  to  one  of  the 
white  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  after  the  death 
of  his  daughter  he  said  that  he  was  happy  because 
no  one  had  yet  bought  his  bells,  for  he  was  conse- 
quently able  to  give  them  to  her,  and  they  were  put 
by  the  child's  side  and  buried.  The  father  and 
mother  then  built  round  the  grave  a  wooden  fence  to 
keep  the  wolves  away,  as  the  Pawnees  were  going  to 
move  their  tents  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 
This  fence  was  shortly  afterwards  destroyed  by  a 
prairie  fire,  and  the  place  of  the  grave  is  not  now 
known. 

These  fires  are  becoming  less  frequent  and,  when 
they  occur,  are  attributable  to  carelessness.  I  hap- 
pened to  see  one  of  them  sweeping  over  the  plains 
near  the  river  Missouri,  my  position  at  the  time 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  its  direction.  A 
high  wind  was  blowing  from  the  South-west  and  the 
tall  grass  was  bent  over  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
flames  instead  of  going  with  the  wind  towards  the 
North-east,  caught  the  tops  of  the  grass  and  con- 
sequently travelled  steadily  to  windward  in  the  teeth 
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of  the  gale.  The  smoke  rolled  away  to  leeward  in 
dense  clouds  and  the  flames  leapt  upwards  on  tongues 
of  fire  to  heights  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The 
movement  forward  was  like  that  of  the  rapidly  ad- 
vancing crest  of  a  breaking  wave.  I  estimated  the 
length  of  the  front  of  the  fire  to  be  nearly  two  miles. 

When  wandering  over  the  wide  Iowa  and  Nebraska 

plains,  many  problems  present  themselves  to  the  mind 

with  regard  to  their  formation  and  existing  condition. 

Of  these,  none  are  so  perplexing  to  the  farmers  as 

those  which  relate  to  the  absence  of  trees.     Several 

theories  have   been   mooted  and  many  conclusions 

have  been  adopted,  and  thought  to  be  rational,  but 

as  a  rule  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  being  altogether 

satisfactory.     One  of  the  most  general  opinions,  is 

that  the  treeless  state  of  the  land  has  been  caused 

by  the  destructive  ejffects  of  fire.     Another  opinion 

is  that  which  attributes  the  greatest  counteracting 

influence  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

One  of  the  most  careful  investigators  into  this 
subject  was  the  accomplished  geologist  Mr.  J.  W. 
I'oster,  whom  I  met  at  Chicago,  and  who  was  at 
that  time  President  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  told  me  what 
liad  been  the  results  of  his  work,  and  accompanied 
me  to  parts  of  the  outlying  Illinois  prairies,  to  ex- 
•amine  the  character  of  the  earth  near  the  surface. 
He  had,  a  short  time  previously,  carried  out  a  series 
of  experiments  relating  to  the  physical  geography 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  had  given  his  attention 
to  the  composition  of  the  upper  formation  of  the 
prairies  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

He  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  absence 
of  trees  upon  them  was  not  caused  by  fires  or  by  the 
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character  of  the  ground,  but  was  the  consequence  c 
the  conditions  of  rainfall,  temperature,  climate,  am 
exposure,  all  acting  in  a  direction  opposed  to  tha 
natural  order  of  things  in  which  trees  would  b 
inclined  to  flourish. 

On  the  way  south  from  Mankato,  I  observed  tha 
the  banks  of  the  Des  Moines  river  were  thickl^ 
timbered,  and  that  on  the  borders  of  the  variou 
rivulets  which  had  cut  their  way  through  the  ground 
to  a  considerable  depth,  there  was  usually  a  flourish 
ing  growth  of  trees,  chiefly  consisting  of  oak,  blacl 
walnut,  basswood,  and  maple  varieties.  In  all  thes 
instances  the  trees  were  sheltered,  but  on  the  exposes 
prairie  immediately  adjacent  the  ground  was  bare 
and  without  a  vestige  of  any  signs  of  trees  or  shrubs 
In  that  particular  region  it  seems  therefore  probable 
that  the  exposure  to  gales  of  wind  sweeping  ove 
the  plateau,  may  be  the  principal  cause  of  trees  no 
beiiit;  J^ble  to  take  root  and  live. 

There  are,  however,  otlier  prairies  equally  bare  o 
tinil)er  which  are  not  so  exposed.  Upon  those  situ 
ated  near  the  water  shed  or  dividing  ridge  of  th( 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  it  may  b 
the  quantities  of  water  lying  permanently  within  '< 
few  feet  below  the  surface  which  prevent  any  growi:! 
taking  })lace.  No  single  theory  seems  to  explain  the 
facts,  but  from  my  own  observation,  I  am  inclined  t( 
think  that  the  chief  deterring  influence  is  the  naturt 
of  the  soil* 


♦When  I  was  at  the  vilhige  of  San  Domingo  del  Palenqut 
in  Central  America,  Dr.  Coller,  a  resident  there,  told  me  h< 
had  carried  out,  during  several  years,  a  series  of  investigation 
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There  is  an  unexplained  problem  respecting  the 

growth  of  trees  in  certain  parts  of  North  America, 

which  has  received  much  local  notice.    My  attention 

was  directed   to   the  subject  when   I   was  in   the 

neighbourhood  of  Lake  Simcoe  in  Upper  Canada. 

An  Englishman,  who  had  established  a  homestead 

there  and  made  clearings  in  the  forests,  told  me  he 

had  observed  that  after  the  old  trees  had  been  felled, 

liew    shrubs    and   timber   of  an   entirely   different 

character  grew  up  in  their  place.     There  was  noth- 

^tig  in  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  woods  which, 

to  his  mind,  could  account  for  the  change,  as  there 

^ere  no  trees  of  the  class  that  had  taken  root  ex- 

^^ting  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

A  similar  alteration  in  the  order  of  succession  of 
-^V>rest  growths  was  reported  by  the  geologists  em- 
X^loyed  by  the  Government  in  conducting  the  early 
rveys  of  Michigan.  They  stated  that  large  tracts 
land,  originally  covered  with  pines,  had  been  suc- 
^^eeded  by  a  second  growth  consisting  of  white  birch, 
en,  pine  and  hazel.  In  this  case  the  primeval 
brest  had  been  destroyed  by  high  winds  and  after- 


"^o  ascertain  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  large  green  savan- 
nahs in  the  heart  of  the  adjacent  forests.    He  had  formed  the 
^:onclusion  that  those  open  spaces  were  caused  by  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  ground  which,  he  said,  differed  from  that  upon 
^which  the  trees  grew.     The  similar  openings  amongst  the  forests 
in    Ceylon  called  patenas,  are,  I  believe,  also  supposed  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  nature  or  poverty  of  the  land. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  forests  usually  skirt  or  surround  savan- 
nahs in  sharp  well-defined  outlines  like  an  enclosing  barrier,  ia 
the  same  manner  as  the  meadows,  formed  by  the  consequences 
of  the  action  of  beavers,  occur  in  Michigan. 
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wards  burnt.  It  was  supposed  that  whare  olearings 
liad  been  made  by  fire,  changes  of  ihe  above  nature 
oocurredy  but  no  suggestions  were  given  as  to  ihe 
manner  in  which  these  new  and  strange  growi^ 
•established  themselves. 

Near  Ishpeming,  I  saw  that  in  all  cases  where 
forest  openings  had  been  made  by  the  action  of  fire, 
luxuriant  masses  of  dense  raspberry  bushes  occupied 
the  land  ;  and  it  was  said  that  where  the  woods  were 
eut  down  by  the  axe  bushes  of  another  class,  bearing 
different  b<L«,  .pn««  up  and  fWied.     ^ 

In  other  parts  of  the  North-west,  variations  in  the 
succession  of  forest  trees  have  been  seen  to  occiir ; 
and  usually  there  seems  to  be  some  connection  be- 
tween the  type  of  the  new  plants  and  the  methods 
by  which  the  clearings  have  been  made,  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  there  are  very  few  birds  to  carry  seeds  <ur 
pips  fi:om  distant  regions  and  therefore  it  is  possible 
that  in  places  where  the  ground  has  never  for  many 
centuries  been  previously  disturbed  and  where  the 
thick  forest  has  been  for  the  first  time  removed,  and 
Bunlight  and  fresh  atmospheric  conditions  are  ad- 
mitted upon  the  land,  new  circumstances  arise  which 
are  favourable  to  the  development  of  dormant  life.* 


*After  my  return  to  England  I  happened  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject with  Colonel  Yule,  who  had  just  then  completed  his  work  of 
editing  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo.  He  told  me  that  when  he 
was  in  Burmah,  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  was  at  that  time  Govemor- 
•General  of  India,  sent  him  into  the  interior  to  visit  the  forests  of 
Aracan. 

He  found  within  them  several  large  clearings,  and  observed 
ihat  the  new  growths  were  of  a  different  character  from  the  old 
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Before  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Platte  I  made 
several  excursions  on  the  plains  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  two  of  the  most  extensive  of  those  singu- 
lar groups  of  mounds  which  have  been  called  prairie- 
dog  villages.  The  largest  of  them  was  situated 
about  two  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Missoiu:i  and 
three  miles  north  of  the  Platte.  It  occupied  a  space 
exceeding  fifty  acres,  which  was  covered  by  the 
rounded  heaps  of  earth  and  pebbles  thrown  up  by 
the  little  marmots  when  excavating  their  burrows. 
These  creatures,  when  they  are  sitting  on  the  tops  of 
their  mounds  in  a  watch  J  attitude  Lping  a  sLrp 
look  out  around  them  and  holding  their  paws  before 
them,  resemble  a  colony  of  ground  squirrels.  When 
I  was  at  a  certain  distance  from  them  they  main- 
tained continuous  and  defiant  sounds  like  the  shrill 


trees  and  were  invariably  bamboos.  He  also  saw  amongst  the 
mountains  many  deciduous  trees  which  were  quite  bare  of  leaves 
whilst  their  branches  were  covered  with  brilliantly  coloured 
flowers. 

Upon  another  occasion  Dr.  Rae,  who  had  passed  much  of  his 
life  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Territories  and  became  known  by  his 
discovery  of  the  relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition,  men- 
tioned to  me  that  he  had  frequently  seen  that  when  trees  had 
been  uprooted,  raspberry  bushes  sprang  up  in  their  place  thus 
showing  that  their  seeds  must  have  been  in  the  ground.  Dr. 
Joseph  Norwood,  Assistant  Geologist,  in  his  report  of  the  survey 
of  the  region  west  of  Lake  Superior,  undertaken  in  1847,  states 
that  from  facts  which  had  come  under  his  observation,  he  was 
led  to  believe  that,  "  if  after  the  clearing  of  the  pine  forests,  the 
annual  fires  cease,  a  growth  of  oak  springs  up  in  some  places  and 
aspen  in  others."  {Owens  Geological  Survey ^  pp.  296).  In  Brit- 
ish Columbia  the  ancient  forest  pines  are  often  succeeded  by 
cedars  or  alders. 
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yelps  of  puppies,  but  upon  a  nearer  approach  they 
suddenly  disappeared  down  their  holes. 

The  existence  of  these  isolated  groups  of  burrowing 
animals,  dwelling  together  in  communities,  was  made 
the  subject  of  observation  by  the  expeditions  sent  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  explore  these 
regions,  and  it  was  reported  that  it  was  not  unusual 
to  find  rattlesnakes  living  in  the  same  holes  as  the 
prairie  dogs.  Captain  Stansfield,  the  leader  of  one  of 
these  exploring  parties,  stated  that  the  holes  were 
generally  guarded  by  a  rattlesnake,  and  that  when 
the  hand  was  about  to  be  thrust  into  the  hole  to 
draw  out  the  prairie  dog  which  had  been  shot  at, 
but  had  got  into  its  burrow,  the  ominous  rattle  of 
the  reptile  was  heard  within. 

Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  that  tune,  and 
many  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of 
animal  life  upon  these  plains.  I  thrust  my  stick 
down  various  holes  but  there  were  no  rattlesnakes 
in  them.  I  afterwards  heard  that  in  these  districts 
the  reptiles,  which  had  been  so  numerous,  had  dis- 
appeared. Another  group  of  these  village  communi- 
ties which  I  examined  was  placed  to  the  south  of 
the  Platte.  Although  it  covered  a  comparatively 
small  area  it  was  more  fully  tenanted  and  the  dwell- 
ings were  closer  together,  each  mound  almost  touch- 
ing its  neighbour.  One  of  the  young  occupiers  of 
this  village  had  been  captured  and  tamed  by  a 
squatter  living  near  the  settlement  in  which  I  was 
then  stopping.  As  it  rarely  happens  that  the  habits 
of  these  marmots  can  be  regularly  observed,  this 
creature's  actions  were  noticed  with  great  curiosity. 

It  was  the  daily  habit  of  this  prairie  dog  to  sit 
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for  hours  upon  its  haunches,  with  its  fore-paws  held 

steadily  in  front  of  him,  continuously  maintaining 

^  carefiil  watch  upon  everything  that  was  happening. 

I  observed  that  although  the  method  of  sitting  was 

that  of  the  squirrel  tribe,  the  shape  and  appearance 

c>f  the  body  was  of  a  different  type,  and  like  that  of 

^  large  guinea-pig.     The  most  attractive  point  about 

t-lke  little  animal  was  its  keen  manner  of  keeping 

gxiard  like  a  sentinel.     Nothing  seemed  to  escape 

^-ts  vigilance. 

When  the  fact  of  rattlesnakes  living  in  the  same 

^^^les  as  the  prairie  dogs  was  originally  made  known, 

lere   were   several    theories   advanced    upon    the 

►Xibject ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence 

to  the  nature  of  the  apparent  alliance  or  friend- 

lip,  nothing  could  be  positively  proved.     It  was 

^:iowever  subsequently  discovered  that  young  mar- 

^^^ots  were  occasionally  found  inside  the  bodies  of 

^"attlesnakes  which  had  been  killed  near  the  mounds. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  reptiles  used  the 

T)urrows  for  their   winter   residences,  after  having 

expelled  the  previous  inhabitants. 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  effect  of  the 
movement  of  civilisation  westwards  upon  the  number 
of  the  animals  who  were  accustomed  to  exist  upon  the 
prairies.  The  explorers  who  passed  through  these 
waste  lands  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, reported  that  the  surface  of  the  country, 
especially  near  the  river  Platte,  was  often  blackened 
by  immense  herds  of  bisons.  Fifty  years  later  when 
I  went  over  the  same  ground  no  buffaloes  were  to 
be  seen  there,  and  they  no  longer  frequented  that 
part  of  Nebraska.  The  rattlesnakes  have  also  almost 
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disappeared  in  conaequence  <^  &e  introdncticHi  of 
itniinft.lB  tiiat  "w&K  hoBfJle  to  thorn.* 

The  manner  by  vrhidx  this  destnioti<m  <^  the 
snake  tribe  has  been  carded  out,  was  Inxni^t  to  my 
notice  when  I  was  croesing  Lake  Erie.  Kear  ti» 
west  shores  of  the  lake  there  were  sereral  iaLands 
which  had  been  infested  with  reptiles  to  sudi  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  daogerous  for  men  to  land  upMi 
them.  A  resident  who  had  lived  for  many  years 
upon  the  adjacent  shore,  and  who  happened  to  be 
on  board  the  steamer  when  we  passed  near  one  (^ 
the  largest  of  the  islands,  told  me  that  in  order  to 
dear  the  ground  a  large  number  of  hogs  were  landed 
upon  it,  and  within  a  short  time  the  island  was  made 
perfectly  safe.     It  was  observed  that  they  rushed 


*  The  sabject  of  the  destroction  of  snakea  is  mentioned  by  Ur. 

Hniray,  in  his  "  Travels  in  North  America." 

When  passing  through  a  ravine  in  the  territories  of  the  Pawnees 
he  observed,  "  I  never  should  have  believed  it  possible  that  so 
many  rattlesnakes  could  have  been  assembled  together  as  I  saw 
in  that  ravine.  I  think  there  must  have  been  nearly  enough  to 
fatten  a  drove  of  Missouri  hogs,"  and  he  adds  in  a  note.  "  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  Western  States  where  rattlesnakes  are  still 
plentiful  the  hogs  kill  and  eat  them ;  nor  is  their  bite  formidable 
to  their  swinish  enemy,  on  whom  its  venomous  fangs  seem  to 
produce  no  effect.  It  is  owing  to  this  well-known  fact  that 
families  resident  in  those  districts  conceive  that  hogs-lard  must 
be  a  kind  of  antidote  to  their  poison,  and  frequently  use  it  (I 
believe  successfully)  as  a  remedy."  {Travels  in  North  America, 
by  Hen.  Charles  Augustus  Murray,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  42.) 

An  Englishman  who  had  a  large  farm  in  West  Virginia,  told 
me  that  the  hillsides  were  cleared  of  the  snakes,  which  had 
previously  infested  them,  by  turning  out  pigs  upon  them. 

A  similar  result  took  place  in  Minnesota  and  upon  the  prairies 
east  of  the  Missouri. 
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'J  I  immediately  forward  and  when  close  to  the  snakes 
they  dropped  upon  their  knees  and  commenced  to 
devour  them  with  the  gi-eatest  avidity.  The  darting 
of  the  fangs  upon  them  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
slightest  injurious  effect.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  this  strange  invulnerability  of  the  hog  is 
I  due  to  the  thickness  of  its  hide,  and  the  close 
stiff  bristles  which  prevent  the  penetration  of  the 
poison. 

On  the  prairies,  the  explorers  mention  their  having 
seen,  besides  buffaloes ;  deer,  hares,  wolves,  eagles, 
buzzards  and  ravens.    I  saw  several  herds  of  antelopes 
and  a  few  wolves :  one  of  them  belonging  to  the 
coyote   species  was  observed  in  the  evening  to  be 
prowling  round  the  huts  of  settlers  at  the  forks  of  the 
Platte.    It  was  caught  and  forthwith  dispatched.     It 
was  a  good  sized  wolf  with  a  thick  coat  of  shaggy  iron- 
grey  hair  and   looked  fierce  and  savage.     On   the 
banks    of   the    southern  branch   of   the  river  near 
this  spot  I  joined  an  American  companion  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  look  for  prairie  grouse.     We  found  them 
a.mongst  the  brushwood  in  considerable  numbers,  but 
the  birds  were  wild  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  within 
t^ange  of  them.     The  Platte  at  this  part  was  nearly 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  desert,  at  a  height  of  seven  thousand  feet, 

1  saw  antelopes  grazing  upon  the  prairie  grass  which 

>^a8  growing  abundantly  and  afforded  ample  supplies 

^^f  food  for  them.     Wolves  were  also  on  these  plains 

skulking  in  the  vicinity  doubtless  hoping  to  appease 

their  hunger  before  many  hours  had  elapsed.     These 

'wide  and  lofty  table  lands  were  the  ancient  hunting 

^grounds  of  the  Dakotas  and  Cheyennes. 
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The  men  diflTered  to  some  extent  from  all  other 
Indians  that  I  had  seen,  and  were  in  appearance  like 
the  Asiatics  in  the  southern  Provinces  of  China,  and 
had  not  the  massive  heads  and  aquiline  features  of 
the  Dakotas  or  Pawnees ;  they  were  also  of  a  more 
debased  type.  This,  however,  may  have  been  the 
Result  of  many  centuries  of  struggles  against  starva- 
tion and  exposure  to  the  severe  weather  that  must 
he  experienced  in  the  deserts  upon  which  they  wan- 
der. Outside  the  main  part  of  the  encampment 
there  was  a  small  group  of  wigwams,  which  I  found 
to  be  occupied  by  Utes,  a  tribe  even  more  degraded 
^nd  wretched  than  the  Shoshones. 

The  Utes,  or  Digger  Indians,  have  always  been 
Considered  to  be  the  lowest  in  civilization  of  all  the 
-Ajxierican  tribes.  It  has  been  thought  that  they 
^^a.y  be  the  descendants  of  outcasts,  but  this  opinion 
^oes  not  seem  to  be  based  upon  sufficient  evidence. 
-There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  they  are 
^lied  in  race  and  language  with  the  Shoshones,  and 
they  are  apparently  treated  by  them  on  terms  of 
*Hendship  and  equality. 

The  Diggers  have  been  given  that  name  in  conse- 
^lU.ence  of  it  being  their  custom  to  live  chiefly  upon 
^Oots,  or  whatever  other  food  they  can  obtain  by 
digging.  They  also  find  a  scanty  support  from 
S^ass,  seeds  and  locusts.  They  have  been  occasionally 
^^et  wandering  in  Utah  in  a  naked  and  half-starved 
^c>ndition.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  human 
■^^ings  to  be  in  a  lower  or  more  harsh  state  of  exist- 
^^ce.  Misery  and  want  do  not  however  appear  to 
^'^>:fluence  the  natural  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  of 
^hese  nomads.     Possibly  their  freedom,  the  constant 


oeeopation  c^  aearAoMig  ths  iSBm  and  deaerts  liir 
■abBatenoe,  and  their  nneaBBtnuned  lifi^  grre  them 
«OD|ieoflatioD  fijr  the  haidriope  Ihat  tfaej  are  forced 
tomdnieL 


That  nnfoitaante  pM^ile  a 
Kaidi  of  food  npon  the  ngged  coaMs  of  Tiem  dd  Fn^o^ 

WbeaipasmgthrougfatheSaaittofMaiggnaiiiii  HJf^PeuI 
in  Jannarjr,  1877,  we  sxw  several  fM^nb"*  of  the  Batnei  in 
Chnraca  Baj  occappag  wietdied  wigwams,  placed  doae  lo  the 
water's  edge. 

Some  of  them  mhaiiiivl  in  ttieir  canoes  and  came  tfongaide 
to  ask  for  food  and  tobacco.  Tbcj  a{q[)earcd  to  be  in  a  half- 
staired  and  emaciated  state,  and  were  snstainfng  Hfe  npoD  nms- 
sds  and  edible  roots.  The  medical  oflicera  of  Aedupmcasmed 
Out  men,  as  I  wished  to  ascertain  dieir  siae  and  wei^t  as  com- 
pared with  the  Fatagtmians  dwelling  upon  the  oppoxbe  shores  of 
the  Straits.  It  was  foond  that  the  hd^t  of  these  Pn^iatu 
was  between  four  feet  nine  inches  and  five  feet  two  inches. 
The  average  stature  was  under  five  feel.  The  measurements 
round  the  chest  were  comparatively  large,  being  thirty-fonr  to 
thirty- five  inches. 

We  afterwards  anchored  in  Gregory  Bay,  Patagonia.  As  soon 
as  we  were  obsened,  a  numerous  tribe  of  Patagonians  rode  down 
to  the  beach,  and  pitched  their  tents  opposite  the  ship.  Several 
of  the  chiefs  came  on  board  and  subsequently  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  weighed  and  measured. 

It  was  a.scertained  that  their  average  height  was  five  feet  eleven 
inches,  and  their  chest  measurements  averaged  forty -four  inches. 
Their  weights  averaged  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds. 

The  contrast  in  the  physical  condition  between  the  Patago- 
nians and  Fuegians  is  extraordinary  when  it  is  considered  that 
only  a  narrow  channel  of  water,  easily  traversed  by  canoes, 
separates  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  Utes,  Shoshones  and 
Fnegians  may  have  been  forced  by  adverse  circumstances  to 
retreat  to  the  inhospitable  regions  in  which  they  live.  No  race 
would  willingly  accept  or  undergo  such  unchangeable  hardships. 
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It  is  expedient  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  to  take  into  consideration 
some  of  the  circumstances  relating  to  their  languages, 
customs,  and  superstitions ;  particularly  such  of  them 
as  may  appear  to  have  remote  analogies  with  the 
observances  of  other  races,  or  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilisation  that  existed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  among  the  tribes  who  had  con- 
quered the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  Yucatan.  It  is  also  especially  neces- 
sary that  a  brief  investigation  should  be  directed  to 
certain  exceptional  forms  of  the  Indian  faith  in  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  unknown  gods  by  whom 
the  Dakotas  believed  themselves  to  be  surrounded 
and  who  were  propitiated  by  acts  of  severe  personal 
suffering  and  penance. 
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In  the  Northern  continent  there  are  two  principal 
.  &ct8  which  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
thrown  into  contact  with  the  Iroquois,  Chipjiewas 
and  Dakota&  Tlie  fii-st  of  these  whicli  conies  under 
notice  is  the  extraordinaiy  number  and  di^rnty  <^ 
thor  languagee,  and  &{\.erwai-ds,  upon  a  more  ex- 
tended aoquaintance  ^vith  the  customs  of  these 
Indians,  the  strange  and  most  grave  nature  of  the 
higher  character  of  tlieir  ancient  religion.  Witii 
regard  to  the  difierenoes  of  the  languages  my  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  this  circumstance  hy  M. 
Caoq,  who,  when  I  Visited  the  Missionary  establish- 
ment upon  the  shores  of  the  "  Lac  des  deux  Mon- 
tagues" in  Canada,  was  in  charge  of  the  converts. 
M.  Cuoq  was  a  learned  philologist  and  had  published 
a  Toliune  of  studies  upon  the  Indian  languages,  * 

The  assemblage  .  of  Roman  Catholic  converts 
brought  together  at  the  Mission  v.as  com|K>sed  of 
two  tribes,  who  spoke  different  languages  whicli 
WOTO  so  abstJutely  distinct  that  they  were  unable  to 
converse  with  each  other.  One  of  these  groups 
were  Algonquins,  whose  ancestors  originally  dwelt 
to  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  other  was 
formed  fi"om  the  Iroquois  who  came  fixtm  territories 
bordering  upon  the  southern  banks  of  that  river, 
M.  Cuoq,  when  conducting  the  religious  services, 
preached  to  them  in  their  own  languages  alternately. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  these  scattered  remnants  of 
the  two  great  tribes  whose  languages  were  radically 
dissimilar  should  still  (although  they  have  lived  as 


*  "  Etudes  Philologiques  sur  quelques  Langttes  Saavages  de 
L'Am^rique,"  Montreal,  1B66. 
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neighbours  for  several  generations)  be  unable  to 
understand  each  other.  It  is,  however,  a  different 
matter  when  the  conditions  are  considered  under 
which  the  original  Iroquois  language  has  become 
changed  into  the  six  languages  spoken  by  the  Sene- 
cas,  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  Onandagas,  Mohawks  and 
Tuscaroras.  The  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
the  Iroquois  language  has  thus  become  separated 
18  especially  noticeable  at  the  Canadian  reservation 
of  those  tribes  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  Grand 
River. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Iroquois  it 
appears  that  the  nations  were  composed  originally  of 
one  large  tribe,  all  of  whom  spoke  one  language,  and 
that  they  dwelt  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario.  It  is  stated  that  they  became  too  nu- 
merous for  the  land  which  they  occupied,  and  a 
great  council  was  held  to  consider  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  establish  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  hunting  grounds  sufficiently  extensive 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  supplies  of  food.  After 
long  discussion  it  was  decided  to  disperse  and  to 
divide  into  communities.  But,  in  order  to  prevent 
disaster  from  the  possibility  of  being  conquered  by 
their  enemies  when  thus  separated,  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  dwell  near  each  other  and  thus 
be  able  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  war.  It  happened, 
in  consequence  of  this  dispersion,  that  the  language 
gradually  became  so  greatly  changed  that  the  tribes 
Avere  unable  to  understand  each  other,  and  in  a 
period  comparatively  brief,  six  distinct  dialects  were 
formed  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  practi- 
cally new  languages. 
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When  these  Iroquois,  who  had  been  our  allies  i 
war,  were  gathered  together  and  placed  upon  landis^ 
within  the  Canadian  frontier,  it  was  found  expedient 
by  them  to  make  one  of  the  dialects  a  language^ 
which  might  \ye  so  far  understood  by  the  six  nations  ^ 
as  to  1^  employed  upon  all  occasions  when  the^" 
had  to  perform  their  ceremonies,  or  carry  out  an 
purposes  which  they  had  in  common. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  their  reservation 
I  was  accompanied  by  two  Indians  respectively  o 
the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  tribes,  both  of  whom  spok 
English  intelligibly.  I  asked  the  Seneca  what  wa^ 
the  dialect  they  had  chosen  to  be  their  languag 
when  the  Irocjuois  were  assembled  together, 
replied,  that  it  was  the  Cayuga,  because  they 
believed  it  was  the  original  language  which  had 
been  spoken  by  all  of  them,  and  the  six  nations  at- 
the  Grand  River  had  learnt  it  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  undei'stand  what  was  said  when  they  met 
at  the  Council  house,  but,  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
and  amongst  themselves,  each  nation  spoke  its  own 
dialect.  With  reference  to  this  subject  of  variations 
in  language,  it  is  evident  that  amongst  the  North 
American  Indians,  who  are  scattered  over  such  a 
large  extent  of  country,  the  ditiV*rences  in  the  spoken 
tongues  of  the  tribes  must,  in  many  instances,  be 
caused  by  the  fact  of  there  l)eing  no  written  lan- 
guage, and  of  their  being  divided  into  races,  kept 
apart  by  wars.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that 
great  changes  would  occur  within  comparatively  short 
intervals  of  time.  With  tribes  originally  belonging 
to  one  nation,  these  would  rapidly  become  formed 
into  dialects  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
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©8  moved  into  other  hunting  grounds,  and  became 
led  into  distinct  tribal  groups.  But  after  making 
lue  allowances  for  these  conditions,  it  still  remains 
cult  to  understand  how  so  great  a  number  of 
iiages  have  become  established  amongst  a  com- 
.tively  small  population.  At  no  time,  since  the 
3very  of  America,  have  the  total  numbers  of 
ans  within  the  regions  now  forming  the  United 
es,  exceeded  five  hundred  thousand  men,  women 
children.  In  1829,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
an  population  slightly  exceeded  three  hundred 
thirteen  thousand.  In  1850,  according  to  the 
us,  the  total  numbers  were  four  hundred 
isand.  * 

le  most  remarkable  fact  with  regard  to  the 
uois  tribes  is  that,  after  having  had  one  original 
uage,  they  should  have  become  unintelligible  to 
other,  although  they  lived  in  close  proximity, 
r  territories  were  within  the  limits  now  occupied 
he  State  of  New  York.  With  the  Dakotas  and 
►pewas,  whose  territories  are  adjacent,  the  con- 
ns are  different,  for  these  languages  have  no 
ion  with  each  other,  and  the  most  careful 
irches  have  failed  to  trace  any  connection 
^een  them.  The  Chippewa  dialect  belongs  to 
group  of  languages  classified  as  Algonquin, 
ects  belonging  to  that  original  stock  are  spoken 
he  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Illinois,  Shawnees,  and 


the  Encyclopaedia  Americana  (1886),  the  total  Indian 
ation  is  said  to  be  (exclusive  of  Alaska)  264,369.  The 
tas  are  stated  to  number  thirty-one  thousand. 
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all  the  New  England  tribes.     The  Dakota  language 
18  at  present  known  to  be  spoken  in  thkteen  prin.- 
€ipal  dialects,  and  several  sub-divisions.   The  Iroquois 
is  exclusively  confined  to  the  six  dialects  spoken  by 
the  six  nations  assembled  in  their  reservations. 

The  history  of  the  dispersion  of  this  race  seems  to 
establish  the  fact  that  Indian  languages  can,  within 
ii  comparatively  short  period,  be  so  greatly  altered 
as  to  become  practically  distinct.    This  has  happened 
with  a  nation  whose  separated  tribes  have  always 
remained  at  peace  with  each  other  and  have  united 
for  common  defence,  or  for  the  prosecution  of  a  wa^ 
against    powerful  enemies.      With   savage    nation-^ 
whoso  original  languages  are  essentially  dissimilar*^ 
the  constant  wars  which  take  place  between  them^ 
poHsihly  introduce  elements  of  change  which  woulc3I 
infhu»nce  very  considerably  the  spoken  dialects  of  the 
opposing  tribes.     It  was  a  frequent  custom  after  the 
conchision  of  hostilities  for  the  conquerors  to  incor- 
porato  in  their  tribe  the  women  and  children  of  those 
whom  they  had  vanquished.     Thus  a  new  dialect 
would  hi»    intnxluced  amongst  them,  and  the  two 
lun^naj^cs   would    necessarily    become    blended.      A 
succession    of   wars    would    cause    a  continuance  of 
variations  of  languai^e,  and  thus  it  would  gradually 
come  to  pass  that  dialects  would  be  formed  not  only 
gn^atly  ditfering  from  each  other,   but  most  difficult 
to  ti*ace  to  any  positive  origin. 

'i'he  Ircxjuois  were  not  only  exceptional  in  having 
a  tixtMl  system  of  confederation  which  enabled  them 
to  combine  their  forces  in  a  manner  which  increased 
their  fighting  strength,  but  they  also  had  special 
customs  with   regard  to  their  chiefs.     It  was  estab- 
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lished  amongst  them  as  an  unalterable  regulation 
that  their  hereditary  descent  should  be  in  the  female 
line.  This  unusual  system  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tioiL  When  I  was  at  their  reservation  I  asked 
my  Indian  companions  for  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  carried  into  effect  in  or- 
dinary practice,  for  it  seemed  to  involve  difficulties 
with  regard  to  intermarriage  between  the  respective 
nations,  and  I  wished  to  hear  some  direct  evidence 
upon  that  subject. 

The  Seneca  said  :  **  Our  children  always  take  the 
rank  of  their  mothers  and  join  their  tribe  ;  thus  I, 
^  Seneca,  not  a  chief,  married  a  Cayuga  woman  the 
daughter  of  a  chief  and  my  son  is  therefore  a 
Ca3ruga  and  will  be  a  chief  of  the  Cayugas.'* 
Another  Indian  said  :  "I  live  with  the  Cayugas  and 
iny  father  was  a  Cayuga,  but  I  am  an  Onondaga 
because  my  mother  was  an  Onondaga  woman." 

Whilst  I  was  talking  with  these  men,  and  passing 
through  the  villages  of  the  Oneidas,  Senecas  and 
Tuscaroras,  I  observed  that  there  was  no  church 
or  any  building  set  apart  for  religious  purposes 
and  I  asked  the  Seneca  how  this  happened,  as  in  the 
other  Iroquois  reservations  that  I  had  seen,  the 
church  usually  was  in  a  proininent  position  near  the 
centre  of  the  settlement.  He  said  that  I  was 
amongst  men  who  were  called  Pagan  Indians,  and 
that  the  Grand  River  Iroquois  were  divided  into 
two  classes.  Christians  and  Pagans.  The  former 
were  settled  upon  a  part  of  the  lands  a  few  miles 
distant.  He  also  told  me  that  they  always  kept 
themselves  distinct  from  the  converts,  and  were 
careful  to  follow  their  ancient  belief  and  maintain, 
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HH  far  as  possible,  the  ceremonies  and  religious  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors. 

1  asked  a  Cayuga,  who  had  joined  us,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  tribe,  if  he  would 
tell  mo  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  form,  their— 
Pagan  worahip  was  practised.  I  also  mentioned,^ 
that  I  wished  for  information  with  regard  to  the= 
lnH|uois  l)elief  in  a  Supreme  Being.  It  was  ascer — 
UuuiHl  bv  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  that  a  belief  i 
ouo  i>ver-ruling  Power  was  found  to  exist  amo 
thorn,  and  in  this  respect  they  differed  from  all 
other  Anu*rioan  Indians,  with  whom  it  seemed  to  be 
oonohisively  lisoertained,  that  their  worship  only 
oiMisisttni  of  pivpitiations  of  the  various  powers  that 
thtn*  Wieveil  luul  influence  for  good  or  evil  m 
iH^muvtion  with  mattei-s  around  them.  It  was 
tVnnul  by  the  prit*sts,  that  the  chief  obstacle  in 
ouj^bliiiiir  I  ho  sjwaj:^^  to  cinnprehend  the  meaning 
v^f  thoir  toaohiuv:,  wus  the  waut  of  cap;\city  in  the 
nutuls  of  tho  huluuis  to  uudei*stand  the  nature  of 
a  l\nvor  \vi\o  vvr.tiVLuxi  all  I^love:^leIltc^  of  the  ht-aveiis 
iiVA;  t\^^r:iu  1:  was  vvi;>tv»::e!iclv  i:;:ere>tinir  to  meet 
at;  I  VA;:a*,;  w  *iv*  *.v-,;'.vi  ::i:o*,:c^  :.:Iv  exiI-Ai::  this  unusual 

:;\s  I  sivv,^rii.  :r,  :v:  .v  :o  :vv  .,-it^t ::•::>,  scua.  "'  We 
aV,  '.v'u\<*  v.  ::::'  v"^!:vs-.:  >v:v::  ^v■::.:..:r.  w-  vx\ll  How- 
\\at>v/  \  •,:    A^vi   v>v   V,\V';   :';,:r  :Vo^:s  ::.  everv*  Vf;ir 

»^*» -tv*  •*   •  "     i:  "*  'St*    ■■- *    •  ■•  -     \-w     *  — L^"    !•"."•    -i^    *ni^ 

■»  ^ 
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with  skins  and  feathers,  and  have  our  faces  painted. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  we  place  our  offerings 
of  wheat,  fruit,  tobacco,  and  flesh,  according  to 
what  we  can  give,  and  the  season  of  the  year. 
Hound  this  pile  of  offerings  we  have  a  dance.  After 
this  is  over,  our  principal  chief  makes  a  speech  and 
tells  us  about  the  goodness  and  nature  of  How-wan- 
Oi-yu.  Then  we  have  another  dance,  after  which 
^jiother  chief  makes  a  speech,  and  so  on,  until  all 
the  speeches  are  finished.  Then  all  the  offerings 
are  divided  amongst  us  and  the  meeting  ends." 

I  asked  the  Indians  if  they  had  any  other  kind  of 
worship  or  prayer.  They  said  they  had  nothing 
more,  and  that  the  dance  to  How-wan-ni-yu  was 
not  considered  by  them  to  be  a  prayer,  but  was 
meant  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of  the 


When  the  separation  of  the  Iroquois  took  place,  it  was 
decided  by  the  Council  that  the  expression  Long  House  was 
to  be  used  as  a  symbol,  that  the  nations  were  theoretically 
under  one  roof,  which  extended  over  all  the  lands  occupied  by 
them.  In  pursuance  of  this  theory,  certain  tribes  were  given 
particular  duties.  The  Senecas  had  to  guard  the  gates  looking 
towards  the  sunset,  and  the  Mohawks  were  to  watch  the 
approaches  to  the  gates  placed  in  the  direction  of  sunrise. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  conclusions,  wMth  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  appears 
that  the  Iroquois,  in  consequence  of  their  league,  had  attained 
to  a  comparatively  advanced  state  of  warlike  capacity,  and  had 
organised  methods  of  conducting  a  campaign. 

They  also  formed  regular  alliances,  and  made  treaties  which 
they  faithfully  executed. 

In  their  treatment  of  captives  they  were  cruel  and  barbarous, 
but  they  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  of  courage 
and  endurance. 
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)iarvf^t.  I  f(mnd  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  horn 
i\umf'.  fnxjuoiH  any  definite  opinion  with  regard  to 
iUf^tr  uh^iH  of  the  nature  of  How-wan-ni-vu,  but  at 
Umi  the  Tjayuga  said  abruptly :  "  We  consider  him 
to  Uj  the  maker  of  all  things  upon  the  earth,  and 
wn  know  nothing  more  about  the  matter."  There 
won?,  originally,  various  ceremonies  performed  by 
tho  triU^H  in  connection  with  the  appearance  of  the 
firnt  nnw  inrxin  of  the  year,  and  there  were  also 
tribal  (lances  after  any  success  in  hunting  or  in  war, 
hut  those  ar(5  no  longer  performed.  One  of  the  new 
moon  oeronionies  was  the  sacrifice  of  a  dog  by  fire, 
and  th(5  ashes  were  scattered  over  the  ground  as  an 
ofloring. 

Upon  halving  the  reservation,  it  was  not  possible 
to  ftM'l  othiM'wisi^  than  regret  that  it  had  become 
tho  \\\io  of  tho  (losoendants  of  a  powerful  nation  of 
warriors  io  ho  jumuhhI  within  these  restricted  limits. 
Mon.  wonuMi  and  chiUhvn,  were  leadino;  aimless 
autl  useless  livt\*<.  Thev  were  j)ensionei>>  upon 
l5o\erutueuts  which  wiuiKl  gladly  escape  from  the 
duties  atul  t>\peuses  which  the  existence  ot*  these 
Ithliaus  den\a!uK  and  who  art\  in  manv  cast^, 
\i\Mluvs  tv>  the  temj^tations  otVeretl  to  them  bv  the 
hahitv  of  uviHltM!\  civ  ilisation.* 
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The  Dakotas  and  the  Iroquois  have  always  been 
considered  as  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the 
aboriginal  races  of  North  America.  Both  of  these 
tribes  also  possessed,  certain  religious  customs  relat- 
ing to  the  mental  and  physical  training  of  their 
youthfid  warriors,  which  were  intended  to  strength- 
en their  characters,  and  to  give  them  the  power 
to  endure  privations  and  suffering  with  fortitude. 
The  Dakotas  carried  into  effect  their  observances  to 
an  extent  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  race.  Their 
superstitions  and  religious  ceremonies,  with  reference 
to  this  system  of  preparing  the  foundations  for  the 
establishment  of  the  qualities  required  to  enable  a 
Dakota  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  a  courageous  and  hon- 
ourable member  of  his  tribe,  are  most  characteristic, 
and  appear  to  be  invaluable  elements  in  the  formation 
of  the  qualities  required  by  a  race  dwelling  in  wild 
and  desolate  lands,  surrounded  by  enemies.  It  was 
an  invariable  rule  with  all  the  Dakotas,  that  the 
youths  upon  reaching  manhood,  should  pass  through 
a  probationary  period  of  fasting.  This  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  each  young  Dakota  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  to   learn,  by  the   revelations  that 


He,  on  several  occasions  arranged,  in  the  kindest  manner, 
that  I  should  meet  those  who  were  interested  in  the  native  races. 
Upon  one  of  these  occasions  I  met  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier,  whose 
original  surveys  of  the  ancient  earthworks  in  Ohio  were  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  introductions  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Parkman  to  the 
distinguished  archaeologists,  Mr.  Lewis  Morgan  and  Professor 
Daniel  Wilson,  were  also  most  useful. 
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would   be  made  to  him  in  dreams,  the  nature  of 
the  Manito  which  would  influence  his  thoughts  and 
actions  during  his  life.     The  fasts  were  always  per- 
formed in  solitude,  far  away  from  the  tribe,  and  fre- 
quently continued  for  a  considerable  time.     It  waa 
supposed  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  this  proba- 
tion,   his   dreams  would   give  him  an  insight  into 
the   mysterious   conditions  of  life  and  nature  that 
appeared    to   be  supernatural,   and   that   he  would 
discover  the  god,  animal  or  other  object  to  whiclm 
he  was  especially  linked  and  which  he  was  to  pro- 
pitiate by  sacrifices. 

It  was  an  essential  part  of  this  early  endurance  of 
trial  and  abstinence,  that  it  not  only  should  be  per- 
formed in  secret,  but  that  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  the  Indian  should  hold  his  faith  in  silence,  and 
never  communicate  to  others  what  his  dreams  had 
revealed  to  him.     Thus  far  this  early  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  unknown  world  had  practically 
the  efl:ect  of  establishing  the  mental  character,  and 
was  a  form  of  training  which  impressed  upon  each 
Indian  a  separate  individuality.     Upon  the  conclu- 
sion  of  the  probation  of  fasting  and   solitude,    the 
youths   had    each  to    pass    through    trials    of   their 
[)hysical  endurance,  and  had  to  suffer  various  tortures 
to   prove    themselves    to    be     capable    of    becoming 
warriors,  and  to  show  their  manhood  by  their  power 
of  bearing  pain  with  unflinching  fortitude. 

When  I  was  in  that  part  of  the  continent  which 
for  long  periods  of  time  had  been  occupied  by  the 
branch  of  the  Dakota  race  called  Sioux,  I  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  the  nature  and  practice  of 
these  customs  as  far  as   they   were  known  by  the 
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existing   Indians.     In  prosecuting  these  researches 
into  a  subject  so  interesting  and  exclusive,  I  was 
fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  man  so  well  informed 
upon  all  matters  connected  with  these  Indians  as 
the  half-breed  Faribault.     He  had  lived  with  the 
Sioux  for  many  years  at  the  time  when  they  had 
possession  of  lands  bordering  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  had  been  present,  on  several  occa- 
sions, when  their  most  serious  superstitious  ceremon- 
ies were  performed.     Amongst  these  were  the  pro- 
pitiations made  to  the  sun,  a  form  of  worship  which 
^as  more   rigidly  and   earnestly   practised  by   the 
Dakotas  than  by  any  other  nation  in  North  America. 
Sun    worship   existed   amongst    all    the    Indian 
tribes  dwelling  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  particularly 
with  the  Natchez  in  Louisiana,  but  the  manner  and 
the  ceremonies  differed,  and  with  none  of  them  were 
the  painful  personal  sufferings  and  penances,  under- 
gone by  the  worshippers,  so  great  as  they  were  with 
the  Dakotas.     An  instance  of  the  severity  of  this  pen- 
ance occurred  in  the  year  1849,  when  Faribault  was 
living  with  a  Sioux  tribe  encamped  on  the  western 
shores   of  the   Mississippi,  near   Prairie  la  Crosse. 
*'  An  Indian,"  he  said,  "  dreamt  that  he  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  appease  him  by  sacrificing  to  him  every- 
thing that  he  valued,  and  also  to  perform  penance  by 
undergoing  the  utmost  pain  that  he  was  able  to 
endure.     A  scaffolding  was  raised  near  the  camp, 
consisting  of  two  upright  poles — of  sufficient  length 
— which  were  firmly   fixed  in  the  ground.     These 
were  comiected  near  the  top  by  a  cross  pole.     When 
this  was  completed  the  Indian  stood  up  and,  shortly 

N 
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befoire  daybreak,  a  cat  was  made  within  the  fleshy 
parts  of  Mch  arm  near  the  shottlders  tibxon^  wh»eh 
was  passed  a  rope^  Cuts  or  holes  were  thai  made  in 
tibe  breasts  and  other  ropes  were  pushed  through 
than.  The  cwds  were  then  tied  to  the  stakes  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  arms  were  suspended  by 
th^m.  The  breast  ropes  were  secured  in  a  position 
such  as  to  allow  that  a  certain  portion  <^  the  man's 
weight  was  held  by  them.  His  feet  weie  allowed 
just  to  touch  the  ground.  His  dog  was  killed  and 
|daced  in  front  of  him  togelher  with  his  l^anket,'  cut 
into  strips,  his  feathers,  his  omamaits,  and  all  that 
he  possessed. 

*^  When  these  preparations  were  made  the  Lilian 
waited  for  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  directly  it 
appeared  above  the  eastern  horizon  he  tibrew  his 
head  back  and  fixing  his  ga«  upon  it  commenced 
dancmg.  His  Maids  at  the  same  tmie  nudntained 
an  incessant  beating  of  a  smaU  drum.  The  dancing 
continued  throughout  the  day,  the  Indian  mo^ 
his  position  as  the  sun  moved  and  taking  care  always 
to  keep  the  sun  in  his  front  and  to  gaze  steadfastly 
upon  it  without  shrinking  from  its  full  light.  After 
sunset  he  remained  watching  the  western  sky 
throughout  the  night.  In  the  morning  he  turned 
roimd  towards  the  dawn  and  when  the  sun  appeared, 
was  immediately  cut  down  from  the  scaffold  and  fell 
exhausted  upon  the  ground." 

This  act  of  sun  worship  is  frequently  performed, 
and  the  Sioux  firmly  believe  that  if  they  do  not  obey 
the  dream  which  points  out  to  them  this  duty, 
serious  misfortunes  will  happen  to  them  and  their 
families.    Instances  have  been  known  of  men  being 
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^ble  to  endure  long  periods  of  torture,  and  young 

Indians,  when  passing  through  the  eariy  trials  of  their 

strength,  will  frequently  remain  for  hours  entirely 

S'Uspended  by  ropes  rove  through  their  flesh.     It  is  not 

possible  to  estimate  the  actual  personal  suffering  thus 

iixflicted  upon  themselves  by  these  North  American 

Indians,  by  the  standard  of  what  would  be  felt  by 

nciore  sensitive  and  more  highly  organised  races.     I 

J>^ave  seen  Chinamen  endure  with  stolid  indifference, 

tortures  that  would  cause  Europeans   to   feel   the 

utmost  agony.* 

The  Dakotas  had  another  form  of  sun  worship, 
^^v-liich  is  still  practised  by  some  of  the  tribes  in  the 
^Vest,  but  which  appears  to  be  chiefly  intended  as  a 
tx*ibal  thanksgiving  or  rejoicing.  A  pole  is  raised 
^tx  the  centre  of  the  encampment  and  upon  it  are 
placed  figures  of  birds,  beasts  and  reptiles.  The 
Indians  dance  round  this  pole  during  the  day  taking 


♦In  the  prison  at  Omaha  I  saw  three  Pawnees  named  Blue- 
Hawk,  Yellow-Son   and  Tall-Wolf,  who   had   endeavoured   to 
commit  suicide  in  order  to  avoid  being  hanged.     One  of  them, 
I  think  it  was  Blue-Hawk  (Sha-to-ko),  had  managed  to  conceal  a 
Jong  piece  of  hard  wood,  one  end  of  which  he  had  rubbed  down 
to  a  sharp  point.     He  was  employed  in  pushing  this  through  his 
body,  between  the  ribs,  when  he  was  observed  by  the  warder  and 
prevented  from  completing  his  purpose.      Another  prisoner  had 
removed  a  brick  from  the  floor  and  was  trying  to  fracture  his 
skull  with  it.     All  of  them  had  torn  away  portions  of  their  skin 
and  cut  themselves  in  many  places  with  small  fragments  of  glass 
which  they  had  obtained  secretly.     The  warder  told  me  that  he 
had  taken  every  precaution  to  stop  these  desperate  attempts  of 
the  Indians  to  destroy  themselves.     They  seemed  to  be  able  to 
bear  these  self  inflicted  wounds  without  showing  signs  of  distress. 
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can  to  keep  tbor  &ees  txnrards  tfae  suti.  Shortly 
b^bie  smitoet  tlie  Egun^s  are  shot  at  until  they  hare 
all  &]lm  upnn  Lhi!  gnrand.  After  thU  there  is 
another  danctf  which  ends  when  the  sun  sinks  below 
tiie  horizon.     Tlie  ceremony  k  theti  concluded. 

Sidmets  is,  n-ith  the  Dakotas  as  with  the 
Pawnees,  coiuddered  to  have  been  sent  as  a  punish- 
ment fiir  8'">nie  wrong  deed  that  has  been  committed 
^ther  by  nn  indi\-idual  or  by  the  tribe.  I  was  told 
1^  Faribault  that  whenever  a  Sioux  found  that  he 
was  suffering  fi-om  illness  he  sent  for  the  medicine 
man,*  whr»,  upon  his  arrival,  would  immediately  pro- 


•The  mpeniatural  powere  aitribuled  to  the  "  medicine  men  " 
are  not  worthy  of  aitentioo,  except  so  far  as  they  Ulustrate  the  cre- 
dnUtjrof  Indians,  and  show  the  influence  of  certain  methods  of 
tmpostttie  tipon  them.  Their  iricks  are  usually  of  a  kind  which 
are  petfectl;  within  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  juggler. 

llieir  pretensinn  of  possessing  the  power  of  making  rain  b 
however  a  subject  of  a  different  nature. 

This  particular  act  is  chiefly  remarkable  because  there  is  no 
form  of  imposture  which  can  be  so  readily  detected.  Neverthe- 
less the  Indian  tribes  throughout  the  western  parts  of  North 
America  usually  have  "  Rain  makers,"  in  whose  powers  they 
appear  to  have  confidence. 

I  met  in  California  a  young:  Englishman  who  had  been  living: 
for  several  months  with  various  tribes  near  the  coast,  between 
British  Columbia  and  New  Mexico. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  been  present  upon  an  occasion  when 
a  successful  attempt  at  rain-making  occurred.  The  event  took 
place  upon  a  promontory  in  the  southern  part  of  California. 

The  tribe  wanted  rain,  and  their  rain-maker  declared  that  he 
could  obtain  what  was  desired.  He  proceeded  to  make  upon 
an  adjoining  hill,  a  large  bonfire  which  was  kept  well  supplied 
with  fuel  and  gave  out  dense  volumes  of  smoke.  The  fire  was 
kept  burning  for  over  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  the  efforts 
of  the  rain-maker  were  rewarded  by  a  good  and  suSicient 
fall  of  rain.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Indians  employed  fire 
and  smoke  as  agents  for  producing  rain. 
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oeed  to  ascertain  what  evil  act  the  patient  had  done, 
and  would  then  take  the  requisite  measures  to  drive 
out  the  evil  spirit  representing  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  It  is  assumed  that  the  offence  committed 
by  the  sick  person  has  some  reference  to  a  man, 
woman  or  animal.  The  medicine  man,  who  pretends 
to  have  the  power  of  second-sight,  looks  steadily  at 
the  patient,  until  he  declares  that  he  can  see  the 
inner  demon  that  torments  him.  After  certain  in- 
cantations, he  makes  out  of  clay  an  image  of  the 
creature  which  is  causing  the  sickness,  and  then 
shoots  at  it  until  it  is  shattered.  It  is  expected  that 
this  act  will  cause  the  devil  to  depart.  If  this 
method  of  cure  fails,  other  images  are  made,  as  it  is 
then  assumed  that  more  than  one  evil  deed  has  been 
perpetrated.  Finally,  if  all  these  remedies  are  un- 
successful it  is  pronounced  that  the  patient  must 
perform  a  penance.  This  usually  consists  of  a  long 
fast,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  personal  matter 
strictly  confined  to  the  relations  that  exist  between 
the  Indian  and  the  Manito  under  whose  guidance 
he  believes  himself  to  be,  and  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained during  the  period  of  the  great  fast  performed 
in  his  youth. 

It  was  the  custom  with  the  Sioux,  whenever  the 
head  of  the  household  died,  for  the  women  to  moiun 
for  a  year.  One  of  their  chiefs  had  died  a  few  years 
before  I  was  at  Mendota,  and  Faribault,  who  had 
known  him  intimately,  went  to  the  settlement  to  see 
the  widow.  He  found  her  engaged  in  the  occupation 
of  cutting  deep  gashes  in  her  arms  and  legs.  She  had, 
in  her  hand  a  rounded  scalping  knife  and  with  this 
weapon   she    was    striking    herself   and    inflicting 
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.  wottoda  from  which  blood  was  Sowing.  All  the 
fbmitare  and  mats  had  been  removed  from  the  t«pee 
or  tent,  aod  ihe  was  sitting  upon  the  e-ai-th.  At 
the  conctucdcm  of  tlie  time  of  mouniing  it  is  usual 
tpr  ihe  womwi  to  go  to  theii-  friends  or  join  some 
other  household,  and  the  old  tepee  is  then  throwu 
down  and  left  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground. 

At  tiae  time  that  Faribault  was  speaking  about 
these  customB,  thei-e  were  present  several  Sioux,  I 
iriio  had  C(mie  from  their  encampment,  and  wotb  ' 
lietKiiDg  to  him.  When  he  had  finished  his  narra- 
tive,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  these  men 
■ome  questions  about  the  belief  of  the  Sioux,  with 
sespect  to  lightning  and  thunder,  as  I  had  heaid 
tiiat  the  Dakotas  held  some  especial  opinions  upon 
these  manifestations  of  supernatural  power.  One  of 
the  belipfe  attributed  to  them  was  that  lightning  was 
a  stone,  and  it  was  difficult  to  understand  what  could 
be  their  reaaon  for  holding  such  a  strange  belief. 
They  said,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  lightning 
was  certainly  a  atone,  and  that  they  knew  it  was  «<> 
because  they  ha«l  seen  It,  a,nd  it  was  ver}'  hard  and 
like  a  rock.  Possibly  the  Indians  had  seen  the  fall 
of  some  aerolites,  or  they  may  have  observed  the 
efiects  of  lightning  after  it  had  struck  the  earth. 
They  state,  that  sometimes  a  small  hot  stone  is 
found  near  the  roots  of  a  tree  that  has  been  injured 
by  a  flash  of  lightning. 

I  asked  Faribaidt,  whether  any  of  the  tribes  with 
whom  he  had  Uved,  appeared  to  have  any  belief  in 
cme  supreme  Great  Spirit.  He  repKed,  that,  as 
Ear  as  he  had  been  able  to  judge  of  this  matter, 
the  Sioux  held  this  belief  vaguely,  but,  that  it  did 
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not  influence  their  actions.     The  Dakotas  have  a 
Pagan  custom   of  investing   animals,    hills,   moun- 
tains, and  all  remarkable  natural  manifestations  of 
unknown  powers  with  especial  spirits  of  good    or 
evil  influence,   each   demanding   different  forms   of 
worship  and  propitiation.     They  have  also — under 
certain  conditions — a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls  into  animals.     They  consider  that  this  takes 
place  when  an  Indian  has  been  guilty  of  some  act  of 
cowardice  or  treachery.     In  such  a  case,  his  spirit  is 
supposed,  after  death,  to  go  into  some  animal  or  to 
take  its  form,  and  then  it  is  sometimes  believed  that 
it    haunts   the   neighbourhood   of  the  camp.      The 
superstitious  nature  of  the  Sioux  is  often  strangely 
effected   by   traditions   respecting  these  wandering 
Spirits,  and  when  under  this  influence,  it  is  said  by 
tbe  half-breeds  living  amongst  them,  that  they  seem 
to  possess  the  power  of  seeing  supernatural  things. 

There  was  an  instance  of  this  mentioned  as  having 
Occurred  a  few  years  previously.  A  Sioux  died  :  it 
Was  known  that  he  had  dreamed  that,  after  his  death, 
he  would  enter  the  body  of  a  bear,  and  would  then 
wander  round  the  tents  of  the  tribe.  After  his 
death,  an  Indian  looked  out  at  daybreak,  and 
declared  that  he  saw  upon  an  opposite  hill  a  large 
grey  bear.  Upon  hearing  this  rumour  the  tribe 
assembled,  and  many  of  the  men  imagined  that  they 
saw  it.  After  this  appearance  there  was  a  universal 
dread  of  the  bear.  It  was  frequently  seen,  and  the 
Indians  were  careftJ  to  avoid  meeting  it.  During 
the  time  that  the  tribe  were  encamped  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  south  of  the  Minnesota,  the  bear 
was  occasionally  seen  prowling  over  the  hills.      One 
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of  the  chie&  waa  asked  -by  a  white  man.  who  was 
trading  with  this  tribe,  why  it  was  n<)t  killed,  and 
he  was  told,  that  it  was  because  it  omtained  &e 
spirit  of  a.  dead  Invther.  Tlmre  was  no  doubt  in  tt» 
minds  of  the  Indians  about  the  reality  (^the  viBi<»L 
They  Were  positiTe  in  declaring  that  they  saw  tlie 
bear,  and  would  point  it  out  to  tJie  half-breeds 
staying  in  the  catnp,  who  could  never  see  it. 
Tim  power  of  semng  what  is  to  other  men  unseen, 
is  stated  to  be  possessed  by  many  of  the  Dakotaa, 
and  is  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  a  hig^kly 
sensitiTe  condition  of  mind,  caused  by  theor  long 
,  periods  of  self-imposed  abetinraioe.  Farihault  said, 
that  Sioux,  when  travelling  the  oouutry,  will 
suddenly  start  and  tremUe,  and  pdnt  to  scone- 
thing  not  visible  to  the  half-breeds,  and  declare 
that  they  see  the  form  of  the  spirit  that  th^  dread 
The  dreams  and  &ste  of  the  Dakotaa,  and  the 
time  passed  by  them  in  solitude,  explain  much  that 
is  strange  and  exceptional  in  their  nature.  It  is 
thus  intelligible  how  it  happens,  that  the  young 
Indians  have  such  an  earnest  and  vivid  belief  in  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  unknown  and  mysterious 
world,  and  that  they  invest  with  supernatural 
attributes  the  mysterious  powers  which  surround 
them.  It  must  seem  natural  to  them,  that  thunder 
and  lightning,  sun,  moon,  mountains,  and  rivers, 
should  be  considered  as  manifestations  of  powerful 
spirits,  that  require  to  receive  worship  and  sacrifice. 
What,  however,  is  not  so  obvious,  is  the  cause  which 
impels  them  to  worship  large  rocks  and  stones, 
which  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be 
supposed  to  possess  active  powers  of  good  or  evil. 
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Upon  this   subject  I  asked  the  Indians   for   their 

explanation,  saying,  that  I  supposed  they  did  not 

directly  worship  a  stone,  such  as  that  near  Mendota, 

but  the  spirit  who  had  placed  it  there.      Faribault 

said,  that  this  worship  also  followed  upon  dreams, 

and  the  Indians,  who  were  present,  concurred  in  his 

statement.     It  sometimes  happens  that  a  Sioux,  in 

his  dream,  instead  of  seeing  the  image  of  the  sun  or 

some  animal,  will  see  nothing  but  one  of  these  large 

Spirit  rocks.     It  is  thus  conveyed  to  his  mind,  that 

this  is  his  god,  by  which  his  actions  and  fate  are  to 

be  governed  during  his  life,  and  to  whom  he  must 

offer  sacrifices. 

The  whole  tribe  will  occasionally  take  part  in  the 
worship  of  a  boulder.*  A  dreamer,  usually  in 
this  case,  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  gifted  with 
prophetic  power,  dreams  that  it  has  become  ne- 
cessary to  propitiate  some  unknown  spirit.  Then 
if  he  afterwards  dreams  of  one  of  these  boulders  he 
acquaints  the  tribe  with  the  nature  of  his  dream, 
and  the  camp  is  immediately  moved  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  particular  stone  that  is  to  receive 
sacrifices.  This  worship  of  Spirit  rocks  continues 
to  take  place.  There  is  a  large  rounded  mass  of 
granite  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  lyings 
upon  the  prairie  a  few  miles  below  Lake  Pepin,  which 
is  still  visited  by  wandering  bands  of  Sioux.  It  had 
been  painted  a  bright  red  colour.  When  passing  near 
the  spot  where  it  was  situated,  I  saw  the  fires  of  the 
encampment  of  Indians  who  had  come  there  to 
perform  their  ceremonies. 


*See  Chapter  VI. 
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Amongst  the  various  superstitious  customs  of  the 
Dakotas,  none  are  more  singular  than  those  which 
are  related  to  serpent  worship,  and  I  listened  with 
attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  Sioux  upon  this 
subject.  They  said  that  with  serpents,  as  with  other 
animals,  the  sacrifices  made  to  them  were  entirely  a 
personal  matter,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
dreams  and  upon  the  special  kind  of  aflinity  that  an 
Indian  might  believe  himself  to  possess  with  them. 
With  regard  to  rattlesnakes  the  methods  of  pro- 
pitiation varied,  for  it  happens  that  some  of  the  men 
of  a  tribe  find  that  they  have  a  power  of  fascination 
over  these  reptiles.  Others  are  aware  of  a  feeling  of 
dread  of  them,  and  consequently  act  differently. 
Usually  a  snake  worshipper,  upon  meeting  a  rattle- 
snake, carefully  clears  and  smooths  the  ground  and 
places  upon  it  his  offering.  He  then  fills  his  pipe 
with  tobacco,  lights  it  and  turns  the  mouth-piece 
towards  the  snake,  holding  the  boAvl  in  his  hands. 
He  then  makes  his  request.'^  But,  said  the  Sioux, 
these  things  are  done  in  secret  and  very  little  is 
known  alK)ut  them.  Each  Indian,  especially  con- 
cerned, knows  how  and  in  what  manner  to  offer 
his  siicrifice. 

There  is  necessarily  a  difficulty  in  comprehending 
the  (le|)th  or  extent  of  the  belief  in  the  su}>ernatural 
powei's  ot*  the  gcxls  ruling  over  them,  as  understood 
and  acted  upon  by  ignorant  and  savage  natures, 
such    as    the    Dakotas,    whose    opinions    have   been 


♦Till'  oftVrings  are  sometimes  made  to  appease  the  angn-  spirit 
dwellini?  in  the  serpent. 

Oiwisionally  the  Dakotas  sacrifice  a  dog  to  it. 
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formed  after  they  have  undergone  long  periods  of 
&8ting  and  suffering.  An  event  occurred  in  a  tribe 
then  dwelling  near  the  banks  of  the  Minnesota, 
which  proved  that  these  Indians  believed  that  their 
gods  took  a  direct  part  in  the  government  of  the 
world  beneath  them,  and  manifested  their  anger  by 
punishing  those  men  who  had  offended  them,  unless 
a  suflScient  sacrifice  was  made  as  a  propitiation.  This 
event  was  reported  in  the  year  1852,  by  Mr. 
Prescott,  who  was  residing  amongst  the  Sioux. 
His  letter  ran  as  follows  : — 

"St.  Peters,  January  26,  1852. 
"Sir, 

"  I  mentioned  an  instance  of  human  sacrifice 
amongst  the  Sioux,  but  I  did  not  know  for  what 
cause  at  the  time,  but  since  I  have  found  out  the 
cause  of  the  sacrifice. 

"  There  came  up  a  terrible  thunder-storm.  The 
ightning  was  flashing  and  falling  in  every  direction 
ibout  the  Indian  s  lodge,  and  the  Indian  thought 
ihe  lightning  or  thunder  was  angry  with  him,  and 
¥as  about  to  kill  him  ;  so  the  Indian  took  his  gun 
ind  shot  his  own  son,  and  offered  him  as  a  sacrifice 
io  the  thunder,  to  save  his  own  life."  * 

Amongst  the  Indian  races  occupying  the  North- 
ern American  continent,  the  Dakotas  and  the 
Pawnees  are  the  only  tribes  who  are  known  to  have 
lad  the  custom  of  sacrificing  human  beings  to  their 
rods.  It  is  of  importance  to  remark  that  these  two 
*aces  dwelt  in  neighbouring  lands,  and  had  customs 


*  *'  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America."  Vol.  IV.  pp.  51. 
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which  point  to  analogies  with  the  Toltecs  and 
Aztecs,  in  Southern  Mexico,  and  the  Mound 
Builders  in  Ohio.  With  the  Dakotas  human  sacri- 
fices were  the  greatest  of  the  propitiations  to  their 
angry  gods.  It  was  known  that  Faribault  had 
dwelt  with  a  tribe  of  the  Sioux  upon  an  occasion 
when  one  of  these  sacrifices  occurred,  and  I  asked 
him  to  give  me  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings 
that  then  took  place,  for  cases  of  that  serious  nature 
rarely  happen,  although  some  centuries  earlier,  when 
tribal  wars  were  frequent  and  perilous,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  they  were  numerous. 

Faribault  said  that,  at  the  time  when  this  human 
sacrifice  occurred,  he  was  living  with  a  band  of 
Sioux  belonging  to  the  Sissiton  tribe,  and  they  were 
encamped  near  the  west  shores  of  Lake  Pepin. 
**  They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  some 
reason  which  they  did  not  comprehend,  a  curse  was 
upon  them.  Everything  seemed  to  go  wrong.  Game 
was  scarce  and  hard  to  kill,  and  there  was  much 
distress  and  sickness.  Fastings  and  the  usual  sacri- 
fices seemed  to  be  of  no  avail,  and  nothing  removed 
the  evil  influences  which  surrounded  them.  Finally 
an  Indian,  not  a  chief,  but  a  man  who  was  an  orator 
and  a  proj^het,  had  it  made  known  to  him  by  a 
dream  what  propitiation  was  required.  This  man 
had  three  daughters.  The  youngest  of  them  was 
twelve  vears  old  ;  she  was  a  beautiful  child  and  her 
father's  favourite.  He  dreamt  that,  to  appease  the 
Great  S})irit,  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  this  child. 
In  the  morning  before  sunrise,  he  awoke  the  girl  and 
told  her  to  go  out  of  tlie  tent,  wash  herself  and  then 
put  on  her  best  dress  and  all  her  ornaments.      He 
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then  called  the  tribe  together  and  told  them  his 
Iream.  When  they  had  heard  what  he  declared 
ihey  removed  the  tents  to  an  adjacent  camping 
^und  and  remained  there  until  he  joined  them, 
5e  was  then  left  alone  with  his  daughter.  He  told 
ler  that  in  his  dream  he  had  seen  the  Great  Spirit 
vho  had  commanded  that  she  should  be  sacrificed. 
Jis  daughter  accordingly  stood  up,  and  facing  the 
un,  began  to  sing  her  death  song,  which  was  a  kind 
f  hymn.  At  noon,  when  the  sun  had  risen  to  its 
lighest  point  in  the  sky,  he  killed  her." 

The  Sioux  stated  that  after  this  sacrifice  every- 
hing  prospered,  sickness  ceased,  game  became 
bundant  and  all  went  well  with  the  tribe.* 

The  burial  customs  of  the  Dakotas  were,  in  several 
aspects,  distinctive.  The  dead  were  placed  upon 
a  open  frame  work  or  scaffolding,  which,  when  the 
ibes  were  encamped  upon  the  prairies,  was  raised 
sufficient  height  above  the  ground  to  be  out  of  the 
lach  of  wolves.  Ultimately  the  bones  were  taken 
>  the  tribal  burial  places.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
le  Mound  Builders  had  similar  usages.  § 


•The  remaining  daughters  were  alive  when  I  was  in  Minnesota, 
ne  of  them  was  married  to  a  man  of  the  tribe.     The  other  was 
e  wife  of  a  white  man,  who,  Faribault  said,  was  employed 
a  drummer  at  Fort  Snelling. 

§With  many  of  the  Dakota  and  Chippewa  tribes  there  existed 
custom  of  placing  upon  the  scaffolding  a  wand  which  was 
Jnted  red,  blue  and  white.  They  believed  that  the  spirit  of  the 
dian  had  to  cross  a  river  over  which  was  a  long  log  of  wood, 
pon  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  the  spirit  met  the  spirits  of 
s  enemies.  To  one  of  them  he  would  show  the  red,  to  another 
e  blue,  and  finally  he  pointed  to  the  white  and  then  all 
mities  ceased. 


\\%  M'  minwii  iiiio  this  until  the  water  was  i*aiseil  to 
a  IriniM^iatme  wliifh   was  surticieiitlv    \\\^A\   to  cook 


\ 
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ir  food.     This  custom  was  similar  to  that  which 
{  followed  by  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand. 


is  hazardous  to  attempt  to  form  any  conclusions,  based  upon 
Dgies,  respecting  the  habits  and  superstitions  of  savage 
5,  but  with  regard  to  the  Maoris  and  the  Dakotas,  there 
rircumstances  which  require  that  a  passing  notice  should  be 
1  to  them. 

le  New  Zealanders,  like  the  Dakotas,  placed  the  bodies  of 
lead  upon  platforms  or  high  scaffoldings.     After  a  certain 
the  bones  were  scraped  and  gathered  together,  and  taken 
e  burying  place. 

le  Maoris  also  had  much  faith  in  dreams,  and  believed  that 
is  chiefly  through  them  that  they  received  communications 
their  gods.  It  was  also  usual  for  widows  to  show  their 
,  upon  the  death  of  their  husbands,  by  cutting  themselves 
sharp  instruments. 

le  Sandwich  Islanders,  who  are  believed  to  be  of  the  same 
as  the  Maoris,  used,  in  cases  of  sickness,  a  steam  bath  in 
ame  manner  as  the  Dakotas. 

1878,  I  met  a  number  of  Maoris  in  the  valley  of  the 
:ato,  in  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand.  The  men 
women  differed  from  the  Malay  type,  and  resembled,  in 
r  respects,  the  North  American  Indians.  I  am  of  opinion. 
It  a  remote  period,  there  must  have  been  a  communication 
sen  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the 
ms  dwelling  upon  the  western  coasts  of  North  America. 


CHAPTER  EL 


The  Golden  Citj. — Coast  of  California — Cape  San  Lacas  — 
Manzanillo. — Alligators  and  Sharks. — ^Acapolco. — San  Jos6  d^ 
Guatemala. — Escointla. — City  of  Gnatemala. — Indian  pilgnm- 
from  Esqmpnlas. — Ancient  mounds  on  the  plains  of  Mixco. — 
Insurrection  of  Indians. — Decapitation  of  their  leader. — Pre- 
parations for  the  journey  across  the  Continent  to  P^enqne  anC 

Yucatan. 


In  the  forenoon  of  the  third  day  of  January,  th€ 
"  Grolden  City"  commanded  by  Captain  Lapidge,  lefl 
San  Francisco  for  the  Central  and  South  Americat 
Pacific  ports. 

We  had  <.)ii  lx>i\i\l.  as  passe ugei^.  several  meinbei> 
of  the  Austrian  mission,  oriixinallv  eml>arked  in  tht 
fri^mte  Danulje  under  their  chief  Rear- Admii^l  Barer. 
Petz,  with  instmctions  to  make  commercial  treatie.*^ 
with  China,  Japan.  Siam,  Guatemahi,  Chili  and  othei 
Spanish-American  States.  This  part  of  the  mission 
had  }>een  detached  to  visit  Guatemahi  and  it  was  ar- 
rann^ed  that  upon  the  completion  of  their  duties  in 
Central  America,  they  should  rejoin  the  frigiite  in  tht 
Southern  Pacific.  Dr.  Scherzer.  the  author  of  tht 
narrative  of  the  vovaire  of  the  Xovara.  and  who  had 
nlso  jjul)li.slied  the  journal  of  his  travels  in  Centra 
America,  was  placed  in  cliaru^e  of  this  service.  He 
was    accompanied    l)y     Baron    Herl)ert    and    Baroi 
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Ransonnet,  acting  as  secretaries.  I  had  already  met 
these  members  of  the  staff  and  it  was  a  mutual 
pleasure  to  find  that  we  were  proceeding  to  the  same 
r^ons. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  harbour  we  approached  the 
rocks  upon  which  great  numbers  of  seals  were  seen. 
They  watched  our  movements  with  attention,  and  in 
reply  to  the  sound  of  the  blows  of  our  paddlewheels 
upon  the  water,  bellowed  at  us  defiantly. 


The  "  Goldm  Cit;  "  pasaing  the  Seal  Rocks. 

'  We  at  first  steered  a  course  near  the  shore,  but 
finding  that  there  was  a  heavy  ground  sweU, 
We  kept  about  four  miles  out  from  the  land,  a  dis- 
tance sufficiently  close  to  enable  us  to  have  a  good 
view  of  the  Califomian  hills.  One  night,  large  beacon 
tires  were  reported  to  be  observed  on  the  heights  of 
"the  southern  extremity  of  Lower  California.  The 
<5ourse  was  consequently  altered  towards  a  small  bay 
"Vrithin  Cape  San  Lucas,  and  a  boat  came  alongside 
Conveying  passengers.     It  was  very  dark  and  the 
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Mgptl  firasthieir  a  fitfbl  g^are  i^oa  the  sea  and  our 
diip^  at  intenralsL  Aa  we  foDowed  the  fine  of  the 
coaat,  the  Menery  became  vefj  gnnd  aa  ire  ap- 
proached the  mountain  ranges  of  Mezioa  Hie 
weather  waa  fine,  the  sea,  rightly  called  Pacific,  was  as 
smooth  as  glass,  and  there  was  an  effi9ct  of  atmos- 
phere which  gave  a  manrdlooalj  beantifal  colomJng 

to  the  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  moontaina 

Several  days  after  our  departure  fictm  San  Frandsoc 

we  entered  the  little  land  locked  harbour  of  Man- 
zanillo.  When  rounding  the  pcHnt  we  disturbed  sev- 
eral flocks  of  pelicans.  They  gathered  speed  with  i 
few  flaps  of  their  great  wings  and  then  swept  ovei 
the  water  noiselessly  without  further  eflKnt,  altering 
the  direction  of  their  flight  until  they  were  shelterec 
from  observation  by  some  intervening  rocka*  Man- 
zanillo  is  one  of  the  seaports  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  communicates  with  the  capital  by  a  road  leading 
to  Colima  arul  Guadelajara.  Near  the  village  there  li 
a  Hliallow  lake  called  La  Laguna  de  Cu3rutlan,  ii 
which  exist  an  extraordinary  number  of  alligators. 


*The  albatrosses  in  the  Southern  ocean  which,  like  th 
pelicans,  are  birds  of  great  size  and  weight  (I  have  measure* 
some  which  exceeded  twelve  feet  across  the  wings)  maintain  fo 
hours  an  equal  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  the  high  latitudes  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  th 
Crozet  Islands  there  is  always  a  strong  gale  blowing,  and  conse 
quently  by  a  very  slight  and  imperceptible  movement  or  inclinatio: 
of  the  wings  the  albatrosses  obtained  the  necessary  pressur 
which  enabled  them  to  rise,  descend,  or  maintain  their  hoverin^ 
position. 

In  the  case  of  pelicans  moving  rapidly  in  a  perfect  calm,  th 
method  by  which  they  maintain  their  height  in  the  air  is  not  s 
easily  understood. 
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After  our  ship  had  anchored,  some  of  the  passen- 
gers went  to  look  at  this  quiet  reptile-infested 
lagoon,  which  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land.  Captain  Lapidge  told  us  that  a  few 
years  before  our  arrival,  there  had  been  a  long  con- 
tmuance  of  westerly  winds,  and  these  together  with 
an  unusually  high  tide  caused  the  sea  to  flow  over 
the  isthmus  into  the  lagoon.  Numerous  alligators 
then  came  out  from  it  and  crossed  over  into  the  bay 
where  they  were  immediately  attacked  by  sharks, 
which  abound  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  He  said 
that  a  fearful  combat  took  place  and  for  several 
days  the  bay  was  deluged  with  blood. 

It  had  become  dark  before  we  returned  from  the 
lagoon,  and  we  passed  through  the  Indian  village 
situated  near  its  banks.     The   women   were   busy 
grinding,  on  rounded  granite  slabs,  grains  of  maize  ; 
or  cooking  various  herbs  and  vegetables  in  small 
earthem  pans.     The  interior  of  their  huts  contained 
one  room.     The  ground  was  usually  bare,  but  in 
some  instances  a  few  mats  were  laid  down.     The 
exterior  was  formed  of  long  upright  poles  or  sticks 
closely  bound  together.     The  roofs,  which  were  high 
and  sloped  steeply  downwards,  were  made  of  brush- 
wood and  palm  leaves. 

During  the  night  we  continued  our  voyage  near 
the  Mexican  coast,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
entered  the  harbour  of  Acapulco.  In  the  crowded 
market  place  we  saw  a  strange  medley  of  races, 
Indians,  Negroes,  Ladlnos,  Mestizos,  and  Pintos  who 
afforded  ample  occupation  for  the  artistic  talents  of 
Baron  Ransonnet.  The  Indians  were  of  moderate 
stature  and  of  a  dark  swarthy  colour,  their  faces 
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were  broad,  aud  their  hair  was  long,  heavy  and  very 
black.  All  had  peculiarly  restless  eyes.  We  were 
interested  in  looking  at  the  Puitoa,  a  numerous  race 
of  Indians  inhabiting  the  hills  of  this  [mit  of  Mexico, 
who  are  given  that  name  in  consequence  of  the  col- 
oured spots  on  their  skin.  Some  of  them  wei-e  merely 
spotted,  othezs  had  their  feet  or  hands  almost  white 
and  of  a  disagreeable  livid  tint.  In  several,  the  dark 
red  skin  of  the  face  was  completely  covered  witli 
white  round  spots.  These  spots  always  begin  aa 
blue  niarks  and  develop  into  sores,  which  afterwards 
beal  into  these  indelible  white  scars.  The  Indians 
say  that  this  kind  of  leprosy  is  inherited.  In  all 
other  respects  they  were  perfectly  lieulthy. 

At  midnight  on  the  13th.  we  anived  off  Sau  Jose 
de  Guiiteraala.  Captain  Ljqiidi;;^  lowered  a  boat  and 
put  us  on  hoard  tlie  iiLMVi^st  \'fssel,  whicli  we  after- 
wards found  to  be  a  North  Q«rman  faaique  called 
the  Gelert.  Although  the  sea  was  smooth  she  was 
rolling  heavily.  The  Golden  City  also  gave  some 
deep  lurahes,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  in  or  out  of 
the  boat.  Baron  Ransonnet  left  us  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  Panama.  Finally  Dr.  Scherzer, 
Baron  Herbert,  and  myself,  made  the  best  of  our 
position  and  slept— or  endeavoured  to  sleep — for  the 
rest  of  the  night  upon  the  deck  of  the  Gelert. 

The  view  from  the  barque  when  the  sun  rose 
above  the  horizon,  was  of  a  character  not  to  be 
ibrgotten.  The  great  range  of  volcanoes  which, 
commencing  in  the  North  in  Alaska,  runs  like  a 
backbone  near  the  Pacific  Coast  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  American  continent  to  the  southern 
limits  of  Patagonia,  is  here  very  remarkable.     The 
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S^reat  mountains  of  Agua  and  Fuego,  rising  respec- 
tively over  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  feet  above 
"tie  sea,  were  immediately  opposite  to  us.     The  vol- 
^^^«no  of  Pacaya  was  on  the  right,  and,  on  the  left, 
^^vere  the  distant  volcanoes  near  the  Lake  of  Atitlan. 
Our  landing  was  accomplished  without  difficulty, 
^^nd  in  the  forenoon  we  left  San  Jos^  for  the  capital 
^  11  an  open  carriage,  with  three  good  horses  harnessed 
-abreast.     The  road  ran  in  a  straight  line  through 
"the  forest   which   covered    the   low   tropical   plain, 
extending  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  sea 
"to  the  base  of  the  hills.     Occasionally  we  passed  the 
liuts  occupied  by  the  mixed  race  descended  from 
African  negroes  and  Indians,  who  have  been  given 
'the  name  of  Zambos. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
SL  race  of  African  descent,  dwelling  near  the  Western 
coasts  of  the  Pacific,  if  we  did  not  possess  the  state- 
ments of  the  Spanish  historians,  and  their  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  which  necessitated  the  intro- 
duction of  negroes  for  the  purpose  of  working  in  the 
mines  or  plantations,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Indians  who  died  in  great  numbers  in  consequence 
of  the  severity  of  their  treatment  by  the  conquerors. 
The  features  of  these  Zambos,  resembled  those  of 
the  aboriginal  race  of  Indians,  but  the  hair  was  like 
that  of  the  negroes  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa. 

At  the  village  of  Masagua,  we  saw  several  Indians 
who  had  come  down  from  the  hills.  They  were  men 
of  unusually  diminutive  stature,  all  of  them  being 
under  five  feet  in  height,  but  they  were  well-formed, 
muscular  and  active.  The  town  of  Escuintla  was 
reached  after  sunset,  and  towards  midnight  I  went 
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to  the  Plaza  to  see  the  numerous  groups  of  Sndiaiiai 
who  were  resting  there  for  the  night  on  thdbr  way  to 
a  church  festival  that  was  going  to  be  held  sev^al 
days'  journey  eastwards.  The  moonlight  was  extra- 
ordinarily brilliant,  and  the  Indians  evidently  ocm- 
sidered  that  its  influence  was  dangerous,  for  they 
carefiiUy  avoided  it,  and  sheltered  themselves  amongst 
the  trees,  or  within  the  deep  shadows  c»8t  by  the 
walls  of  the  church.  The  platform  in  front  ^dT  the 
beautifiil  &9ade  of  that  building,  was  surrounded  l^ 
colonnades  of  palm  trees.  Beyond,  but  seemin^y 
close  at  hand,  were  the  gigantic  forms  of  the  twin 
volcanoes  of  Water  and  Fire. 

Before  daybreak  we  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Amatitlan,  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
that  name  near  the  base  of  the  volcano  dP  Pacaya, 
and  in  the  morning  we  saw  before  us  the  plateau 
upon  which  stands  the  city  of  Ghiatemala,  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Gradually  we  found 
that  we  were  accompanied  by  Indians  belonging  to 
the  various  villages  near  the  road,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  the  market  place,  carrying  on  their 
backs  heavy  loads  of  wood,  crockery  and  vegetables. 

As  we  approached  the  gates  of  the  city,  our  horses 
increased  their  pace,  and  the  scene  became  very 
animated.  Hundreds  of  Indians  joined  us  from  all 
directions,  and  ran  by  the  sides  of  our  carriage. 
The  bells  of  the  numerous  churches  were  ringing  for 
prayers.  We  passed  the  castle,  the  market  place 
crowded  with  Indian  women  selling  their  wares,  and 
the  cathedral.  Priests  and  sisters  of  mercy  were 
hurrying  along  the  streets  ;  groups  of  soldiers  carry- 
ing old-fashioned  muskets,  were  lounging  near  their 
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barracks.  Our  horses  became  excited  and  broke 
into  a  gallop,  and  finally,  with  great  noise  and  speed, 
we  drove  up  to  the  doors  of  the  Hotel  Aleman,  and 
were  soon  installed  in  comfortable  rooms  opening 
into  the  central  court  or  patio,  which  forms  such 
^  agreeable  feature   in  all  well-arranged  Spanish 

Soon  after  our  arrival  Colonel  Miguel  Garcia  y 
Oranados,  one   of  the   Government   oflScials,  called 
lapon  Dr.  Scherzer  and  gave  us  a  vivid  report  of  the 
{x>litical  condition  of  the  Republic.     The  Indians  of 
'the  provinces  between  Guatemala  and  the  Mexican 
feontier  were  in  rebellion.     A  large  force  of  them 
xinder  the  leadership  of  an  Indian,  named   Serapio 
CJruz,  were  marching  towards  the  city,  and  a  battle 
l^etween   them   and   the    Government    troops    was 
imminent.     He  also  mentioned  some  interesting  facts 
ivith  respect  to  the  late  President  Carrera.    Carrera 
v^as  a  remarkable  instance  of  native  capacity.     He 
was  an  uneducated  Indian  of  obscure  birth  who,  by 
sheer  force  of  character,  energy,  and  courage,  was,  at 
an  early  age,  placed  at  the  head  of  large  bodies  of 
Indians  during  the  various  revolutionary  outbreaks 
which   succeeded  the  declaration   of  Independence 
from  Spain.     Finally   he  became  President  of  the 
Republic  and  governed  the  people  with  such  obstinate 
determination  and  firmness  of  will  that,  in  a  few 
years,  he  was  able  to  place  the  whole  country  under 
a  steady  system  of  control.     In  doing  this  he  was 
assisted  by  the  fact  of  being  an  Indian  and  having, 
consequently,  great  personal  influence  over  the  na- 
tives.    He  also  received  the  support  of  the  priests 
for,  like  all  Indians,  he  was  extremely  fanatical. 
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Colonel  Garcia  told  us  that  Carrera  always  had 
on  his  writing  table  a  toy  representing  Louis  Philippe 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  This  toy  had  a  rounded 
base  and  was  so  weighted  that,  when  it  was  touched, 
it  rolled  backwards  and  forwards,  and  would  thus 
represent  Louis  Philippe  constantly  bowing  hat  in 
hand.  Carrera  when  engaged  at  his  official  work 
would  frequently  make  the  toy  move,  and  then 
would  say  to  those  that  stood  near  him  "  It  was  in 
that  way,  by  too  much  bowing,  that  Louis  Philippe 
lost  his  throne,  I  shall  take  care  that  I  do  not  make 
the  same  mistake."  Carrera  was  not  only  supported 
by  the  priests,  but  also  by  the  Spaniards,  who  knew 
that  he  alone  could  keep  the  Indians  in  subjection. 
Latterly  he  spoke  much  of  the  Indian  chief  Cruz,  and 
said  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  State  who  was 
to  be  feared. 

During  our  residence  in  Guatemala,  I  was  fortunate 
in  having  the  acquaintance  of  Don  Francisco 
Gavarrete,  who  held  a  })ost  under  the  Goveninient 
and  was  well  informed  upon  all  subjects  relating  to 
the  Indians.  He  wa,s  also,  1  understood,  the  pro- 
prietor of  some  of  the  lands  within  which  were  the 
sculptured  monoliths  and  idols  of  Quirigua.  At  the 
Museum  in  the  city  there  was  a  good  collection  of 
Indian  antiquities  which  had  been  found  within  the 
territories  of  the  Republic,  including  several  idols  from 
Copan  and  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche.  When  examining 
these  I  was  accompanied  by  him  and  he  directed  my 
attention  to  certain  objects  of  importance.  Many  of 
them  were  well  carved  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
sculptors  were  able  to  work  and  shape  the  hardest 
stone  with  accuracy  and  skill. 
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There  was  a  small  Idol,  made  of  hard  green  stone, 
"^?vhich  had  been  found  hidden  behind  the  high  altar 
f  a  church  near  the  town  of  Gueguetenango.     Dr. 
erzer,  who  during  his  travels  in  Central  America, 
-t:iad  learnt  much  about  the  religious  customs  of  the 
^•natives,  told  us  that  the  priest  of  a  church  situated 
Amongst  the  hills  near  Atitlan  had  noticed  an  Indian 
^^1,  who  was  one  of  his  parishioners,  showing  an 
Xinusual   fervour  in  her  devotions,  and  he  tried  to 
find  out  the  cause.     He,  at  last,  discovered  that  she 
liad  buried  an  idol  in  the  ground  close  behind  the 
cjhurch  beyond  the  altar,  so  that  although  she  ap- 
peared to  be  praying  to  what  was  tefore  her  in  the 
church,  she  was  actually  addressing  her  requests  to 
the  idol  outside.     This  priest  considered  that  his  In- 
dians were  by  nature  idolaters  and  that  it  was  not 
practicable  to  prevent  them  from  returning  to  their 
ancient  habits.     Senor  Gavarrete  said  that  in   the 
Department  of  Vera- Paz  the  Indians  had  still  the 
custom  of  erecting  somewhere  near  the  churches  small 
idol-houses  in  which  they  kept  the  image  of  a  saint. 
To  this  they  offered  sacrifices  of  meats  and  flowers, 
and  at  certain  seasons  they  were  accustomed  to  keep 
watch  or  guard  at  the  door  throughout  the  night. 

It  is  more  than  strange  that  nothing  has  been 
discovered  in  the  course  of  the  explorations  of  the 
various  ancient  sites  in  this  part  of  the  continent, 
which  throws  any  light  upon  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  carving  and  shap- 
ing granite,  green  marble,  and  hard  lava.  No 
mason  8  implement  of  any  kind  has  been  found.  A 
few  copper  chisels  appear  to  have  been  used  for  some 
purpose  which  is  unknown.     They  could  not  appar- 
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^y  nav  t  been  of  much  sei'viee  in  working  atone, 
^the  edges  were  rounded  and  the  metal  was  soft. 
S  question  as  to  the  system  adopted  by  the 
lian  sculptorfi  in  producing  such  excellent  work, 
as  inexplicable  now  fia  it  was  to  the  Spaniards  in 
e  sixteenth  century. 

Seflor  Gavairete  asked  me  to  accept  a  fine  ohsi- 

lian  spear  he*  een  found  amongst  the 

ins    of  Qi  la.  i^.      lack   volcanic   glass   is 

unirably  adapted       i'  cu      iig  and  wounding  pur- 

tses.      I  had  previously  pii  ked  up  in  an  ancient 

iarth-work  outside  the  ci      ,  several  fragments    of 

he  same  substance,  wh:       m  i  evidently  l>een  placed 

n  the  edges  of  wooden  jrs  or  swords  which  in- 

cted  jagged    and  d  js    wounds.       Obsidian 

knives  were  used  by  thw  AZtec  priests  when  offering 

hiunan  sacrifices  to  their  goils.     The  spear  head  was 

'  in  fonn   and  in  the  method  followed    for  chipping 

the  mineral  into  tlie  requisite  shape,  similar  to  the 

large    arrow    heads   made    by   the    Indians    in    the 

western  parts  of  North  America,  where  obsidian  is 

obtained  near   the    volcanic    ranges    of  the    Sierra 

Nevada. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  numerous 
groups  of  Indians  passed  through  the  city  on  their 
return  from  the  pilgrimage  to  Esquipulas.  The 
festival  of  the  church  at  that  place  occurs  annually 
on  the  15th  of  January.  It  is  estimated  that  upon 
an  average  over  eighty  thousand  Indians  are  present 
upon  that  occasion.  Esquipulas  became  an  import- 
ant shrine  in  consequence  of  a  wooden  crucifix,  black 
from  age,  having  been  found  buried  in  the  ground 
near  that  town.     It  was  supposed  by  the  Spaniards 
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that  it  must  have  been  lost  by  one  of  their  mission- 
ary priests  when  passing  through  that  part  of  the 
province  at  some  early  period  soon  after  the  con- 
quest. This  black  crucifix  was  placed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  from  some  cause  which  has  not  been 
ascertained,  it  was  soon  held  in  the  highest  venera- 
tion by  the  natives. 

Indians  assembled  there  in  great  numbers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  travelled  great  distances 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  festival,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  performance  of  the  religious  ceremonies. 

At  the  Cathedral  in  Guatemala  we  frequently  saw 
the  pilgrims  kneeling  before  the  shrines  and  showing 
OQuch  devotional  respect  to  certain  images.  These 
latives  were  invariably  grown  up  men  and  women, 
rhey  journeyed  on  foot,  carrying  with  them  their 
)rovisions  and  water-gourds.  They  seemed  to  be 
lesirous  of  avoiding  all  contact  or  conversation  with 
)thers.  Their  conduct  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive. 
[t  was  their  custom  to  pass  silently  through  the  city, 
^.t  the  doors  of  each  church  they  stopped  for  a  few 
noments,  and  then  entered  and  knelt  before  the 
Jtar.  After  the  completion  of  these  acts  of  worship, 
:hey  proceeded  on  their  journey  across  the  plains 
x)wards  the  huts  and  villages  scattered  over  the 
dopes  of  the  distant  hills.  They  never  halted  in 
:he  street,  or  took  any  part  in  the  daily  movements 
)f  the  inhabitants. 

The  pilgrimage  is  also  undertaken  by  Indians  from 
the  distant  regions  of  Central  America.  Many  of 
them  traverse  hundreds  of  miles.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  devotional  nature  of  these  ignorant 
aboriginal  people  which  escapes  the  comprehension 
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of  those  who  observe  them.  I  noticed  that  the 
IiuHaiis  varied  considerably  in  stature  and  com- 
|)K»xioiK  The  men  who  dwelt  among  the  Cordilleras 
stHMutnl  to  l)e  of  a  finer  race  than  those  who  were 
sottUnl  on  the  plains,  and  were  much  darker  in  the 
oolour  of  their  skin. 

The  most  attractive  spot   in  the   city   was   the 
market  place.     Within  the  square,  crowds  of  peo- 
\Ai\  Indians  and  Ladinos,  were  daily  assembled,  all 
o\'  them  buying,  selling  and  carrying  on  the  ordin- 
arv   tnitfic,  with  a  silence  and  listless   indifference 
which  was    in    strong   contrast   with    the  life  and 
animation   of  the  cities  in  the  United  States.     It 
was  a  constant  pleasure  to  observe  the  movements 
of  the   younger  Indian    women,   who  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  demeanour,  weix?  far  superior  to  the 
men.     This  difference  arises  from  their  habits  and 
employment.     The  women  have  a  certain   kind  of 
dignity  in  their  manner,  caused,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  their  usage  of  carrying  water  jars  and  pans  of 
(M-ockery  poised   upon   their   heads.     They  therefore 
walk   slowly  and    hold  tlieinselves    upright.       This 
custom  which  begins  from  early  childhood,  and  forms 
part  of  their  dailv  life,  has  the  result  of  mvinof  them 
good  figm-es  and  a  j)articularly  gracefid  movement. 

The  men,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  crouching  appear- 
ance, caused  by  the  method  in  which  they  have  been 
accustomed,  from  boyhood,  to  carry  their  burdens. 
They  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  weight  on  their 
Iwicks  by  means  of  a  broad  band  j)assed  over  the 
forehead  and  thus,  by  bending  forward,  the  load  is 
made  less  oppressive.  Tlie  men  and  boys  con- 
sequently contract  a  stoo})ing  j)osture,   and  this  pre- 
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sents  an  unfavourable  contrast  to  the  women,  whose 
teanng  is  precisely  the  reverse.  There  is  another 
circumstance  which  has  its  influence  in  shaping  the 
%ure8  of  the  women.  They  cany  all  small  things 
on  the  open  palm  of  the  left  hand,  which  is  thrown 
back  and  held  well  raised  up.  In  fact  the  same 
causes  which  affect  the  appearance  of  the  Indians  in 
North  America  are  present  here,  but  with  the  differ- 
ence that  there  it  is  the  squaw  who  contracts  the 
stooping  and  bent  figure,  through  carrying  her 
children  and  other  burdens,  and  it  is  the  man  who 
maintains  the  upright  figure  and  dignified  manner. 

On  the  plains  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city^ 
in  the  direction  of  the  village  of  Mixco,  there  is  a 
large  and  extensive  group  of  ancient  Indian  mounds 
of  whose  construction  or  purpose  nothing  is  known. 
They  have  never  been  scientifically  examined  and 
I  was  not  able  to  ascertain  that  any  plans  had  been 
made  of  them.  No  author  has  alluded  to  them  unless 
by  a  mere  passing  notice,  and  yet  they  seemed  to 
throw  more  light  upon  the  question  of  the  Toltecan 
or  Aztecan  migrations  than  any  other  remains  of 
ancient  antiquities.  Possibly  no  previous  traveller 
in  this  part  of  Central  America  had  also  seen  the 
mounds  of  Cahokia,  near  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have 
observed  that  their  resemblance  is  so  great,  and  in- 
deed so  evident  as  to  place  it  almost  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  builders  of  the  mounds  at  Cahokia  were  of 
the  same  race  as  those  that  dwelt  on  the  plains  of 
Mixco. 

As  it  would  be  highly  improbable  that  any  nation 
would  migrate  from  lands  abounding  with  means  of 
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od,  comfort  and  warmth  to  what  must  have  been,  at 
that  period,  the  comparatively  inhospitable  regions 
(rf  North  America,  the  tribes  that  constracted  th&se 
mounds  must  have  originally  migrated  from  the 
Tliley  of  the  Miasiseippi. 

I  Was  employed  for  several  days  in  making  a  rougli 
Kirvey  of  this  Indian  settlement  and  took  measure- 
ments of  the  inclosure.  The  ground  plan  was  made  in 
^e  form  of  an  extensive  and  irregular  parallelogrnni 
about  twelve  hundred  yards  long  and  five  hundred 
yards  wide.  The  mounds  upon  the  sides  of  tlie 
greatest  length  vary  in  their  dimensious.  Some  of 
ihem  are  very  large  and  exceed  forty-five  feet  in 
height.  The  most  important  are  tho.se  platform 
earthworks  at  each  end  of  the  inclosure  upon  which 
may  have  been  placed  the  principal  communal  build- 
ingB,  or  the  houses  of  the  Caciques.  There  was  also 
a  monnd  of  an  excejitional  shape,  situated  In  the  in- 
terior which,  from  its  position,  may  have  been  in- 
tended for  purposes  similar  to  those  that  existed 
within  the  embankments  of  Fort  Ancient  in  Ohia 

When  Carrera  was  President  of  Guatemala  he 
wished  to  know  for  what  object  these  mounds  were 
built,  and  he  therefore  gave  orders  that  one  of  the 
largest  of  them  should  be  thoroughly  examined.  It 
was  ascertained,  contrary  to  expectation,  that  it  was 
not  a  burial  place.  The  only  thing  found  ip  it  was 
a  large  and  well  carved  granite  grindstone  of  the 
same  shape  as  those  at  present  used  by  the  Indians 
for  grinding  maize.  The  results  of  Carrera's  excava- 
tions appeared  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  the 
mounds  were  chiefly  raised  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing dwellings  upon  them ;  and  this  is  also,  I  was 
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informed,  the  opinion  of  the  natives  living  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  meanwhile  from  day  to  day  the  capital  had 
been  disturbed  by  rumours  of  the  movements  of  the 
advancing  insurgents,  and  it  was  difficult  to  make 
any  decided  plans  with  regard  to  my  journey  in  the 
interior.  It  was  considered  by  the  Government  au- 
thorities that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  for  me 
to  attempt  to  pass  through  the  disturbed  provinces, 
as  the  natives  were  known  to  have  become  unsettled 
and  excited.  It  was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction 
that  I  heard  that  the  Indians  were  coming  near  and 
that  a  decisive  battle  was  imminent.  The  President 
Don  Vincente  Cerna  had  taken  all  proper  precautions, 
and  had  placed  the  troops  under  the  command  of  his 
most  able  officer.  General  Solares. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  January  we  were  informed 
that  the  rebels  were  approaching,  and  that  an  action 
between  the  forces  was  expected  to  take  place  im- 
mediately. Baron  Herbert  and  myself  then  went 
into  the  adjoining  country  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  distant  view  of  the  operations.  In  the  after- 
noon we  heard  the  firing  of  guns  from  the  castle  an- 
nouncing to  the  people  that  the  Indians  were  defeated, 
and,  to  prevent  there  being  any  doubts  upon  the 
subject,  messengers  arrived  from  General  Solares 
bringing  with  them  the  head  of  his  opponent.  This 
practical  method  of  assuring  the  inhabitants  of  the 
success  of  the  Government  troops  had  a  good  effect. 
It  was  afterwards  made  known  that  the  Indians  had 
been  surrounded  at  an  early  hour  and  taken  by 
surprise  whilst  they  were  amongst  the  ravines. 
Serapio  Cruz  fought  desperately  but  was  killed  and 
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Thus  ended  the  Indian  rebellion,  and  a  penod  of 
considerable  local  anxiety.  A  political  revolution  is 
an  event  which  may  be  expected  to  occur  fi-equently 
in  Spanish-American  republics,  but  a  risiug  of 
Indians  in  rebellion  or.  as  it  is  called,  a  "  GueiTS  de 
Castas"  (war  of  races),  is  a  far  more  serious  matter,  as 
was  proved  by  the  occurrences  that  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Indians  in  Yucatan,  in 
1847,  when  their  war  cry  was  "  Death  t-o  all  Span- 
iaixls," 

At  a  dinner  given  at  the  English  legation  upon 
the  evening  of  the  conclusion  of  the  insurrection, 
the  subject  of  the  state  of  tlie  Guatemalan  provinces 
was  considered,  with  i-eference  to  the  expediency  of 
my  intention  to  travel  alone  through  the  disturbed 
districts.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  foreign  lega- 
tions were  present."  It  was  thought  that  the  Indian 
population  near  the  Mexican  frontier  and  amongst 
the  i-emote  parts  of  the  Cordilleras  would  be,  for 
some  time,  in  a  restless  and  excitable  condition,  and 
might  be  inclined  to  show  their  revenge  for  what 
had  lately  happened,  by  killing  an}-  white  man 
who  should  attempt  to  pass  through  the  country 
or  who  should  by  misadventure  fall  into  their  power. 
I  was  however  informed  by  a  Spaniard  who  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  native  races  that,  although 


•The  foreign  residents  living  in  Guatemala,  included  Mr. 
Corbett,  our  Charge  d'affaires  ;  M.  de  Cabarrus,  chief  of  the 
French  legation;  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Licignano,  Dr. 
Wynne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hague,  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Hockmeyer,'  and  M. 
Hardy:  to  all  of  whom  1  was  indebted  for  much  kindness  and 
hospitality. 
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this  opinion  was  true  with  respect  to  Spaniards,  an 
Englishman  would  probably  travel  over  the  Cordil- 
leras with  safety.  I  accordingly  lost  no  time  in 
completing  my  preparations  for  the  journey. 

There  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  ambling 
mule,  without  which  long  rides  over  a  rugged  coun- 
try would  be  necessarily  fatiguing.  Fortunately  the 
Duke  de  Licignano,  who  was  residing  in  Guatemala, 
was  willing  to  part  with  one  of  his  trained  mules, 
and  it  was  with  gi^eat  satisfaction  that  I  saw  this 
well-bred  animal  brought  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
inn,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  my  guide. 

I  received  from  the  Government  an  official  pass- 
port or  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Corregidors 
tinder  their  jurisdiction,  which  I  hoped  would  be  of 
service  as  far  as  the  frontier. 

Mexico  was  reported  to  be  temporarily  in  a  lawless 
condition,  but  I  expected  to  find  upon  my  arrival 
within  its  boundaries,  that  the  authority  of  the 
republic  was  sufficiently  established  to  enable  me  to 
proceed  without  any  serious  obstacles  to  the  ruins  of 
Palenque. 
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At  daybreak  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  my 
Indian  guide  Anastasio,  reported  that  the  mules  were 
ready.  He  had  filled  the  saddle-bags  with  a  good 
supply  of  provisions,  together  with  a  store  of  native 
chocolate,  and  had  otherwise  made  due  arrangements 
for  the  mules  in  the  event  of  any  mischance  happen- 
ing to  them.  We  then  proceeded  on  our  way  to  the 
town  of  La  Antigua  Guatemala.  Baron  Herlx?rt 
came  with  us  for  sevend  miles,  and  Mr.  Hague 
proposed  to  accompany  me  for  a  day's  journey  and 
see  me  safely  started  on  my  road. 

When  we  came  near  the  Indian  momids,  I  halted 
for  a  short  time  to  take  a  sketch  of  them  from  some 
risin<r  around  whence  a  ^ood  view  could  he  obtained. 
On  the  left  rose  the  Volcan  de  Aij^ua.  In  the  dis- 
tance  could  be  seen  the  village  of  Mixco,  and  on  the 
right  were  the  Sierras,  stretching  far  away  towards 
the  North,  looking  well-defined  in  the  clear  atmos- 
phere of  a  l)i-ight  and  sunny  morning. 

At    Mixco    we  stopped    foi'    bn^akfast,    and    were 
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ed  by  the  cura  of  the  parish,  who  was  an  agree- 
!  and  well-informed  man.  Mixco  is  especially 
resting  to  Englishmen  on  account  of  its  having 
1  the  curacy  of  our  fellow  countryman,  Thomas 
;e.*    He  was  appointed  there  in  December,  1629, 

had  the  charge  of  this  and  some  adjacent 
shes  for  about  seven  years.  He  then  left 
itemala  and  returned  to  England.  Beyond  the 
ige  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  Lake  Amatitlan. 
then  passed  San  Lucas,  and  reached  La  Antigua 
itemala  in  the  afternoon. 
Fpon  our  arrival  we  called  upon  Padre  Martinez, 

asked  him  to  show  us  the  ancient  cathedral. 
vas  in  a  ruined  condition,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
b  the  nave  and  aisles  were  occupied  by  cattle, 
the  centre  of  the  roof  we  observed  the  emblem 
he  imperial  arms  of  Austria,  the  double-headed 
e,  which  fixed  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
ding  as  being  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
rles  V.  There  still  remained  within  the  shrines 
ly  fine  wood  carvings,  and  it  could  be  seen  that 
ornamentation  of  the  interior  must  have  been 
accordance  with  the  artistic  abilities  of  the 
nish  architects  of  that  period.      After  leaving 

fine  example  of  one  of  the  earliest  churches 
IJentral  America,  we  looked  at  the  ruins  of  the 
ice  and  government  buildings.  It  was  evident 
b  the  ancient  Guatemala,  before  it  was  destroyed 
earthquakes,  must  have  well  deserved  its  repu- 


iuthor  of  "  A  New  Survey  of  the  West  Indies,"  published  in 
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it  t<)  Mexico,  the  most  flourishing 
<nty  in  the  New  Wco'ld. 

Close  at  huid  and  duminating  the  ruins,  are  the 
lofty  twin  volcanoes  of  Agua  and  Fuego  (Water  and 
Fire).  "The  former  in  1541,  caused  the  destructiou 
of  the  first  town  established  by  the  Spaniards,  which 
is  now  called  La  Tieja  Guatemala.  The  manner  io 
which  that  capital  was  overwhelmed  and  destroyed, 
was  so  exceptional,  that  it  is  desii-able  that  the 
events  whiph  then  occurred  aho\ild  be  brought  iuto 
ocmsideTaiion. 

It  was  stated  by  a  Spanish  resident  who  wa£ 
present  on  that  oocaBton,  that  although  the  lain-fall 
had  been  abundant  during  the  year,  there  wjw 
nothing  in  the  other  atmospheric  conditions  to  give 
any  reason  for  anxiety.  But  on  the  10th  of  Sept, 
1541,  two  hours  aftei'  sunset,  a  mass  of  water  sud- 
denly  issued  &oin  the  crater  of  the  neai'cst  volcano, 
Mid  rushing  down  the  slope  of  the  mountain  with 
great  velocity,  immediately  swept  away  the  greater 
part  of  the  town.  This  inundation  was  accompanied 
by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  During  the  night 
the  disasters  caused  by  the  rapid  waters  ai-e  described 
as  having  been  terrible.  The  torrents,  with  which 
were  mingled  masses  of  detached  rocks  and  the 
trunks  of  uprooted  trees,  carried  away  eveiytil^if 
before  them.  Amongst  those  who  perished  was  Dtf* 
Beatriz  de  la  Cueva,  the  widow  of  Alvarado,  the 
conqueror  of  these  southern  provinces.* 


•"  Relation  of  what  happened  by  the  Will  of  God,  on  Satnrd^, 
the  10th  of  September,  1541,  two  hours  after  sunset  in  the  town 
of  Santiagro  de  Guatimala."    Temaux-Compans. 
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The  Spanish  inhabitants  formed  the  beUef  that 
this  unusual  disaster  'must  have  been  caused  by 
movements  of  a  miraculous  nature,  and  that  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano  throwing  out  floods  of  water 
\^as  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  on  account 
of  their  sins.  They  thought  that  evil  spirits  had 
been  permitted  to  cast  loose  upon  them  the  pen- 
alties of  fire,  water  and  earthquake.  Bemal  Diaz 
who  a  few  years  afterwards  resided  at  La  Antigua 
Guatemala,  gives  in  his  History  of  the  Conquest 
a  vivid  but  imaginative  description  of  the  horrors 
of  that  night,  based  upon  statements  made  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  reports  that  during  the 
tempest  great  stones  were  rolled  down  the  mountain 
and  into  the  city  by  nmnbers  of  demons  (muchos 
demonios,)  and  that  many  people  heard  shouts,  yells, 
and  voices,  and  saw  two  monstrous  black  men  moving 
in  the  rolling  waters,  calling  out,  "  Forsake  every- 
thing, for  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand."* 

Various  theories  have  been  suggested  in  explan- 
ation of  this  outburst  of  water  from  the  volcano. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  crater  may  have  contained 
a  large  volume  of  water,  which  after  the  excessive 
rainfall  of  the  year  exerted  such  pressure  as  to 
burst  open  the  inclosing  sides  and  that  the  con- 
tents were  suddenly  set  free.  If  this  theory  is 
accepted  as  being  correct,  it  must  be  granted  that 
the  interior  of  the  crater  was  sufficiently  compact 
to  enable  it  to   be  water-tight,  and   consequently 


♦Historia  Verdadera  de  la  Conquista  de  la  Nueva  Espaiia 
escrita  por  el  Capitan  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  uno  de  sus 
Conquistadores. 


capable  of  becoming  a  smalJ  reservoir  or  lake.  It  is 
possible  that  tlie  Volcaii  de  Agiia  may  have  been  for 
I  long  time  extinct,  and  that  consequently  the 
sides  of  the  interior  of  the  crater  graduallv  became 
impermeable.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
materials  of  which  volcanic  cones  are  formed,  woultl 
not  be  capable  of  retaining  gi-eat  quantities  of 
water.* 


*The  substances  thrown  out  from  craters  frequently  differ  in  that 
character.  Judging  from  the  composition  of  the  surface  nf  por- 
tions of  ihe  land  near  the  Gualemaia  volcanoes,  especially  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  barrancas,  it  is  evident  that  large  quantities  of 
pozzolana  were  ejected.  One  of  the  latest  eruptions  that  has 
occurred  was  at  the  Island  of  Santorin  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago 
in  February,  1866.  I  was  present  when  the  newvolcano  emerged 
from  the  sea. 

The  inhabitants  of  Santorin,  upon  seeing  volumes  of  steam  and 
smoke  issuing  from  the  waters  of  the  bay,  apprehended  some 
serious  peril  to  be  imminent.  They  feared  ihe  possibilitv  of  their 
town  being  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of  ashes,  and  made 
a  request  that  a  ship  of  war  should  be  sent  to  the  spot  to  render 
any  assistance  that  might  be  necessary.  I  immediately  went 
there  in  the  "Racer"  and  remained  until  all  fears  of  danger 
had  passed  away. 

The  crater  of  the  volcano,  afterwards  called  Aphroessa, 
rose  slowly  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  it  was  possible  to 
observe  the  nature  of  the  interior  during  the  intervals  between 
the  eruptions.  There  was  no  lava  or  pozzolana,  but  only  large 
cinders  which,  as  they  issued  from  the  crater,  were  thrown  into 
the  air,  and  then  fell  upon  the  outer  slopes,  thus  gradually 
forming  an  island. 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  scene ;  during  the  day  there  were 
heavy  volumes  of  smoke  and  constant  rumbling  sounds,  as  the 
pent  up  forces  below  the  mouth  of  the  crater  were  gathering 
strength  to  throw  forth  the  mass  of  cinders  that  closed  them  in. 
At  night  the  glare  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  fire  of  the  in- 
terior upon  the  dense  clouds  immediately  overhanging  it  was 
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I  believe  that  the  destruction  of  La  Vieja  Guate- 
mala by  the  action  of  a  vast  torrent  of  water  issuing 
from  a  volcano  is  the  only  instance  that  is  known  of 
such  an  extraordinary  event,  and  it  can  be  well 
understood  how  it  happened  that  the  superstitious 
residents  in  that  capital  felt  assured  that  such  a 
catastrophe  must  have  been  the  work  of  demons  and 
the  powers  of  darkness.  The  second  city  was  placed 
in  a  position  where  there  was  less  liability  to  injury 
from  any  eruption,  but  it  suffered  so  constantly  from 
the  shocks  of  numerous  and  successive  earthquakes, 
that  it  was  abandoned  after  having  been  occupied 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  present  capital 
was  established  in  1775. 

The  Volcan  de  Fuego  is  still  occasionally  active, 
and  not  many  years  before  I  passed  near  it,  flames 
and  dense  volumes  of  smoke  were  reported  to  have 
come  out  of  the  crater,  but  no  serious  eruptions  have 
taken  place  in  this  century.  In  the  last  century 
several  occurred,  and  upon  one  occasion  the  city  was 
enveloped  in  complete  darkness  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.     At  the  present  time  the  volcanoes 


very  vivid.  The  surface  of  the  surrounding  waters  was  over- 
spread by  running  tongues  of  brilliantly  coloured  flames.  The 
island  was  composed  of  cinders  and  ashes,  whose  porous  nature 
could  never  permit  any  lodgement  of  water  upon  them.  I 
examined  several  of  the  craters  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  on  the 
islands  adjacent  to  Aphroessa,  and  there  was  no  instance  of  any 
small  pond  or  collection  of  water  existing  within  them.  The  in- 
terior of  the  Volcan  de  Agua,  possibly  contained  a  thick  sub- 
stratum of  water-bearing  pozzolana. 

An  account  of  the  volcanoes  of  Santorin  was  given  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell.     **  Principles  of  Geology."    Vol.  ii,  pp.  70. 


On  the  morniue;  of  oui"  depai'ture  from  La  A_iitigua 
Guatemala,  we  rode  throuj^h  the  Plaza  and  passed 
ueaa-  to  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Spanish  goveruorB, 
the  puhlic  buildings,  and  the  cathedral.  All  these 
ruins  looked  beautiful  in  the  clear  light  of  dawn. 

As  the  sun  rose  we  began  to  ascend  the  hills. 
When  we  reached  the  summit  1  stopped  for  a  few 


minutes  for  the  purpose  of  observing,  towards  the 
south,  the  lofty  cones  of  Agua  and  Fuego  whose 
graceful  outlines  were  clear  and  distinct  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  deep  blue  tropical  sky.  In  the  fore- 
noon we  reached  Chimaltenango,  which  was  once  a 
place  of  importance  but  is  now  becoming  deserted. 
Beyond  this  town  we  followed  a  track  leading  to  the 
village  of  Comolapa,  and  had  to  descend  an  abrupt 
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d  deep  ravine,  which  crossed  that  part  of  the 
antry.  We  then  rode  up  a  long  hill  and  passed 
ar  several  groups  of  oak  trees,  whose  leafless 
anches  were  made  gay  by  clusters  of  brilliantly 
loured  orchids. 

Upon  arriving  at  Comolapa,  I  obtained  a  room  in 
little  inn,  where  we  arranged  to  remain  for  the 
ght,  having  already  accomplished  a  distance  of 
ne  leagues.  The  parish  priest.  Padre  Rodriguez, 
oposed  that  I  should  join  'him  at  supper,  at  which 
eal  there  also  appeared  a  Mexican,  travelling  on 
s  way  to  Guatemala  from  the  frontier,  and  who  was 
»le  to  give  me  some  useful  intelligence  about  the 
ads  and  the  political  state  of  the  country  in  the 
ovince  of  Chiapas.  The  Padre  spoke  with  earn- 
tness  about  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome 
ith  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  doctrines, 
e  said  that  there  were  more  than  two  thousand 
dians  under  his  charge.  They  attended  church  as 
custom,  and  seemed  to  take  part  in  the  services, 
it,  he  was  certain  that  in  their  hearts  they  retained 
faith  in  their  ancient  worship,  and  that  they  had 
rines  concealed  amongst  the  mountains  where  they 
ipt  their  idols.  He  had  also  found,  by  experience, 
at  there  was  the  greatest  repugnance  amongst 
em  to  all  attempts  at  education,  and  no  children 
3uld  attend  school  after  they  were  seven  or  eight 
lars  old. 

We  looked  at  the  interior  of  the  church.  Some 
the  wood  carvings  at  the  altars  were  well  designed 
id  executed.  Over  the  western  porch  there  was  a 
rge  coat-of-arms,  with  lions  as  supporters.  In 
is  district  a  great  number  of  the  Mexican  allies. 
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who  accompanied  Alvsrado  in  the  oonqoest  of  Goate- 
maJft,  were  given  lands,  (uid  mnny  of  them,  during 
the  earlv  penurU  of  the  ^jnuii)^  occupAtion,  wei« 
meu  of  considerable  wcralth  :  hut  their  desceudants 
and  their  &inJUes  have  now  disappear^  or  have 
become  merged  into  the  abttriginal  population. 

On  the  following  morning  we  proceedwl  on  our 
juuniey  to  Patinamit.  We  passed  a  high  mound, 
liituated  near  the  jiath,  which  in  ^hape  was  like  that 
of  Grave  Creek,  in  Virginia  ;  hut  it  was  not  bo  laige. 
Its  height  was  ahout  fifty-five  feet.  Augustin  pro- 
posed that  we  should  take  a  short  cut.  in  consequence 
of  which  we  lost  our  way,  lengthened  the  ride  by 
over  two  leagues,  and  had  to  descend  and  ascend  a 
profound  and  precipitous  baiTanca.  On  the  sides  of 
the  track  we  saw  many  terns,  and  passed  clumps  of 
mountain  firs  and  other  trees  belonging  naturally  to 
high  altitudes.  We  were  riding  over  a  country  at  an 
average  height  of  fy^ven  tliousjind  feet,  and  following 
steep  and  rough  tracks,  which  tried  the  prudence  of 
our  8ure-foot«l  mules  to  the  utmost.  At  noon  we 
reached  Tepan  Guatemala,  and  were  received  at  the 
convent  by  Padre  Viatoro.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  passed  in  examining  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Patinamit,  the  chief  city  of  the  Kachiquels,  a  tribe 
of  the  same  race  as  the  Quiches. 

Patinamit  is  placed  upon  the  summit  of  a  height 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  steep 
ravine,  which,  except  at  one  narrow  point,  so  com- 
pletely encircles  it  as  to  make  it  practically  a  kind 
of  detached  island.  The  site  resembles  that  of  Fort 
Ancient,  and  the  earthworks  are  nearly  as  large  as 
those  upon  that  great  fortified  hill.     It  is  supposed 
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that  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  Kachiquels  were 
built  upon  this  plateau,  but  nothing  of  them  can 
now  be  traced.  There  are  a  few  mounds  from  ten 
to  thirty  feet  high,  and  there  are  several  heaps  of 
large  loose  stones,  evidently  taken  from  the  ravine. 
The  position  must  have  been  exclusively  chosen 
for  the  purposes  of  defence,  for  it  is  almost  impreg- 
nable to  assault.  The  surrounding  barranca  is,  in 
several  places,  perpendicular  for  a  depth  of  over  two 
hundred  feet.  The  slopes  are  composed  of  a  firm 
volcanic  substance,  consisting  chiefly  of  pumice, 
pozzolana,  ashes  and  stones. 

It  has  been  stated*  that,  in  Patinamit  there  was, 
during  the  rule  of  the  Kachiquels,  a  small  building, 
in  which  was  kept  a  kind  of  stand  formed  of  a 
substance  resembling  glass.  The  judges  sat  round 
this  building  and  heard  the  causes  brought  before 
them.  In  the  ravine  below  there  was  a  black  trans- 
parent stone,  in  looking  into  which,  could  be  seen 
the  representation  of  the  punishment  to  be  awarded. 
It  was  also  consulted  in  time  of  war.  Upon  my 
return  to  the  convent,  I  asked  the  padre  if  he  knew 
anything  about  this  stone,  which  might  have  been 
an  unusually  large  fragment  of  obsidian,  such  as 
would  have  been  found  in  this  region,  formed  of 
matter  thrown  out  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes. 
He  said  that  he  had  never  seen  it,  and  did  not  know 
whether  it  still  existed.  He  wished  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  did  not  take  any  interest  in  the  past 
history  of  the  parish,  but  devoted  his  attention  to 


♦•*  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,"  by  Don  Domingo 
Juarros,  translated  by  J.  Baily,  Lieutenant  R.M.,  pp.  384. 


his  work  omonget  the  numerous  Indians  placed 
under  his  caxe. 

Ujton  the  raoruiug  of  oxir  departure,  whilst  tlie 
guide  was  saddling  the  mules,  I  went  out  to  tlie 
platform  in  front  of  the  convent  walls,  to  look  at 
the  wide  and  distant  views  which  it  commanded 
This  outer  court  was  placed  well  above  the  ground. 
On  the  top  of  the  steps  which  led  up  to  the 
platform,  stood  Padre  Viatoro,  di-essed  in  his  robes, 
and  receiving  the  homage  of  his  Indian  parish- 
ioners as  they  passed  beneath  him  on  their  way 
to  their  daily  work.  I  had  already  become  aware 
that  tlie  influence  of  priests  of  the  Dominican  Order 
was  exceptionally  great  amongst  the  Indian  tribes 
in  the  Cordilleras,  but  I  had  not  hitherto  observed 
the  actual  evidence  of  their  personal  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  aboriginal  I'ace.  The  events  that  were 
taking  place  before  me,  were  extremely  strange  and 
characteristic.  Each  of  the  Indians,  as  he  went  by, 
bowed  down  towards  the  earth,  and  waited  to  receive 
a  blessing.  Several  women  who  had  requests  to 
make,  knelt  and  remained  in  that  posture.  All  of 
these  meek,  simple  and  ignorant  natives  seemed  to 
look  upon  their  priest  as  a  being  of  a  far  superior 
nature  to  themselves,  and  Padre  Viatoro  by  his 
imperious  manner,  did  not  permit  them  to  suppose 
that  he  could  be  approached  otherwise  than  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  deference. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  I  stopped  my 
mule  in  order  to  take  a  final  glance  at  the  convent, 
and  saw  the  taU  erect  figure  of  the  Dominican 
sharply  defined  against  the  sky,  whilst  men,  women 
and  children  were  still  passing  before  him.     In  the 
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far  distance  were  the  ranges  of  the  Cordilleras,  and 
close  at  hand  was  the  great  stronghold  of  the 
Kachiquel  conquerors,  who,  many  centuries  earlier, 
held  the  ancestors  of  this  submissive  race  under 
their  subjection  and  cruel  tyranny.  It  was  a  scene 
in  all  respects  so  remarkable,  that  it  remains  fixed 
upon  the  memory. 

Our  path  to  the  hamlet  of  Las  Godinas  led  over 
hills  and  plains,  until  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a 
barranca  which  we  had  some  difficulty  in  crossing. 
This  great  chasm  was  about  one  mile  wide  at  the  top, 
and  was  more  than  a  thousand  feet  deep  ;  it  crossed 
the  level  country  for  several  miles.  The  sides  were 
almost  perpendicular  for  the  first  three  hundred  feet 
of  descent,  and  then  sloped  sharply  downwards. 
Our  path  was  narrow  and,  in  the  places  where  it 
curved  round  the  projecting  precipitous  banks,  looked 
dangerous,  but  the  mules  went  forward  without 
hesitation.  As  it  seemed  to  be  unadvisable  to 
attempt  to  guide  my  mule,  I  adopted  the  plan 
which  I  thought  to  be  the  most  safe,  and  dropped 
the  bridle  over  her  neck,  and  she  was  thus  left  free 
to  choose  the  road.  I  soon  found  by  experience, 
that  complete  confidence  could  be  placed  in  her 
wise  and  cautious  judgment. 

Upon  reaching  the  bottom  we  rode  for  some 
distance  up  the  valley,  and  then  ascended  to 
the  level  of  the  plain.  After  a  short  ride  across 
the  open  country  we  came  to  another  equally  steep 
barranca  which  had  to  be  crossed.  This  chasm  I 
estimated  to  be  nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  sides  were  composed  of  volcanic  ash,  pozzolana 
and  blocks  of  lava.     The  nature  of  the  violent  influ- 
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encee  that  must  have  tjeen  at  work  in  the  productio 
of  the  ravines,  which  have  thus  se|)arated  these 
plateaax  has  yet  to  be  fully  investigated.  With 
r^^ard  to  thethecnry  that  they  were  caused  l^  earth- 
quakes, it  may  he  observed  that  those  aroond  Tepan 
Guatemala  must  be  approximately  twenty  miles 
from  the  nearest  volcano. 

At  noon  we  reached  Las  -Qodinas  and  halted  at  a 
rancho  to  get  brefd:&st,  and  to  ^ve  our  mules  a  feed 
of  sacate,  which  is  ttn  excellent  and  nutritious  fodder 
cfHuposed  of  the  stalks  of  maize.  At  this  hanJ:^ 
were  assembled  a  lai:|;e  number  of  Ijidiana  who  had 
come  there  from  the  adjoining  highlanda  He 
msm  were  in  many  respects  like  the  North  Amerioan 
Indians.  They  were  of  a  deep  copper  colour,  and 
had  black  hair,  and  large,  well  shaped  noees,  l»tiad 
&ces  and  peculiarly  long  upper  lips.  Their  eyes 
were  round,  black,  fiirtive  and  restless.  They  be- 
onged  to  the  Kachiquel  tribe,  and  spoke  a  dialect 
of  the  Quiche  language. 

After  a  few  hours'  rest  we  proceeded.  Suddenly 
we  opened  upon  a  magnificent  view.  Two  thousand 
feet  below  us  was  the  great  Lake  of  Atitlan,  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  a  bright,  calm, 
sunny  afternoon,  and  the  still  waters,  reflecting  the 
colour  of  the  sky,  were  as  blue  as  a  sapphire.  On 
the  opposite  shore,  overlooking  the  lake,  was  the 
Volcano  of  Atitlan,  eleven  thousand,  eight  hundred 
feet  high,  and  beyond  was  a  continuous  chain  of  vol- 
canoes stretching  westwards  towards  Quezaltenanga 
As  we  descended  the  hills  the  points  of  view  kept 
changing.  It  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  these 
mai'vellously  beautiful  combinations  of  lake  and 
volcanic  mountain  scenery. 
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In  the  afternoon  we  reached  Panajachel,  and  after 
having  found  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  mules,  I 
asked  the  way  to  the  house  of  a  lady  to  whom  I  had 
a  letter  of  introduction.  The  envelope  bore  the 
address  of  Dona  Ana  Gertrudio  Leon  de  Montalban. 
I  was  told  that  I  should  find  her  at  home,  and 
that  I  was  to  make  inquiries  at  the  small  grocer's 
shop  in  the  main  street.  Accordingly  I  went  to 
the  shop  and  asked  the  old  woman  behind  the 
counter,  who  was  at  the  time  employed  in  selling 
tallow  candles,  if  she  could  kindly  tell  me  where 
Dona  Ana  de  Montalban  was  to  be  found.  She  said 
"Senor,  permit  me  to  look  at  the  letter,"  and  putting 
on  her  spectacles,  she  gazed  at  the  envelope,  opened 
it  and  slowly  read  what  was  inside.  After  having 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  writing,  she  smiled  and 
said — "  I  am  Dona  Ana  and  this  letter  is  written  by 
a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  and  Senor,  my  house  is 
very  much  at  your  service ;  if  you  will  wait  for  a 
few  minutes  until  I  have  closed  the  shop,  I  will  give 
you  a  room,  the  cook  shall  prepare  a  supper  this 
evening,  and  I  hope  you  will  make  yourself  as  com- 
fortable as  the  poor  means  at  my  disposal  will 
permit." 

Panajachel  was  crowded  with  Indians.  It  was  the 
day  of  the  festival  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  an  adja- 
cent church,  and  they  had  all  been  to  there  present 
offerings  and  light  their  candles  at  the  shrines.  In 
the  evening  numerous  Indian  women  dressed  in 
white  passed  through  the  village,  carrying  candles 
home  to  place  before  the  altar  of  their  own  house 
idol. 

The  cura  of  the  district.  Padre  Pedro,  asked  me 
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to  join  him,  after  his  duties  were  coDcluded,  and 
talk  about  the  events  of  the  day.  The  Patire  was 
evidently  a  capable  and  zealous  priest.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  having  studied  the  character  and 
laiigTiage  of  iiis  Indian  congregations,  and  of  being 
acquainted  with  their  habits  and  traditions.  I  was 
therefore  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  obtatniug 
fi'om  such  a  good  authority  some  well  founded  iu- 
formation  respecting  the  repoi-ts  of  sacrifices  to  the 
lake  and  volcano, 

Father  Pedro  said  that  the  ancient  custom  of 
sacrificing  maidens  at  Atitlan,  was  also  followed  at 
the  mountain  near  Quezaltenango.  Whenever  the 
rumbling  noises  were  heard,  threatening  an  eruption, 
a  maiden  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  angi  y  god 
by  throwing  her  into  the  crater.  There  used  also 
to  be  performed  some  sacrificial  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  gotldess  of  the  lake,  but  he 
did  not  know  what  were  the  customs  upon  those 
occasions.  The  Abb^  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  relates, 
in  his  notes  of  a  journey  through  S.  Salvador,  that 
the  lake  of  Xilopango  was  originally  consecrated 
to  the  goddess  of  water,  and  that  in  each  year,  when 
the  maize  was  about  to  ripen,  four  young  girla  were 
sacrificed. 

It  was  reported  that,  in  some  remote  districts, 
sacrifices  were  stdl  offered,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 
The  Padre  observed  that  the  Indians  at  Panajachel, 
and  in  the  villages  bordering  on  the  lake  were 
excessively  superstitious.  In  their  houses  or  huts 
they  usually  had  a  room  or  space  set  apart  for  the 
abode  of  their  saint's  image.  This  image  woidd 
sometimes  be  carried  to  the  parish  church  and  be 
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left  there  for  a  time,  and  then  would  be  taken  back 
to  the  house  again  with  ceremonies  and  lighted 
candles.  I  mentioned  to  the  Padre  how  I  had 
noticed  that  the  Indian  women  here  had  a  habit 
of  talking  together  in  a  low  tone.  He  said  this  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  dialect  of  the  Quiche  language 
which  was  spoken  in  this  district,  in  which  many  of 
the  sounds  were  expressed  like  a  whisper. 

At  day-break  Augustin  was  at  the  door  with 
the  mules,  and  my  kind  hostess  prepared  for  me 
a  cup  of  chocolate  which  she  said  would  fortify 
me  for  the  journey.  We  then  left  for  Solold,  and 
soon  were  watching  a  glorious  sunrise.  The  lake  of 
Atitlan  is  irregular  in  its  shape.  According  to  my 
travelling  map  it  has  a  circumference  exceeding 
thirty  miles.  The  most  remarkable  features  are  its 
great  depth,  and  the  almost  perpendicular  cliflfe  on 
the  northern  side  which  seem  to  be  of  volcanic 
formation.  The  deep  blue  of  its  waters  is  possibly 
owing  to  their  depth,  and  the  rarefied  state  of  the 
atmosphere  at  this  altitude.  Our  road  led  us  through 
several  villages  containing  chiefly  Indian  populations, 
and  then  we  ascended  a  long  and  abrupt  hill.  As  the 
day  advanced  we  were  joined  by  bands  of  Indians 
with  cargo  mules,  travelling  to  the  market. 

Solold  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Department,  and 
the  Corregidor  was  good  enough  to  add  some  recom- 
mendations to  my  government  letter.  We  stopped 
there  long  enough  to  rest  the  mules,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way  to  San  Tomas,  eight  leagues 
distant.  Upon  reaching  the  upper  slopes  of  the 
hill  I  dismounted,  in  order  to  visit  some  Indian  farm 
buildings    that    occupied    several    acres    of   rising 
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I  grootid  near  our  path.     Although  there  were  evi- 

I  deooes  of  what  may  be  called  comparative  wealth, 

I  these  Lidians — -Uke  all  others  that  I  had  seen— only 

posBesBed  a  single  hut  with  one  large  room  in  it 
Men,  women  and  lads  were  all  busy  ;  the  boys  clean- 
ing and  spinning  wool  for  their  hlack  ponchos  or 
doaks,  and  the  women,  as  usual,  engaged  in  grinding 
anaise  and  making  tortillas. 

.  We  followed  a  steep  ascent.  The  path  was  cut 
into  broad  steps,  up  which  my  excellent  mule 
oLunbered  with  the  utmost  ease  and  rapidity,  and 
in  a  manner  which  brought  back  to  the  memory 
many  rides  amongst  the  Dmse  villages  in  the  moun- 
tuDB  of  the  Lebanon,  Upon  reaching  the  summit 
€jf  the  sierra,  I  turned  the  mule's  head  round  t'l 
raaUe  me  to  look  at  the  lake  and  the  group  of 
voloaBOes  Ijeyond  it.  It  was  then  a  scene  of  great 
beauty,  but  at  some  remote  period  in  the  wca-ld's 
history,  it  must  have  been  a  centre  of  great  volcanic 
violence  :ind  devastation. 

Our  track  led,  in  an  almost  straight  direction, 
over  hills  and  across  valleys,  maintaining  an  average 
altitude  i>f  about  seven  thousjind  feet.  In  this 
region  orchids  were  numerous.  On  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  lofty  plateaux  overlooking  a  narrow  valley,  I 
stopped  to  look  at  and  sketch  a  taU  wide-spreading 
pine,  upon  whose  branches  these  plants  were  growing 
with  the  utmost  luxuriance.  The  orchids  in  this 
part  of  Guatemala  are  constant  to  a  certain  altitude 
which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  is  about  six 
thousand  five  hundred  feet.  They  exclusively  prefer 
to  dwell  upon  the  branches  of  oaks  and  pines,  and 
always  cling  to  such  as  are  strong  and  fuU-grown. 
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he  manner  of  their  habits  in  selecting  the  trees 
a  which  they  desired  to  settle,  was  eccentric, 
s,  with  respect  to  the  pines,  they  chose  those 
;  had  broad,  spreading  branches,  and  avoided 
;e  whose  branches  grew  upwards.  They  adopted 
same  rule  with  the  oaks.  In  no  instance  did  I 
orchids  growing  upon  any  trees  except  oaks  and 
« ;  all  others  were  left  bare.  But  even  when 
groups  seemed  to  be  all  well  suited  for  their 
30se,  they  would  select  certain  favourites,  and 
II  the  branches  of  these  they  would  abound, 
ng  life  and  colour  to  them,  and  leaving  the 
lected  trees  dark  and  gloomy  by  contrast.  The 
ority  of  the  orchids  were  green,  but  sometimes 
J  were  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  and  these  when 
I,  as  we  then  saw  them,  clearly  defined  against  a 
3  blue  sky,  gave  a  brilliant  colouring  to  the 
ground.  They  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
day's  ride.  They  were  gay,  capricious  and 
itiful. 

an  Tomas  stands  high  and  commands  wide  and 
jnsive  views  of  the  sierras.  Upon  reaching  the 
eau  we  rode  through  the  village,  and  finally 
>ped  at  the  gate  of  the  convent  within  whose 
Is  we  were  received  by  Padre  Hernandez.  He 
rwards  proposed  that  I  should  look  at  his  church 
the  altars. 

here  was  much  in  the  interior  that  had  a  special 
rest,  in  relation  to  the  obscure  subject  of  the 
lent  faith  of  the  Quiches,  the  great  tribe  that 
messed  the  dominant  power  in  this  part  of  Central 
erica  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  and 
>se   descendants   are  believed   to  dwell  in   this 
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secluded  part  of  the  country.  There  was  no  re- 
ligious service  taking  place  or  about  to  be  held,  and 
there  was  nobody  present  within  or  without ;  but  the 
nave  and  chapels  were  illuminated  with  numbers  of 
caudles.  The  chiuxjh  was  large  and  there  were  several 
side  altars.  In  front  of  each  of  them  rows  of  lights 
had  been  placed.  Down  the  length  of  the  nave 
there  was  a  long  thick  block  of  wood  in  which  were 
fitted  sockets  for  holding  candles.  There  were  also 
quantities  of  offerings  placed  before  each  image,  or 
whatever  emblem  the  Indians  chose  to  worship. 

"  For  in  these  matters,"  said  the  Father,"!  do  not 
interfere,  and  in  fact,  I  have  no  power  or  authority 
whatever  within  my  own  church.  The  Indians 
oome  and  go  as  they  please,  light  their  candles,  hold 
their  own  services  before  the  altar,  and  frequently 
take  one  of  the  saints  out  of  the  church,  and  carry 
it  away  to  some  hut  where,  for  several  days,  they 
will  perform  musical  ceremonies  before  it,  and  then 
the  saint  will  be  brought  back  to  its  proper  altar." 

Padre  Hernandez,  althoui^h  he  had  lived  manv 
years  with  these  Indians,  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
the  slightest  positive  knowledge  of  what  they 
really  l^elieved.  All  that  he  knew  alx)ut  the  subject 
was,  that  they  were  very  supei'stitious  and  devo- 
tional. He  said  that  in  many  cases  in  the  sierras, 
they  had  their  places  of  worship  where  they  kept 
idols,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  vear  went  to 
make  offerings,  and  also  to  sacrifice  animals  to  them. 

After  a  stroll  through  the  village,  I  went  to  the 
Plaza,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  assembled  the 
Alcaldes  and  other  parish  dignitaries.  They  were 
sitting  round  a  wockI  fire,   discussing  some  urgent 
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matters  of  local  interest.  As  I  had  not  hitherto 
stopped  in  a  populous  district  or  village  entirely 
peopled  by  Indians,  and  controlled  by  native 
Alcaldes,  I  decided  to  join  the  group.  I  received 
an  Indian  welcome  from  these  Quiches,  by  not  being 
noticed  and  was  given  a  place  in  the  circle  in  silence. 
I  soon  became  interested  in  listening  to  their  extre- 
mely harsh  and  guttural  language,  and  in  observing 
the  types  of  the  men,  all  of  whom  were  Indians  of 
leading  families. 

It  was  a  fine  night.  The  new  moon  was  low  in 
the  horizon.  The  planet  Venus  was  just  beneath 
it,  and  immediately  above  was  Jupiter,  a  rare  and 
beautiful  conjunction,  looking  bright  and  sharply  de- 
fined in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  this  elevated  table 
land. 

When  the  discussion  came  to  an  end  I  left  the 
Alcaldes  engaged  in  toasting  tortillas  over  the  embers 
of  the  fire,  and  returned  to  my  host  at  the  convent. 
It  had  been  the  fate  of  Padre  Hernandez  to 
have  passed  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  get  these  Indians  to  understand  the 
tenets  of  his  faith,  but  he  had  latterly  given  up,  as 
useless,  all  these  attempts  and  left  them  to  follow 
their  own  wills.  One  great  and  unexpected  diffi- 
culty he  had  found  impossible  to  overcome,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfection  of  the  Quich6  language, 
was  his  inability  to  convey  in  equivalent  terms  the 
ideas  he  wished  to  explain.  He  also  experienced 
another  serious  hindrance  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties.  His  parish  was  extensive  and  contained 
several  villages  which  lie  amongst  the  sieiTas,  re- 
mote from  each  other  ;  and  as  the  Quiche  is  an  un- 
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•  "  T  T 


are  oioseqiiently  do 
gT<iitJii£iTs  -.^  dScTi«:-aLr:ics  i->  cr^rtaie  sl  fixed  standard, 
w.  "Tds  arv  z^L^^:<zez^.  ^.^rptriiries^  their  meaning  be- 
<»!iit:s  cLicigt»i  <^  zhirT  are  di^efenthr  accented  or 
af »plieii  :  ai>i  th^is,  bi  the  oxjTse  <^  time,  the  dialect 
of  •-►lie  viLiitir^r  oidtrs  £r*:«n  anoiher. 

I  ot«s<-rved  !•:•  the  Padiv,  that,  on  the  wav  finom 
Sololi,  I  had  Ei^^iwd  that  the  Indians  contrived  to 
live  in  an  isolated  manner.  He  said  this  was  alwavs 
the  case  with  them.  Thev  were  naturallv  inclined 
to  keep  much  apart.  Th«>se  who  lived  amongst  the 
mountains  had  their  huts  at  oonsideiable  distances 
from  each  other,  and  the  villages  maintained  but 
little  communication :  as  a  natural  consequence  the 
language  was  always  changing.  "All  these  Quiche," 
he  said,  ''are  becoming  extremely  igncwrant.  They 
keep  no  record  of  time  or  events,  and  do  not  seem 
to  take  interest  in  anything  except  the  dull  pro- 
ce<^hii*e  of  their  dailv  lives.*' 

Tlie  Pa<hv  ha<l  f«:»uiid  it  impossible  to  feel  in  any 
dfuTet-  assuiv<l,  that  he  iiiAlei'sti^Kxl  the  private 
i'eelinj^  ur  {M»litical  views  of  these  Indians.  He  con- 
sideivil  tht-ni  tr»  l>e  ap|x\rfiitlv  indifferent  to  what 
w;i>  ])assinir  around  them,  and  vet  capable  of  beinix 
air»used  in  a  verv  sudden  manner,  and  of  actiui: 
together  for  some  c<.>nmion  jjurpose.  Their  en- 
thusiasm f<»r  anything  relating  to  their  supei^titious 
devotion  t<»  the  ima^res  was  however  verv  evident. 
One  of  the  thincrs  which  he  thouirht  to  l)e  inex- 
])Hcable,  was  their  extraordinary  veneration  for  the 
rite  of  Ijaptism.  Thev  jseemed  to  attach  some 
f)eculiar  imjKjrtance  to  this  ceremony,  although  the 
Facht*  did  not  think  that  what   was  in  their  minds 
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had  any  reference  to  the  Church  tenets.  In  all 
matters  connected  with  religion,  the  Indians  had 
become  quite  independent.  They  came  from  afar 
to  make  offerings  of  blossoms  and  leaves,  lighted 
candles  before  the  altars  of  those  saints  they  wished 
to  honour,  and  then  silently  returned  to  their  huts. 

In  the  morning,  before  leaving  San  Tomas,  I  was 
interested  in  observing  in  the  crowded  Plaza,  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  once  powerful  Indian 
race.  The  men  were  of  middle  size,  strongly  built 
and  of  a  swarthy  copper  colour.  Their  noses  were 
large  and  remarkably  broad  at  the  base.  Their  eyes 
were  dark  and  wild.  In  features  many  of  them 
resembled  the  Sioux.  Their  voices  were  loud  and  the 
language  disagreeably  rough.  The  women  had  soft 
voices  and  were  very  gentle  in  their  manners.  They 
reminded  me  of  the  Coptic  women  of  Lower  Egypt,  in 
their  method  of  carrying  their  pitchers  of  water. 
There  was  the  same  graceful  attitude,  and  slow  and 
steady  walk.  What  perhaps,  added  to  some  extent 
to  the  resemblance  was  the  long  blue  dress,  and  the 
little  turban-shaped  mat  placed  on  the  head  to 
receive  the  pressure  of  the  weight. 
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The  Journey  from  San  Tomas  to  Santa  Cruz  del 
Qu\ch6  WHH  ma/le  unexpectedly  fatiguing,  in  oon- 
fiequence  of  the  rlifficulties  placed  across  our  track 
by    the    niimeroiiH    f)arrancas   which   traversed   the 

fihiius.  Severjil  of  these  ravines  were  of  consider- 
able depth,  n\\(\  their  slop>es  were  abrupt.  It  was 
sati«rnr't()ry  to  realize  that  we  were  travelling  in  the 
rh  y  seMK(»?i,  nrifl  the  footing  for  the  mules  was  there- 
fb?<'  fnirlv  srf.nre. 

Upon  itur  nriivaj  jit  the  village,  I  rode  onwards 
\(f  IIm'  (MMivriit  ste|)S  wheie  1  was  met  by  Padre 
Anilrrs  ( Hiict'ln,  who  was  uiifeignedly  delighted  to 
Kre  nir.  Mr  snid  tlint  he  was  glad  to  welcome  me, 
mid  (mIIx  In  somrlxMly  who  was  not  an  Indian,  and 
\\i\i-i  |»ni  1  icidnrly  |)lrased  to  heai*  that  I  was  an 
iMitdi'^liiimn.  lor  \\v  was  a  Hiscavan,  and  had  l)een 
lioin  mid  IiumI  ih'jii'  Smi  Scljastian,  and  had  listened 
!•»  llip  h.'Mlilions  iMinrerniiiir  tlu*  i^reat  Duke  of 
NVrllMM'l»»n.  iind  ninnories,  on  the  i)art  of  the  ladies 
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of  the  brave  ofl&cers  of  his  army.  It  added  much  to 
the  pleasure  he  felt  in  receiving  me,  to  know  that  his 
guest  was  the  son  of  one  of  those  ofl&cers,  who  had 
not  only  been  present  at  the  operations  in  Biscay  and 
on  the  French  frontier,  but  was  also  severely 
wounded  at  Albuera,  a  battle  held  in  great  respect 
by  all  patriotic  Spaniards. 

His  isolation  amongst  these  secluded  mountains, 
must  have  been  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  this  kind 
hearted  and  genial  padre.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
been  living  in  his  parish  twenty-one  years,  having 
been  appointed  in  1849,  and  during  that  long  time 
regularly  fulfilled  his  duties  amongst  his  Indians. 
He  declared,  in  answer  to  some  questions  that  I 
asked  with  reference  to  the  adjacent  ruins  of  Utat- 
lan,  that  he  knew  but  little  except  from  what  he 
had  read  in  the  history  of  Juarros.  The  friars  of 
the  convent  wrote  some  observations  about  them, 
and  also  possessed  some  documents  relating  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  Quiches,  but  these  were  des- 
troyed during  the  revolution  of  1829,  when  the 
churches  and  convents  were  sacked.  Consequently 
no  records  existed. 

The  view  from  the  Convent  was  magnificent, 
commanding  towards  the  north-west  the  ranges  of 
the  Cordilleras,  and  towards  the  south-west  the 
hills  near  Quezaltenango.  The  lofty  plateau  upon 
which  it  stood,  was  nearly  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  upon  three  sides  severed  from 
the  outer  world  by  a  steep  barranca  which  almost 
surrounds  it.  The  ruins  of  Utatlan,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Quiches,  were  about  one  mile  distant, 
and  were  evidently  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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take  the  grertcit  adnntage  of  this  ravine,  in  order 
to  fbfin  »  tbnm^ttAA,  wliich  according  to  the  coii- 
dttiaiw  of  Indiaa  mzfiue  must  have  been  practioally 

After  faaTing  obtained  some  local  informatiou 
ntpeatmg  the  stmetoreB  that  I  wished  to  examine, 
I  eromad  tiie  j^ain  and  entered  this  foi-tress,  which 
onee  held  the  repatation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
oi  the  Indian  dtiea.  I  wbb  prepared  to  see  mud) 
tiwt  wonld  be  of  the  hi^^teet  interest,  l^ecaiise  uo 
ehaoge  had  taken  plftoe  within  its  walls  since  the 
time  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Alvai-ado,  iu  1524. 
Hw  lite  has  never  einoe  that  period  been  occupied 
or  in  amj  way  disturbed.  U}>on  making  a  slight 
preliminary  surrey  of  the  position,  it  was  evident 
that  it  had  been  <^08en  f(K>  a  fortified  indoanre,  in 
the  aame  manner  and  for  the  same  pnzpoee  as 
Patinamit.  Both  fortressee  resembled  in  thdr  char- 
acter the  defensive  encampment  of  Fort  Ancient  iu 
Ohio. 

Utatlan  is,  with  the  exception  of  its  narrow 
approach,  surrounded  by  ravines.  In  consequence 
of  the  ground  being  thus  confined,  the  original 
extent  of  the  city  can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  it  is 
therefore  indisputable  that  the  poptilation  maintained 
within  the  ramparts  could  never  have  been  ntuner- 
uus.  It  is  however  observable  that  it  must  have 
oontnined  buildings,  temples,  and  sacrificial  altars  of 
Qonrndemble  magnitude.  The  sites  of  many  of  these 
wttit«  Htill  apimrent  and  their  ground  plans  could  be 
tnvoHL  Portions  of  the  walls  were  also  standing. 
WrtM  of  the  altars  were  covered  with  a  strong  thick 
cvnt«>nt. 
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After  having  walked  round  the  exterior  of  the 
fortress,  I  made  a  series  of  measurements  of  the 
spaces  covered  by  the  courts  of  those  structures 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  temples  or  places 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  instruction. 
I  observed  that  some  of  the  ground  plans  were 
similar  in  their  proportions  to  those  that  I  had 
noticed  within  some  ancient  earthworks  near  the 
modern  city  of  Guatemala. 

The  pyramidal  altars  or  Teocalli  had,  in  their  forms 
and  constructions,  their  platforms  and  places  for  idols, 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  others  that  were 
known  to  have  existed  in  Mexico. 

The  rectangular  coiuiis  in  front  of  the  altars,  were 
possibly  the  quadrangles  within  which  the  cere- 
monies connected  with  human  sacrifices  were  per- 
formed. Nothing  is  absolutely  known  with  respect 
to  the  sacrificial  customs  of  the  Quiches,  and  the 
allusions  to  them  in  the  Quiche  manuscripts  are  not 
definite.  It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  that  there  exists 
a  statement  made  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  year 
1576,  upon  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
customs  of  the  Indians  in  the  districts  presided 
over  by  the  government  of  Guatemala,  which  des- 
cribes in  considerable  detail  what  happened  amongst 
the  Chontal  and  Pipil  Indians  dwelling  in  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  province.  It  was  made  by  the 
licentiate  Don  Garcia  de  Palacio,  and  with  respect 
to  the  subject  of  these  human  sacrifices,  there  has 
been  nothing  written  which  gives  so  full  and 
evidently  accurate  an  account  of  those  remarkable 
ceremonies.  The  Report  is  so  valuable  and  instruct- 
ive, that  it  is  desirable  to  quote  what  immediately 
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take  the  greatest  adTantage  of  this  ravine,  iu  order 
to  form  a  stranghold,  iffiiich  according  to  the  cori- 
diti(Mi8  <^  Indian,  war&re  must  have  been  practiciiUy 
impr^fnable. 

Aftra*   having   obtuned    ^ome    local    iiiformatioti 

respecting  the  structures  that  I  wished  to  examine,  ^ 

I  orosaed  the  plain  and  entered  this  fortress,  which  H 

onoe  held  the  reputation  t^  being  one  of  the  greatest  ^ 
of  the  Indian  cities.     I  was  prepared  to  see  much 

iha,t  would  he  of  the  higbest  interest,  liecause  no  ■* 

change  had  taken  pLaoe  irithin  its  walls  since  the  ^ 
iaxoB  when  it  was  destn^ed  by  AJvarado,  iu  1524. 

T^e  site  has  never  dnoe  that  period  been  occupied  i 

or  in  any  way  disturbed.     Upon  making  a  alight  -J 

{odiminary  smrey  of  the  position,  it  was  evident  ^ 

that  it  had  been  diosen  for  a  fortified  inclosure,  in  .*-: 

the    same    manner    and   for    the  same    purpose    as  -^ 

Patinamit.     Both  fortresses  resembled  in  their  char-  — ' 

aoter  the  defensive  encampment  of  Fort  Ancient  in  m:* 

Oido. 

TJtatlan    is,   with   the   exception    of  its    narrow  ""^ 

approach,  surrounded  by  ravines.     In    consetjuence  *^ 

of  the    ground  being    thus    confined,   the  original  -I-" 

extent  of  the  city  can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  it  is  -^^ 

therefore  indisputable  that  the  population  maintained  -»^ 

within  the  ramparts  could  never  have  been  numer-  — 

0U8.     It  is  however  observable  that  it  must   have  ^^ 

contained  buildings,  temples,  and  sacrificial  altars  of  "^^ 

considerable  magnitude.     The  sites  of  many  of  these  ^^ 

were  stiU  apparent  and  their  ground  plans  could  be  ^^ 

traced.     Portions  of  the  walls  were  also  standing.  — 

Parts  of  the  altars  were  covered  with  a  strong  thick  ^:^ 
cement. 
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After  having  walked  round  the  exterior  of  the 
fortress,  I  made  a  series  of  measurements  of  the 
spaces  covered  by  the  courts  of  those  structures 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  temples  or  places 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  instruction. 
I  observed  that  some  of  the  ground  plans  were 
similar  in  their  proportions  to  those  that  I  had 
noticed  within  some  ancient  earthworks  near  the 
Tnodem  city  of  Guatemala. 

The  p3n:amidal  altars  or  Teocalli  had,  in  their  forms 
.^md  constructions,  their  platforms  and  places  for  idols, 
omany  points  of  resemblance  with  others  that  were 
Hmown  to  have  existed  in  Mexico. 

The  rectangular  courts  in  front  of  the  altars,  were 
IDOSsibly  the  quadrangles  within  which  the  cere- 
^■znonies  connected  with  human  sacrifices  were  per- 
<)rmed.  Nothing  is  absolutely  known  with  respect 
the  sacrificial  customs  of  the  Quiches,  and  the 
^illusions  to  them  in  the  Quiche  manuscripts  are  not 
efinite.  It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  that  there  exists 
statement  made  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  year 
X576,  upon  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
^^ustoms  of  the  Indians  in  the  districts  presided 
^^ver  by  the  government  of  Guatemala,  which  des- 
cribes in  considerable  detail  what  happened  amongst 
^he  Chontal  and  Pipil  Indians  dwelling  in  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  province.  It  was  made  by  the 
licentiate  Don  Garcia  de  Palacio,  and  with  respect 
'to  the  subject  of  these  human  sacrifices,  there  has 
V^een  nothing  written  which  gives  so  full  and 
evidently  accurate  an  account  of  those  remarkable 
Ceremonies.  The  Report  is  so  valuable  and  instruct- 
ive, that  it  is  desirable  to  quote  what  immediately 
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relates  to  them.   Palacio,  after  describing  the  comitn,- 
Deiu-  lake  Uxaca,  says  : — 

'  Three  leagues  firom  this  is  the  village  of  Micla. 
where  anciently  the  Pipiles  ludians  of  this  district 
pel-formed  great  devotions,  and  canie  to  offer  their 
gifts  and  hold  their  sacrifices ;  as  likewise  did  the 
Chontales  and  other  adjacent  Indians  of  differing 
languages.  They  had  in  their  sacrifices  eome  par- 
tlcularitiesdifferent  from  other  places,  and  had  Kitet 
and  teupag  of  great  authority,  of  which  there  are 
yet  large  signs  and  indications. 

"  Besides  the  Cacique  and  usual  chief,  they  had  a 
Pd-pa*  whom  ihey  called  Tecti,  who  was  dressed  in 
a  long  lilue  rolje  and  woi-e  on  the  head  a  diadem, 
and  sometimes  a  mitre  worked  in  different  colours, 
an<l  at  the  top  of  this  a  bunch  of  veiy  fine  feathers, 
fix>ni  some  birds  that  there  are  in  this  countiy. 
which  they  call  Quetzales.1 

"  He  commonly  carried  in  his  hand  a  staff  like  a 
bishop,  and  all  obeyed  him  in  whatever  related  to 
spiritual  matters.  Next  to  htm,  the  second  place 
in  the  priesthood  was  held  by  another  who  was 
called  tehu  a  matlini  who  was  the  chief  wizard  and 
most  learned  in  their  books  and  arts,  and  who  de- 
clared the  auguries  and  made  prognostications. 

•Bemal  Diaz  slates  that  "  Pa-pa,"  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Indians  in  Yucatan  to  their  chief-priests.  The  Spaniards  were 
much  suTprised  to  find  upon  their  arrival  in  America,  that  the 
Indian  chief-priests  were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  Pope 
of  Rome.     "  Kues  "  were  temples  or  altars. 

^  Quetzales  are  birds  with  bright  green  plumage,  having  their 
tail  feathers  of  great  length,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  high- 
lands of  Guatemala. 
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"  There  were,  besides  these,  four  priests  who  were 
called  teu  pixqui  dressed  in  different  colours,  and 
with  robes  down  to  their  feet,  black,  green,  red  and 
yellow  ;  and  these  were  of  the  council  in  the  mattera 
of  their  ceremonies,  and  were  those  who  assisted  in 
all  the  superstitions  and  follies  of  their  heathenism.* 

"  There  was  also  a  majordomo  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  jewels  and  ornaments  of  the  sacrifices,  and 
who  took  out  the  hearts  of  those  that  were  sacrificed,, 
and  performed  the  other  personal  things  that  were 
necessary  ;  and  besides  there  were  others  who  had 
trumpets  and  heathen  instruments  to  convoke  and 
call  together  the  people  to  the  sacrifices  that  were 
going  to  take  place." 

Palacio  states  that  the  rising  sun  was  worshipped 
and  that  there  were  two  idols,  one  representing  a 
man  named  Quetzalcoatl  and  the  other  a  woman 
named  Itzqueye  and  that  to  these  all  the  sacrificea 
were  made.  There  were  two  special  ceremoniea 
which  took  place,  one  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer, when  two  boys  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve  were  sacrificed.  Palacio  then  describes  the 
sacrificial  customs  in  war  : — 

"  The  high  priest,  the  learned  wizard,  and  the 
four  priests  met  together,  and  ascertained  by  their 


♦Palacio's  Report  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
original  Spanish  by  Mr.  E  G.  Squier,  in  1860.  As  it  is  import- 
ant that  the  author's  meaning  should  not  be  misunderstood,  I 
have  translated  it  literally,  as  far  as  this  is  possible,  considering^ 
that  it  is  written  in  the  Spanish  of  the  16th  century. 
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artileges  and  witchcrafts  whether  they  should  have 
var  or  it' any  one  was  coming  against  them,  and  it' 
le  sortileges  said  yes,  they  called  the  Cacique  and 
captains  of  war,  and  told  them  how  the  enemies 
weie  coming,  and  where  they  should  go  to  make 
■war. 

"The  Cacique  summoned  all  his  warriors,  and  went 
out  in  search  of  the  enemies,  and  if  they  gained  the 
victory  in  the  battle,  the  Cacique  dispatched  a 
Boessenger  to  the  high  priest,  and  informer!  him  upon 
what  day  he  had  succeeded,  and  the  sage  examined 
Unto  whom  the  sacrifice  should  be  made.  If  it  was 
to  Quetzalcoatl  the  ceremonies  lasted  fifteen  days, 
and  upon  each  day  one  of  the  Indians  of  those  that 
lad  lieen  captured  in  the  battle  was  sacrificed  ;  and 
if  It  was  to  Itzqueye  the  ceremonies  lasted  five  days, 
and  upon  each  day  an  Indian  was  sacrificed, 

"The  sacrifice  was  pertbrnied  in  tliis  manner.  All 
those  who  had  been  in  the  war  came  in  order  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  and  they  brought  those  that  they 
had  to  sacrifice,  with  many  feathers  and  chalchivetes* 
on  their  feet  and  hands,  and  with  strings  of  cacao 
upon  their  neck,  and  the  captains  conducted  them 
in  their  midst.  The  high  priest  and  priests  together 
with  the  people  went  out  to  receive  them  with  diuices 
and  music,  and  the  caciques  and  captains  presented 
to  the  high  priest  these  Indians  for  the  sacrifices, 
and  then  they  all  went  together  to  the  court  of  their 
teupa,  and  they  danced  all  the  above  said  days  and 
nights. 


*  Carved  and  polished  ornaments  made  of  hard  stone  of  green 
colour. 
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*'  In  the  middle  of  the  court  they  placed  a  stone 
like  a  bench,  and  upon  this  they  placed  the  Indian 
that  was  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  four  priests  held 
the  Indian  by  the  hands  and  feet.  The  majordomo 
then  came  out  with  many  feathers  and  covered  with 
bells,  with  a  stone  razor  in  his  hand,  and  opened  the 
breast  and  pulled  out  the  heart,  and  when  he  had 
taken  it  out  he  threw  it  upwards  towards  each  of 
the  four  cardinal  points,  and  the  fifth  time  he  threw 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  court  directly  upwards,  thus 
declaring  and  giving  to  the  god  the  reward  for  the 
victory.  This  sacrifice  was  made  in  public,  so  that 
every  one  both  small  and  great  could  see  it." 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  the  customs  described 
as  occurring  in  the  remote  town  of  Micla,  to  the 
events  that  happened  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  several 
hundreds  of  leagues  distant.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  summers  day,  in  the  year  1521. 
The  Spaniards  had  been  repulsed  in  one  of  their 
most  important  attacks  on  the  enemy,  and  had  been 
driven  back  over  the  causeway  after  suffering  serious 
losses ;  Cortes  was  wounded,  and  sixty  Spaniards 
had  been  captured,  together  with  many  of  their 
Indian  allies.  In  accordance  with  the  Aztec  super- 
stitious rites,  these  captives  were  at  once  conveyed 
to  the  Teocalli  of  the  war  gods. 

Bemal  Diaz,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  battle,  states  that  "  during  the  retreat,  they 
frequently  heard  the  great  drum  resounding  with  a 
deep  and  dismal  noise."  At  last  the  Spanish  troops 
reached  a  place  of  comparative  safety,  where  they 
were  secure  from  the  enemy's  attacks,  and  out  of 
reach  of  stones  and  arrows,  and  then,  Diaz  says. 
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■**  Sandoval  and  Francisco  de  Lugo,  and  Andres  tie 

■Tapia  with  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  were  each  relating 

~what  liad   liappeued  and  what  oixlers  Cortes    had 

[given,  when  the  drum  of  HultzopotH  again  began 

'  to  sound,   together  with    kettlednims,  shell    horns 

and    other    instruments    like    trumpets,    and    tliese 

sounds  were  horrible  and  dismal,  and  we  looked  at 

I  the  summit  of  the  highest  Kue,  and  we  saw  our 

'  oompanions  who  had  been  captured  in  the  rout,  and 

[that  they  were  being  carried  up  by  force,  and  with 

I'Hows  and  thrusts,  and  being  taken  violently  to  be 

sacrificed,  and  when  they  had  reached  the  top  at  a 

place  where  was  the  shrine  in  which  were  the  accui-sed 

idols,  we  saw  that  many  of  them  had  feathei-s  put 

\  upon  their  heads,  others  were  made  to  dance  before 

iHuitzopoth,  and  after  they  had  danced  they  wero 

thrown  on  their  hacks  on  the  top  of  the  sacrificial 

stone,   and   then   they  cut  oj>en   their  breasts    with 

flint  knives,  and  pulled  out  their  beating  hearts  and 

offered  them  to  the  idols -that  were  In  that  place. 

The  bodies  and  feet  were  thrown  down  the  steps 

below,  where  other  Indian  butchers  were  waiting, 

and  who  cut  oflF  their  arms  and  legs,  and  then  flayed 

the  skin  from  their  faces,  and  tanned  them   like 

glove  skins  with  the  beards  on,  and  kept  them  to 

show  at  their  festivals  and  when   they  had  their 

drunken  feasts.     In  this  manner  were  all  sacrificed  ; 

they  devoured  the  legs  and  arms,  and  the  hearts 

and  blood  were  offered  to  the  idols.*    These  cruelties 


*Diaz  observes  that  Guatimozin — who,  after  the  death  of  Monte- 
zuma had  become  the  Emperor  of  the  Mexicans — sent  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  Spaniards  that  had  been  sacrificed,  together  with 
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were  seen  by  the  whole  camp,  and  by  Pedro  de 
Alvarado,  and  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  and  all  the 
captains,  and  we  said  amongst  ourselves,  thank  God 
that  I  was  not  carried  off  to-day  to  be  sacrificed."* 

In  the  whole  range  of  American  history,  there  is 
nothing  which  more  vividly  strikes  the  imagination 
than  the  scenes  described  by  the  Spanish  conquerors 
during  the  siege  of  Mexico.  The  human  sacrifices 
and  the  subsequent  cannibalism,  represent  the  most 
revolting  acts  of  superstition  that  have  ever  dis- 
graced human  nature. 

It  is  strange  that,  although  so  much  has  been  re- 
corded of  the  Aztecs  and  their   customs,  no  clear 


the  heads  of  the  horses  that  had  been  killed,  to  the  Indian 
chiefs  who  had  formed  a  league  of  alliance  with  Cortes,  and 
sent  them  messages  to  the  effect,  that  the  remaining  Spaniards 
would  soon  be  conquered,  and  that  consequently  those  chiefs 
should  submit  to  the  Aztec  power  and  send  ambassadors  to  him. 
In  the  meantime,  human  sacrifices  took  place  daily  in  the  great 
temple,  accompanied  by  the  dismal  sound  of  the  drum,  the 
discordant  noises  of  the  shell  trumpets,  and  the  horrible  shouts 
and  yells  of  the  Mexicans.  During  the  night  large  fires  were 
kept  burning  on  the  platform,  and  on  each  night  several  Span- 
iards were  sacrificed. 

These  ceremonies  lasted  for  ten  days,  until  all  the  captives 
had  been  sacrificed  ;  and  during  this  time  the  Mexicans  made 
frequent  and  furious  attacks  upon  the  troops.  Diaz  relates,  that 
the  Indian  soldiers  told  them  that  they  were  wretched  creatures 
who  would  soon  be  all  killed,  and  that  their  flesh  was  disagree- 
able to  taste  and  bad  to  eat.  '*  Vuestras  cames  son  tan  malas 
para  comer." 

The  last  Spaniard  who  was  sacrificed  was  Christobal  de 
Guzman. 

♦Bemal  Diaz,  Historia  Verdadera,  chap.  clii. 


at  has  been  given  of  the  nhape  and  dimensions 
4t  ^banr  TeocaUis  wititiu  the  dn'  of  Mexico.  We 
Wf*  t»ilv  ^'W7  doubtful    refw^sentations   giv^i  of 

TmIud^  tbew  as  the  he«i  availnhle  guides  it 
mdetit  that,  (he  altars  in  UtatUn  were  built  upon 

|)nuci|il(«,  inUowing  upoo  a  smaller  scale 
thw  M.nie  genera]  stractural  plaii  and  proportions. 
0tettftn  was  ooondered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
Central  America.  According  to  the  his- 
tHJML  .Iniirfi«pt.  it  held  «  rank  oulv  second  to  the 
«|RtelortlwAMtaai 

AlvandonnqMnrdtkM  mty  m  Aynl,  l»4,  and 
U  atsta  a  ha  oBda  Beport  to  GbrtBit  dM*  u  flon- 
•BquHiM  of  ths  utaral  sUwigUi  of  Ae  pbee,  and 
ikn  difith  of  thft  iwbM  wUolk  pwrrwitod  a  genenl 
Mtkiiit  htt  had  dlwidad  to  dastny  H.  Hs  gave 
fUreoUoiiB  to  bum  tin  diief  QMaqaes  alivB,  to  set 
6re  to  the  town  and  completdy  reduce  it  to  ruins, 
(or  it  was  so  stron|^  and  dangerous,  that  it  was 
more  like  a  stronghoM  of  handits  than  a  town  of 
dtiaens.* 

A  curimis  circumstance  is  menticHied  by  him  as 
hfl^pening  during  his  march  against  Utatlan.  On 
the  Tfay,  and  near  somte  rising  ground,  he  saw  the 
Indians  sacriBce  a  vxNnan  and  a  dog,  and  he  says 
tK&t  his  iut^preters  told  hiu  that  this  act  meant 
defiance.  Tliis  statVin^t  ^  remarkable  becaxise  it 
has  alwHTS  been  supposed  Uiat  dogs  were  not  (bund 
amongst  tlie  Ifextoaus.     Bemal  Diaz  observes  that 


*PiTst  R«ponof  Pedto  de  Alnado  to  Corns,  dated  Uuthn, 
a  April,  ISM. 
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these  dogs  were  of  small  size,  that  they  were  used 
for  food,  and  did  not  bark. 

Before  leaving  Utatlan,  Alvarado  placed  in  oflBce 
as  chief  of  the  Quiches,  an  Indian  named  Sequechul, 
who  was  according  to  the  laws  of  that  race  the  next 
in  succession.  From  this  time  nothing  more  was 
known  of  the  Quiches,  until  the  licentiate  Alonzo 
de  Zurita,  passed  this  way  about  the  year  1554,  in 
the  execution  of  the  duty  assigned  to  him  by  the 
command  of  the  king,   to  report  upon  the  condition 


Approach  to  Utatlan  from  the  plaiu. 
Height  of  mound  Is  aboat  30  feet. 


and  customs  of  the  Indians,  both  before  and  after 
the  conquest.  Zurita  was  informed  that,  before  the 
conquest,  the  Quiches  had  three  chiefs.  The  first 
had  over  his  seat  or  throne  three  canopies  of  feathers, 
the  second  two,  and  the  third  one.  He  says  that 
the  city  had  at  one  time  contained  several  kues, 
(small  pyramidal  altars)  dedicated  to  idols,  but  that 
they  were  then  in  ruins,  and  the  successors  of  the 
caciques  were  in  the  utmost  poverty. 


r 


1  passed  over  the  ground  whei-e  Alvarado's  camp 
bad  l>eeii  pitched,  and  where  the  caciques  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  burnt.  Certainly  the  sixteenth  century 
witnessed  most  extraordinary  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
carnage  in  this  unhappy  country.  At  this  distance 
of  time  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  could  have 
been  the  reasons  which  impelled  the  Spaniards  to 
burn  the  Indians  in  such  numbers.  Many  of  them 
were  consigned  to  the  flames  for  disobedience  to 
oi-ders,  otiiere  upon  suspicion  of  treasonable  designs 
against  the  conquerors,  others  for  I«;ing  discovered 
worshipping  their  ancient  gods,  or  for  not  confonii- 
ing  to  the  new  religion.  Perhaps  the  most  inexpli- 
cable of  all  these  cruelties  is  what  happened  soon 
aftei'  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Cortes, 
upon  his  return  there  after  his  expedition  to  Hou- 
dtu'as,  heard  that  during  his  absence,  there  had  been 
a  rising  of  Indians  in  one  of  tlie  distant  prtivince.'i.  a 
sort  of  local  rebellion  which  had  been  suppressed. 
Upon  liis  making  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
disaffection,  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  province 
came  and  reported  to  him  that  the  Spaniards  under 
whom  they  had  been  placed  had  burnt  alive  eight  of 
their  principal  chiefs,  five  of  whom  died  on  the  spot, 
and  the  remaining  three  a  few  days  afterwards,  and 
although  they  had  demanded  reparation  and  justice 
it  had  not  been  granted  to  them.* 

I.ater  in  the  century  all  the  penalties  of  the  In- 
quisition were  established,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
results  of  these  acts  to  enforce  the  Spanish  rule,  and 


*  See  the  fith  letter  of  Cortes,  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
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to  convert  the  Indians  were  unsatisfactory.  The 
Indians  fled  to  the  hills  and  forests,  and  would  not 
obey  the  orders  to  form  communities  or  villages  and 
thus  be  exposed  to  such  cruelties.  Finally  the 
punishment  of  burning  alive  was  abolished,  and  the 
milder  punishment  of  whipping  at  the  post  was  in- 
troduced and  has  remained.  It  is  at  the  present 
time  the  customary  method  of  punishing  the  natives 
for  any  default  or  misconduct. 

In  considering  this  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  due  weight  has 
to  be  given  to  the  influence  of  the  priests,  their 
enthusiasm,  and  their  intense  desire  to  convert  the 
natives  by  persuasion  or  by  force.  The  well  known 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  Indians  towards  their  con- 
querors, a  hatred  which  still  exists,  was  a  dangerous 
element  always  present  and  to  be  guarded  against 
by  adopting  severe  measures  of  repression.  The 
good  fortune  that  had  attended  the  operations  of 
Cortes  and  his  handful  of  Spaniards  in  the  conquest 
of  this  region,  was  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  never  ceasing 
tribal  wars.  Cortes  and  his  generals  were  con- 
sequently always  able  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
numerous  allies  who  were  glad  to  seize  any  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying  their  enemies.  But  when  the 
conquest  was  completed  and  the  Spaniards  had  the 
lands  distributed  amongst  them,  and  the  system  of 
encomiendas  was  adopted,  it  became  necessary,  at 
all  hazards,  to  prevent  any  combinations  of  Indians 
against  them,  and  to  put  down  or  crush  out  with 
unmerciful  firmness  the  slightest  tendency  to  rel^el 
against  the  iron  and  cruel  rule  under  which  they 
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our  arrival,  were  in  an  excited  and  disorganised  con- 
dition. They  had  not  recovered  from  the  alarm 
caused  by  the  recent  events  of  the  rebellion.  The 
Plaza  was  crowded  with  wild  looking  Indians,  and 
throughout  the  town  there  was  an  unusual  move- 
ment of  armed  men.  My  chief  preoccupation  was 
the  search  of  a  trustworthy  guide,  which  was  a 
matter  for  considerable  difficulty.  Finally  I  succeeded 
in  securing  the  services  of  an  Indian  belonging  to  a 
local  tribe  of  the  Mams.  He  bore  the  name  of 
Carlos,  and  spoke  Spanish  sufficiently  well  to  enable 
me  to  keep  up  a  tolerably  intelligible  conversation 
with  him. 

I  now  thought  it  advisable  to  make  some  changes 
with  regard  to  the  manner  of  travelling.  Hitherto 
I  had  managed  very  well  with  Augustin  and  one 
spare  mule.  The  mule  carried  in  the  saddle  bags, 
provisions  for  several  days,  together  with  a  change 
of  clothliiii^  in  case  of  wet  weather,  but  experience 
had  shown  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  reduce 
the  weii^hts  to  what  could  easily  be  carried  bv  an 
Indian  in  his  pack,  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
could  act  as  trnide.  I  should  thus  avoid  the  risk  of 
beini^  (U^ained  by  any  accident  happening  to  the 
cai'ii'c)  nnile.  Mv  own  m)0(l  mule  carried  nothini: 
but  its  rider,  and  a  great  coat  and  hammock,  rolled 
up  in  military  fashion,  and  strapped  over  the  ponunel 
of  the  saddle. 

Evervthinij  beintr  satisfactorily  arran^red,  Carlos 
aj)[)eare(l  at  the  convent  steps  at  daybreak  with  his 
pack  duly  j)laced  over  his  shoulders,  and  carried  bv 
the  head  l)an(l.  Into  this  were  put  two  days'  pro- 
visions, and    part  of  the   change    of  clothing.      My 
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scripts  is  stated  to  have  been  written  in  1544,  by  the 
son  of  one  of  the  Quiche  caciques,  who  took  part  in 
the  operations  of  war  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  Padre  was  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  the  past  history  of  his  convent,  and 
like  the  other  priests  that  I  had  met  in  the  Indian 
parishes,  his  attention  was  almost  exclusively  di- 
rected to  his  duties,  one  of  the  most  significant  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  Indians,  was  the  per- 
formance of  the  rite  of  baptism. 

I  asked  him  what  was  the  best  track  to  follow  in 
crossing  the  sierras,  and  he  made  inquiries  for  me. 
Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  said,  that 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  hills  I  wished  to  cross, 
the  paths  were  not  well  known,  and  might  be  found 
to  be  impracticable,  and  there  was  the  danger  of 
meeting  scattered  bands  of  rebels.  Augustin  how- 
ever informed  me,  that  he  had  learnt  from  several  of 
the  natives,  in  whom  he  could  place  confidence,  that 
we  need  not  expect  to  meet  with  any  serious  diffi- 
culties, and  that  in  the  event  of  being  uncertain 
about  the  right  direction,  we  might  rely  upon  coming 
across  Indians  who  would  guide  us.  My  large 
Government  map  was  of  no  use  in  the  matter,  as 
nothing  was  marked  upon  it  except  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. Meanwhile  to  guard  ourselves  against  possible 
trouble,  I  gave  directions  that  we  should  take  with 
us  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  for  ourselves  and  the 
mules,  and  thus  we  started  upon  our  road,  without 
feeling  any  hesitation  with  regard  to  our  future 
proceedings. 

In  the  forenoon  we  came  to  a  halt  amongst  the 
mountains,  and  Augustin,  who  was  proficient  in  his 
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knowledge  of  making  a  fire  out  of  the  most  scanty 
materials,  prepared  breakfast.  Whilst  we  were 
thus  engaged  we  were  passed  by  nimibers  of  Indians 
carrying  goods  and  provisions.  Young  and  old  were 
hurrying  rapidly  forward,  urged  by  some  impulse 
which  we  were  unable  to  comprehend,  towards  a  des- 
tination which  was  to  us  unknown.  They  looked 
wild  and  restless,  and  when  addressed  were  shy  and 
reserved.  In  the  evening  before  sunset  we  arrived 
at  some  farm  buildings,  and  I  slung  my  hammock  to 
the  rafters  of  a  deserted,  half-ruined  shed.  Augustin 
obtained  from  an  adjoining  hut  some  tortillas, 
fiijoles*  and  eggs,  the  three  chief  elements  of  Indian 
domestic  existence,  and  with  these,  together  with  a 
good  supply  of  sacate  for  the  mules,  we  made  our- 
selves at  home  in  the  Cordilleras. 

In  accordance  with  a  custom  that  I  usually 
adopted  whenever  it  was  possible,  I  established 
friendly  relations  with  an  Indian  family  in  the 
neighl)ourhood  in  order  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
their  language  or  dialect.  I  had  a  list  of  words  in 
Spanish  to  which  I  obtained  the  local  equivalents. 
In  this  manner  I  made  a  small  vocabulary  of  the 
dialects  spoken  by  the  Indians  amongst  the  Altos 
near  Guatemala,  by  the  Quichds  at  Santa  Cruz 
and  San  Tomas,  by  the  Kachiquels  near  Las 
Godinas,  and  by  the  tribe  near  Patinamit.  This 
custom  was  not  only  useful  in  helping  nie  to 
understand  the  various  links  or  difterences  in  the 
tribes  that  we   met,   but    it    was    also   a  means    of 


*  Small  black  beans. 
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bringing  about  a  small  degree  of  friendliness,  and 
of  overcoming  that  very  decided  unsociability  which 
forms  such  an  integral  part  of  the  Indian  nature. 

At  simrise  we  were  in  our  saddles,  and  soon  found 
ourselves  to  be  riding  over  a  difficult  and  rugged 
country.  The  hills  were  steep,  and  the  mule  tracks, 
in  many  places,  almost  impassable.  In  the  after- 
noon we  crossed  a  high  moimtain  ridge,  and 
then  descended  towards  the  Indian  hamlet  of  San 
Lorenzo,  and  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order 
to  reach  Gueguetenango  before  the  night.  On  our 
arrival,  we  rode  up  to  the  convent  gate,  where  I 
was  welcomed  by  Padre  Juan  Batista  de  Terran. 
He  was  in  a  highly  disturbed  and  irritated  state  of 
mind.  His  convent  had  been  battered  and  almost 
destroyed  by  the  artillery  of  the  Indian  rebels,  com- 
manded by  Cruz,  and  his  church  was  filled  with 
soldiers  who  had  been  quartered  there,  and  were 
eating  and  drinking,  gambling,  and  leading  wild 
and  irreverent  lives  within  the  shrines. 

On  the  following  day  I  called  upon  the  Corregidor 
and  obtained  a  passport  for  Augustin,  and  then  sent 
him  and  the  baggage  mule  back  to  Guatemala.  He 
had  faithfully  performed  his  duties  as  guide  and 
attendant,  and  had  been  careful  in  looking  after  the 
wants  of  the  mules,  often  taking  great  trouble  in 
finding  for  them  a  proper  supply  of  forage  wherever 
we  were  quartered  in  the  night.  But  he  had  not 
expected  to  meet  with  such  rough  tracks  as  we  had 
passed  over  amongst  the  sierras  and  down  the  bar- 
rancas, and  was  glad  to  be  able  to  return  by  more 
secure  and  better  known  roads. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gueguetenango,  at  the  time  of 
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Thi-  '  II -loin  i-  f.'irni'.i.ir  to  :}.o>t;  who  have  iravrlled  upon  the 
Italian  <  oa^i^,  or  who  have  vi-ite-i  ihr  '.vr-trrn  jiarts  of  Briitanv 
n<-ar  < 'arnar  ari'I  in  the  Morhilian,  \vhcr«?  tiic  taiih  ofihe  peasants 
still  ^rInai^«^  stronir. 

'Ill':  Indian^  livin;^^  arn(^ii.L'->t  the   liilN  frr-juentiv  assemble  in 
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stood  in  front  of  their  huts,  and  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound  of  the  bell,  recited  the  Ave  Maria. 
This  is  one  of  the  religious  customs  taught  by  the 
Spanish  friars  that  retains  its  influence  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  these  remote  highlands. 

Darkness  rapidly  succeeds    daylight    in    tropical 
latitudes,  and  upon  my  return  to  the  rancho  I  ob- 
served that  the  hut  was  lighted  by  a  method  men- 
tioned by  the  early  historians  of  the  conquest  as 
having  been  in  universal  use  amongst  the  Mexican 
Indians.     In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  rude 
wooden  stand,  upon  which  was  placed  crosswise,  a 
Jighted  piece  of  resinous  pine  wood.     The  flame  gave 
a    sufficient  light  for  all  practical  purposes.      After 
tiirning  into  my  hammock,  I  watched  by  the  fitful 
^lare  of  the  firebrand,  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
[Indians.      The  first  thing  done,  was  to  put  the  child 
o    bed,    and   this   was   managed   in   the  following 
banner  : — The  mother  wrapped  the  child  tightly  in 
^"^vaddling  clothes,  until  it  looked  like  a  mummy. 
The  head  was  left  exposed.     It  was  then  fastened 
^pon  a  flat  board  about  three  feet  high  and  eighteen 
^Uches  wide.     This  board  was  put  upright  against 
^n  angle  of  the  wall.    The  child  remained  throughout 
the  night  perfectly  quiet.     The  bed  upon  which  the 


considerable  numbers,  and,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  worship  out- 
side the  doors  of  their  churches  ;  and  there  is  a  singular  resem- 
blance in  the  manner  of  their  devotion  to  what  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  **  Pardons  "  of  the  Bretons,  where  the  peasants  come  from 
long  distances,  light  their  candles,  and  kneel  before  the  church 
door,  the  line  of  the  worshippers  often  extending  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  churchyard. 
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father  juid  mother  slept,  was  a  low  wide  Iraiue  resting 
on  four  legs,  aiid  raised  a  few  inches  above  tbe 
ground.  Everything  was  of  the  inidest  simpUdty. 
The  smoke  from  the  fir^  rose  directly  upwards  and 
escaped  through  the  roof. 

In  the  moi'ning,  while  Carlos  was  making  a  cup  of 
chocolate,  the  Indian  came  to  my  side  and  said  that 
be  wished  to  ask  me  a  qi  stiou  about  the  peopli^ 
who  lived  beneath  the  earth  (abaxo).  He  had  been 
told,  tliat  men  like  ourselves  were  living  and  moving 
about  Ijelow  uh,  and  he  could  not  understjind  how 
this  was  [Kissible,  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him 
that  the  world  was  round,  and  that  on  the  othei- 
side  of  the  earth  beneath,  things  were  much  the 
same  as  at  Todos  Santos.  My  attempts  to  teach 
the  laws  of  gi'avitation  were,  however,  not  successful, 
and  he  went  away  in  a  state  of  bewilderment, 
probably  under  the  impression  that  the  people  below 
were  upside  down. 

After  leaving  the  hamlet,  we  passed  by  the  little 
church  whose  bell  we  had  heard  upon  the  previous 
night.  The  door  was  closed,  and  I  noticed  that  it  was 
charred  by  burning  and  blackened  by  smoke.  I  was 
told  that  this  remote  church  was  frequently  closed 
during  the  time  that  the  priest  was  away  in  other 
parts  of  the  district,  and  when  the  Indians  came 
here,  they  stuck  lighted  candles  upon  the  door 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  image 
to  which  they  wished  to  make  their  offerings.  The 
church  door  was  consequently  deeply  marked  by 
the  flames.  Here,  as  also  before  the  closed  doors 
of  other  chapels  in  the  mountains,  the  Indians  have 
the  custom  of  raising  a  temporary  altar  outside, 
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before  which  they  place  offerings,  and  sit  patiently 
in  silence  for  many  hours.  They  then  fill  a  brazier 
■with  chips  of  resinous  wood,  and  light  their  candles 
and  the  brazier  and  go  away  to  their  huts,  leaving 
the  incense  burning.  This  is  possibly  a  survival  of 
the  ancient  usage  of  burning  copal  incense  before 
their  idols. 

During  the  forenoon  we  went  over  several  steep 
ranges  of  hills,  and  down  very  abrupt  descents  until 
we  arrived  at  the  village  of  St.  Martin,  when  we 
stopped  at  a  deserted  shed,  and  Carlos  proposed 
that  he  should  get  ready  the  breakfast.  It  was 
always  a  pleasure  to  watch  an  Indian  lighting  a  fire. 
His  materials  are  usually  a  few  dry  sticks,  some 
leaves,  a  flint,  a  steel,  and  a  roll  of  prepared  cotton, 
which,  when  slightly  burnt,  easily  catches  fire  from 
the  sparks  of  the  flint.  There  was  often,  however, 
a  diflSculty  in  getting  the  fuel  to  burst  into  a  flame, 
and  the  steady  persistent  patience  of  Indians  in 
doing  this  is  extraordinary.  It  was  a  great  comfort 
in  riding  amongst  the  sierras,  to  have  always  the 
power  of  making  a  fire.  It  was  of  still  gi^eater 
importance  to  carry  your  own  bed. 

Each  morning  when  starting  upon  a  journey  over 
an  unknown  country,  with  much  uncertainty  as  to 
where  quarters  would  be  found  for  the  night,  there 
was  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  seeing  placed  upon  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle  the  hammock  in  which  you 
intended  to  sleep.  It  gave  freedom  from  all  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  future.  There  was  no  cause  to 
feel  any  doubts  respecting  the  beds  at  a  Spanish 
posada,  or  the  rough  interior  of  an  Indian  hut,  and 
there  was  always  the  prospect  of  obtaining,  after 


the  fatigues  of  the  day,  a  good  night's  rest.  Id  thus 
travelling  and  having  at  hand  sufficient  provisions 
and  fuel  to  guard  against  being  by  any  accident  in 
want  amongst  these  mountainous  regions,  there 
was  a  feeling  of  independence  which  was  very  exhil- 
arating. This  kind  of  gipsy,  Bohemian  life  was 
singularly  attractive,  and  the  small  element  of  risk 
from  the  possibility  of  meeting  hostile  Indians  was 
too  slight  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  mind. 
There  was  a  certain  degree  of  solitude  in  thus 
riding  without  a  companion,  as  the  guide  ran  several 
hundred  yards  ahead,  but  this  was  not  much  felt,  for 
tliere  was  a  never  ending  change  of  scene,  and  every 
hour  brought  something  new  and  unexpected. 

In  the  evening  as  we  descended  the  slopes  of  the 
valleys,  we  met  numbers  of  Indiana  carrying 
heavy  loads  on  their  backs.  I  had  noticed  when 
riding  amongst  the  higher  parts  of  these  hills  that 
crosses  were  placed  upon  all  remarkable  positions, 
and  at  the  comers  where  paths  branched  off 
towards  the  hamlets.  When  passing  these  crosses 
the  men  invariably  took  off  their  broad  straw  hats, 
and  showed  by  their  manner  great  respect. 

I  was  surprised  at  observing  in  the  valleys  that 
the  Indians  suffered  much  from  goitre.  This  un- 
sightly growth  seemed  chiefly  to  affect  the  women. 
It  was  the  same  in  size  and  appearance  as  that 
which  exists  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  several  of 
the  secluded  valleys  in  Switzerland. 

At  intervals  during  the  afternoon  we  heard  the 
distant  sound  of  the  beating  of  a  drum  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Indians  for  some  purpose  which 
we  did  not  then  understand.     When  we  drew  near 
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to  Jacaltenango  we  became  aware  that  something 
was  occurring  which  caused  considerable  excitement 
amongst  the  people.  We  passed  an  open  space  at 
the  entrance  of  the  pueblo,  upon  which  had  been 
built,  temporarily,  a  "  Santo "  house.  It  was  a 
small  round  hut,  within  which  was  an  image,  which 
had  been  removed  from  the  church  and  placed 
there,  in  order  that  it  should  receive  special  honour 
and  devotion.  Before  this  shrine  a  dance  was 
taking  place.  It  represented  incidents  of  the  wars 
between  the  Spanish  Christians  and  the  Moors 
during  the  period  when  the  latter  were  finally 
driven  out  of  Spain.  A  little  beyond  the  "Santo" 
house  was  the  church  where  an  Indian  festival  was 
in  progress,  and  an  orchestra  was  busily  engaged 
within,  performing  a  musical  service.  I  stopped  for 
a  few  minutes  to  look  at  the  strange  and  fantastical 
scene,  and  the  groups  of  swarthy,  wild  looking 
Indians,  and  then  rode  on  to  the  convent,  where  we 
w^ere  welcomed  by  Padre  Juan  Chrysostemos  Robles. 
My  guide  Carlos  went  away  to  join  in  the  festi- 
vities of  his  tribe. 

In  the  morning  an  Indian  passed  rapidly  through 
the  village  beating  a  small  drum,  and  later  in  the 
day,  a  large  crowd  of  Indians  assembled  in  the 
square  in  front  of  the  church.  It  thus  became 
known  that  an  important  meeting  was  to  be  held  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  some  diflSculty 
or  disagreement  between  two  hamlets,  with  respect 
to  the  buying  and  selling  of  lands.  About  three 
hundred  of  the  men,  chiefly  interested,  gathered 
together.  The  speaking  began  in  tones  so  harsh 
that     it    was    almost    inconceivable    that     human 
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iiguage  could  have  developed  into  such  rough  and 

ating  Bounds. 

These  Manis  were  men   of  strong  and  muHCiilar 

imes,  compact  and  well  made,  but  they  were  nil 
iiort  in  stature.  Their  general  npiiearance  waH 
wild  and  they  had  a  restless  manner.  They  came 
from  the  adjacent  hills,  and  it  was  noticeable  with 
them  as  with  other  Indians  I  had  seen  in  the 
mountains,  that  they  wei-e  darker  than  those  Hvinf; 
on  the  )fluinB.  The  meeting  lasted  for  about  an 
)ur,  and  us  soon  as  the  business  was  eiidetl  thev 
imraediutely  left  Jacaltenaugo  and  Returned  to  their 
homes.  I  was  told  that  the  matter  In  dispute  hiul 
been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present,  and 
bat  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  local  disturb- 
ances. 

Meanwhile  the  numerous  orchestral  services  within 
the  chmch  were  still  procee<ling.  It  wns  a  curious 
scene.  The  chief  instrument  was  a  large  wooden 
marimba  made  on  the  principle  of  short  and  long 
sounding  boards,  the  upper  notes  of  which  were 
played  by  the  leading  performers,  whilst  three  other 
men  kept  up  a  continuous  accomjmniment  on  the 
bass.  It  was  evidently  an  improvement  upon  the 
African  marimba  which  had  |irobabIy  been  intro- 
duced into  America  by  the  negro  slaves.  There 
were  also  violins  and  several  rudely  constructed 
guitars.  The  musical  ceremonies  were  performed 
before  the  altars,  the  Indian  congregation  maintain- 
ing a  complete  silence.  Not  the  least  strange  part 
of  the  function  was  the  fact  that  Padre  Robles 
was  an  unconcerned  s[)ectator,  although  it  was  his 
church  that  was  occupied   by  the  Indians  and  his 
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Santos''  that  were  being  carried  about  and  wor- 
lipped,  and  to  whom  offerings  were  made. 

Although  the  music  was  noisy  and  monotonous, 
le  players  seemed  to  have  a  correct  knowledge 
harmony.  The  Padre  explained  how  this  hap- 
med.  He  said  that  this  comparative  knowledge 
*  music  was  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  teach- 
g  of  the  friars  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
onasteries.  These  friars  devoted  much  of  their 
me  to  the  education  of  a  certain  number  of  Indian 
ds  in  orchestral  music,  in  order  to  train  them  to 
,ke  part  in  the  church  services,  and  he  supposed 
lat  the  instruction  then  given  was  kept  up  in  some 
ay  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  that  young 
idians  were  taught  in  their  villages  for  this  work, 
e  thought  that  the  preparations  for  the  church 
stivals  and  for  the  dances  were  also  arranged  in  a 
milar  manner. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  entrance  of  one  of 
le  valleys,  as  the  Padre  wished  to  show  me  the  posi- 
3n  of  an  Indian  ''adaratorio"^  situated  on  the  side 
'  a  steep  mountain.  He  said  he  had  not  seen  it,  but 
id  been  told  by  his  Indians  what  occurred  there, 
n  idol,  held  in  much  reverence  by  the  Mams  had 
3  shrine  inside,  and  the  Alcaldes'  charged  with  the 
ities  of  the  religious  rites  and  other  ceremonies 
lating  to  Indian  sacerdotalism,  visited  it  at  certain 
asons  of  the  year  and  offered  sacrifices  to  it.  The 
ol  had  also  days  for  the  performance  of  penances, 


•A  name  given  by  Spanish  priests  to  the  ancient  temples  and 
rines  of  the  Indians. 


tad  there  was  one  special  day  when  there  was  a 
olemn  feast,  and  turkeys  were  killed  and  eaten  with 
eculiar  observances,  and  the  blood  of  the  turkeys 
was  sprinkled  and  offered  in  a  manner  unknown 
to  him. 

After  passing  thi-ough  the  place  where  the  "Santo" 
house  was  erected,  and  before  which  dances  and 
other  ceremonies  were  stiU  going  on,  we  returned 
to  the  convent. 

Soon  after  sunset  an  event  occurred  which  proved 
that  a  distiu'bance  had  taken  place  in  the  inteiioi-  of 
the  earth.  We  were  sitting  inside  the  precincts 
when  we  were  alarmed  by,  what  was  to  me,  a  quite 
unknown  rumbUng  sound  amongst  the  adjacent 
mountauis.  At  first  I  thought  that  it  was  caused 
by  distant  thunder  reverberating  amongst  the 
valleys,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  sounds 
were  of  an  entirely  different  character. 

The  Padre,  who  was  HBtening  attentively  to  the 
noise,  said,  after  a  few  moments'  pause,  that  it  was  a 
"  Temblor "  or  trembling  of  the  earth  below,  and 
that  it  was  quite  different  from  a  "Terra  Moto"  or 
earthquake,  as  it  never  caused  any  harm,  although 
it  was  considered  to  be  a  warning.  According  to 
my  map,  the  nearest  crater  was  the  Volcan  de 
Tacara,  fourteen  leagues  away  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  The  deep  sounds  rolled  like  thunder 
beneath  the  massive  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 

When  living  amongst  these  mountains,  and  hear- 
ing these  intimations  of  great  volcanic  movements 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  can  be  under- 
stood how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  superstitious  and 
fanatical  Indians  living  in    these   regions   believed 
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that  the  earth  beneath  them  was  peopled  by  evil 
demons  capable  of  doing  injury,  who  required  to  be 
propitiated,  and  that  when  seeing  the  expression  of 
their  anger  in  the  fire,  smoke  and  ashes  issuing  from 
the  craters,  thought  it  necessary  to  appease  them 
by  offering  them  their  daughters.  It  is  probable 
that  the  sacrifices  known  to  have  taken  place  to  the 
volcanoes  near  Atitlan  and  Quezaltenango  were  also 
customary  throughout  the  long  range  of  volcanoes 
in  this  part  of  Central  America. 

When  talking  about  the  present  customs  of  the 
Indians  living  in  these  sierras,  the  Padre  said  that 
the  ancient  rule  of  young  men  serving  for  a  certain 
time  the  parents  of  the  girl  they  wished  to  marry 
had  ceased,  and  that  now  it  was  usual  for  an  Indian 
to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and  then  to  begin 
his  courtship  by  giving  presents  of  maize,  fowls,  or 
clothing  to  the  parents.*  Finally  he  proposes  to 
take  the  girl  in  marriage,  and  if  they  consent,  he 
pays  for  her  according*  to  his  means,  generally  about 
two  dollars,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  eight  dollars. 

Upon  the  morning  of  our  departure  from  Jacal- 
tenango,  whilst  I  was  engaged  in  superintending 
the  saddling  of  the  mule  and  the  various  prepara- 


*Las  Casas,  who  was  Bishop  of  the  adjacent  diocese  of 
Chiapas  in  the  sixteenth  century,  mentions  that  it  was  the 
custom  there  amongst  the  lower  classes  to  give  a  year's  service 
to  the  parents. — **  Pero  la  gente  comun  tenfa  de  costumbre  de 
servir  in  sus  labores  un  ano  al  padre  de  la  que  por  mujer  queria, 
de  la  manera  que  Jacob  sirvio  k  Laban  por  sus  hijas  Rachel  y 
Lya."     This  was  also  the  custom  in  Yucatan. 
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tions  for  the  day's  journey,  which  from  the  neglected 
state  of  the  road  was  exj^ected  to  be  long  and 
fatiguing,  I  observed  Padre  Robles  walking  rapidly 
backwards  and  forwards  in  front  of  the  convent, 
evidently  in  a  state  of  much  anxiety  and  alarm. 

Presently,  when  Carlos  had  moved  to  another  part 
of  the  courtyard,  the  Padre  hurried  to  my  side  and 
said,  in  a  verj'^  decided  tone,  "  Senor  you  must  go 
back  at  once  to  Guatemala."  I  said,  "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  !  What  has  happened  ? " 
He  replied,  "  I  must  not  tell  you,  but  I  know  that 
if  you  do  not  go  back  to  Guatemala  you  wall  be 
robbed  and  perhaps  killed,"  and,  he  added  with  a 
look  of  much  distress,  *'  they  will  steal  your  beautiful 
mule."  I  told  him  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  I  should  return  to  Guatemala,  and  that  I 
intended  to  go  forward.  "  But,"  I  said,  "  if  you 
know  anything  about  which  I  ought  to  be  informed, 
you  should  tell  lue  what  it  is  that  vou  fear." 

After  some  hesitation,  he  took  lue  aside  close 
to  the  couveut  wall  and  said,  "It  is  this.  Senor: 
last  iiiulit  luv  housekeeper  overheard  two  Indians 
talkiiiii'  toirether  in  a  low  tone.  One  of  tlieni  was 
your  u'liide,  the  other  was  a  nian  whom  she  did  not 
know,  and  she  listened  to  wliat  thev  were  savinir. 
Thev  were  sittini!'  in  a  coi'iier  of  tlie  courtvard,  iii.st 
beneath  her  window,  and  she  could  liear  what  thev 
said.  She  heard  them  arranw  a  i)lan  to  rob  vou 
and  to  take  away  vour  nuile.  Their  plan  was  this  : 
At  al)out  an  hour's  journev  from  this  pueblo,  you 
have  to  ])ass  a  lontr  hedgerow  of  aloes:  when  vou  arrive 
at  the  aloes,  an  Indian  will  jump  out  from  beliind 
them  into  the  road.      Your  guide  will  then  come  to 
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you  and  say,  that  the  man  is  his  brother  who  wishes 
to  go  to  Comitan,  and  he  will  ask  if  he  may  be 
permitted  to  accompany  you.  After  you  have  gone 
on  for  some  distance,  the  Indians  intend  to  come 
behind  you  and  take  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
attack  and  rob  you,  and,  whatever  happens  you  will 
certainly  lose  your  mule." 

After  walking  together  within  the  quadrangle  for 
a  few  minutes  to  discuss  the  subject,  I  said,  that  I 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  Carlos.  He  had 
been  recommended  to  me  by  the  priest  at  Guegue- 
tenango  as  a  trustworthy  guide,  and  was  considered 
to  be  a  good  and  honest  man.  He  had  proved  him- 
self, so  far,  to  be  faithful,  and  was  willing  and  care- 
fiil ;  consequently  I  should  still  continue  to  place 
confidence  in  him.  With  respect  to  the  conversation 
that  had  taken  place,  I  thought  that  the  housekeeper 
must  have  made  some  mistake,  and  had  been  un- 
reasonably alarmed.  In  any  case,  however,  I  said  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  proceed  across  the  frontier. 
The  Padre  looked  very  unhappy,  so  I  told  him  that  he 
must  not  be  anxious  about  my  fate,  and  that  I  would 
take  care  to  send  him  information  about  my  move- 
ments. I  hoped  that  he  would  soon  hear  of  my  safe 
arrival  in  Mexico.  He  then  gave  me  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  his  brother  Captain  Robles,  who 
commanded  the  small  force  stationed  on  the  frontier 
at  Lenton. 

By  this  time  Carlos  had  filled  his  pack,  fitted  the 
head  band  over  his  forehead,  and  was  waiting  to 
start ;  so  I  said  good-bye  to  the  kind  Padre,  and 
as  I  turned  round  in  the  saddle  to  get  a  last  glimpse 
of    Jacaltenango,    the     most     beautifully    situated 


village  tbmt  I  bad  wen  in  Goateaala.  I  ofafierred 
hbu  vatchit^  ns  horn  the  top  of  the  oonveot  steps. 

1  had  ridden  mhtmt  a  league  or  UKice  aud  liad 
quilt:  forgotten  aD  about  the  booatduiteper  aud  ber 
forecast  of  events,  when  I  noticed  that  we  were 
approachii^  a  long  row  of  tall  aloes  bonlering  the 
left  side  of  the  path,  and  soon  afterwards  an  Indian — 
a  mo6t  \-ill»)iKni8  and  evil-looking  scoundrel — jumped 
from  hiit  place  of  concc^dment  amongst  tbe  aloes 
and  stood  befon  me  on  the  road  At  the  same 
moment  Carloe  ran  back  close  to  the  mule's  head 
and  told  me  that  thi«  man  was  hifi  brotlirr  who 
wished  to  go  to  Comitan  and  asknl  permissiou  lo 
join  us. 

The  scene  was  like  the  realisation  of  a  dream. 
For  a  (evf  moments  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  but  liaving  been  forewarned  I  was 
forej»niie<r  and  knowing  tliat  the  Indians  could  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  that  I  was  aware  of  their 
plans,  I  decide<l  to  go  on  without  showing  them  that 
I  had  any  suspicions.  I  said  to  Carlos  "  you  tell 
me  that  this  man  is  your  brother  and  perhaps  you 
are  stating  the  truth,  but  he  i.s  a  stranger  to  me 
and  I  do  not  like  his  appearance."  However  I  gave 
him  permission  to  join  us,  Carlos  thanked  me,  and 
the  other  Indian,  who  did  not  understand  Spanish, 
gave  a  guttural  sound  of  satisfaction,  and  then  both 
men  ran  forward  and  kept  their  places  well  in  front, 
at  about  a  hundred  yards  distance. 

In  the  forenoon  we  passed  St.  Marcos  and  halted 
at  St.  Andres,  in  a  district  remarkable  for  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  fruit  trees  and  plantains.  We 
then  descended  a  long  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  we 
halted  for  breakfast. 
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As  the  mule  had  shown  signs  of  distress,  I  took 
off  the  saddle  and  noticed  that  there  was  a  broad 
low  swelling  upon  her  back.  A  muleteer  happened 
to  be  passing  by  on  his  way  to  Jacaltenango,  and  I 
asked  him  to  examine  the  swelling  and  give  me  his 
opinion  about  it.  He  told  me  that  the  mule  was 
ill  from  a  **  pica  de  luna  ''  or  moonstroke,  and  that 
upon  some  previous  night  I  must  have  tethered  her 
out  in  the  open  air  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  full 
moon,  whilst  her  back  was  still  warm  after  the 
saddle  had  been  removed.  I  said  that  I  remembered 
this  having  been  done.  The  muleteer  said  that  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  moon  was  well  known,  and 
that  the  mule  ought  not  to  have  been  exposed  to 
it  so  soon  after  I  had  dismounted.  He  thought 
that  the  swelling  would  not  prevent  my  riding  her, 
provided  that  the  pressure  was  taken  off  by  resting 
the  saddle  upon  pads  placed  upon  each  side  of 
the  swelling,  and  he  arranged  some  rolls  of  padding 
for  the  purpose. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  going  through  a  deso- 
late and  uninhabited  part  of  the  country,  when  I 
observed  that  my  guide  and  his  brother  were  lagging 
on  the  way.  Finally  they  dropped  behind,  and 
began  to  run  together  a  few  yards  in  the  rear.  The 
time  had  now  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  take 
a  decisive  action.  I  had  to  be  careful  not  to  let 
Carlos  suppose  that  there  were  any  doubts  in  my 
mind  about  his  fidelity,  for  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
road,  and  it  was  important  that  I  should  appear  to 
have  entire  confidence  in  his  guidance. 

I  stopped  the  mule,  and  called  Carlos  up  to  my 
side,  and  said,   **  Carlos,  you  must  not  run  behind 
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me.  You  are  the  guide,  and  must  keep  in  front  to 
enable  me  to  follow  you,  and  not  miss  the  track, 
and/'  I  added  in  a  more  marked  manner,  "remember 
that  you  are  to  keep  well  ahead.  Let  there  not  be 
any  mistake  in  this  matter,  and  your  brother  is  to  be 
with  you."  Carlos  inunediately  obeyed  my  ordei'S. 
There  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  so  long  as 
this  precaution  was  taken,  for  I  always  carried  with 
me  a  small  loaded  revolver  to  defend  myself  in  case 
of  attack,  an  event  which  I  thought  to  be  improb- 
able. 

When  we  amved  at  Lenton,  we  were  given  rooms 
within  the  quarters  of  the  garrison.  Captain  Robles, 
the  commandant,  showed  me  every  attention,  and  at 
supper  I  joined  the  officers*  mess.  In  the  morning 
it  was  found  that  although  every  possible  care  was 
taken  to  raise  the  saddle  above  the  swelling,  the 
mule  could  not  bear  any  pressure.  Consequently  I 
asked  (Viptaiii  Robles  if  he  could  provide  me  with  a 
liorse.     After  some  (lithcnltv  an  animal  was  obtained, 

• 

which  althoui^h  of  very  I'oii^h  a])j)earance,  I  thoug'lit 
would  answer  the  ])urj)ose  of  carrvin^]^  me  the  two 
davs'  iovu'nev  to  ( Vmiitan.  An  Indian  lad,  called  a 
niozo,  was  hired  to  hrino*  tlie  horse  back,  and 
lead  mv  disabled  nnde.  Bv  tlie  time  that  all  these 
arrani^enients  were  completed  it  was  ij^etting  late  in 
tlie  morninu'.  More  tlian  thrt^e  liours  davliirht  were 
lost,  and  it  was  important  with  regard  to  my  Indians 
to  reach  oiu'  next  st()])pinn-  place  before  sunset. 

For  eiLiiit  leamies  the  road  led  throuiifh  a  drearv 
(lestM't  without  any  sij^ns  of  liahitation,  and  then  we 
reaeh(Hl  a  ])on(l  called  San  Jose  where  we  halted  for 
an  hour.      It  was  (piite  dark  wIumi  we  reached  a  hut 
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near  Siniglglla  within  the  Mexican  frontier,  and 
where  I  decided  to  stop.  An  Indian  and  his  wife 
were  inside,  but  they  not  only  refused  to  open  the 
door  and  give  us  shelter,  but  to  all  applications  for 
food  or  water,  replied  in  the  words  so  usually  em- 
ployed by  all  Indians  when  asked  for  anything,  **No 
hay.*'  "  There  is  nothing."  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances,  so 
a  supper  was  made  from  our  store  of  provisions,  and 
with  the  saddle  for  a  pillow,  and  the  hammock 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  I  passed  the  night. 

On  the  following  day  the  sun  was  sinking  below 
the  horizon  when  we  entered  the  town  of 
Comitan,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  myself  within 
the  walls  of  a  comfortable  posada,  called  the  Hotel 
de  la  Libertad,  where  I  was  given  a  room  looking 
into  the  court.  I  was  not,  however,  destined  to 
pass  the  night  without  disturbance. 

After  having  been  asleep  for  several  hours  I  was 
startled  by  hearing  a  peculiar  noise.  It  was  a  gentle 
and  continuous  tapping,  accompanied  by  the  word 
Senor  spoken  in  a  low,  soft  voice.  It  was  quite  dark 
so  I  lighted  the  candle  and  asked  who  was  there,  and 
I  heard  "  Senor  it  is  your  mozo  from  Lenton,  and  I 
have  brought  your  saddle,  and  wish  to  speak  to 
you."  I  opened  the  door  and  told  the  lad  to  explain 
the  reason  for  coming  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  He  came  in  looking  very  frightened  and  said 
that  he  was  afraid  of  my  Indians  for  he  thought  they 
were  bad  men.  He  had  heard  them  say  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  go  back  with  him,  and  he  feared 
that  when  they  were  in  the  deserted  part  of  the 
country  they  would  steal  the  horse  ;  so  he  came  to 
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ask  my  permission  to  leave  at  once.  The  Indians 
were  asleep  but  he  was  afraid  that  they  would 
soon  awake  and  prevent  him  from  getting  away 
alone.  He  said  also  that  the  mule  was  safe  in  the 
stable,  and  that  he  had  brought  with  him  the  saddle, 
sheepskin  and  halter  which  he  placed  upon  the  floor 
in  a  corner  of  the  room.  I  thought  that  the  fears  of 
the  lad  were  perhaps  well-founded,  and  gave  him 
directions  to  leave  at  once  and  get  on  as  fast  as 
possible.  As  he  still  looked  anxious,  I  assured  him 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  Indians 
from  following  him  for  several  hours.  The  mozo 
thanked  me  and  disappeared  into  the  dark  court- 
yard, and  I  never  heard  of  him  or  the  horse  again. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  arrived  at  his  village  in 
safety. 

Shortly  before  sunrisfe  I  was  awoke  by  a  loud 
tapping  at  the  door.  This  time  it  was  the  landlord 
who  came  to  tell  me  that  my  Indians  were  making 
a  great  noise  and  were  very  excited.  They  were 
calling  out  tliat  the  mozo  had  gone  away  during  the 
night  with  my  horse,  and  they  wished  to  see  me 
immediately  and  be  paid  and  discharged.  I  told 
the  landlord  what  had  ha])pened  and  that  the 
mozo  liad  left  by  my  ordei's,  and  then  recjuested 
him  not  to  permit  tlie  Indians  to  leave  the  inn, 
and  to  tell  them  that  I  would  not  see  them  before 
the  middle  of  the  day.  '"  I  understand  you,"  said 
th(*  landlord,  ''and  will  do  all  that  is  necessary." 

In  the  aftt^rnoon  at  the  time  when  I  estimated 
that  if  tlu*  mozo  had  made  a  proper  use  of  his  start 
hv  would  \)v  at  least  forty  miles  away,  the  Indians 
wvrv  discliarii'ed,    and    an    hour    afterwards    1    was 
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informed  that  they  had  been  seen  on  the  road  run- 
ning fast  towards  the  frontier. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  take  steps  to  cure  the 
mule  and  get  a  guide.  Don  Manuel  Castillo,  to  whom 
I  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  was  away  at  his  hac- 
ienda, but  his  friend  Don  Mariana  Godillo  in  the 
kindest  manner  undertook  to  arrange  everything  for 
me.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  mule  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  that  she  should  have  a  few  days' 
rest  to  allow  the  swelling  to  subside,  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  experience  of  local  muleteers  was 
made  available  in  applying  the  most  approved 
remedies. 

During  this  time  the  town  of  Comitan  was  in  a 
state  of  unusual  excitement  in  consequence  of  the 
arrival  of  numerous  bands  of  Indians  to  take  part  in 
the  festival  of  San  Caralampio,  to  whom  was  dedi- 
cated one  of  the  churches.  In  front  of  that  church 
numerous  Indians  were  assembled.  In  some  respects 
the  scene  was  like  that  which  took  place  at  Jacal- 
tenango,  but  the  proceedings  were  more  of  the 
character  of  a  fair  than  of  a  religious  ceremony. 
The  plaza  was  covered  with  booths,  and  a  local  Indian 
traffic  was  being  busily  transacted.  Indian  musi- 
cians with  drums,  fifes,  and  fiddles  were  engaged 
in  making  an  incessant  noise.  The  interior  of  the 
church  was  always  crowded,  and  continuous  services 
were  performed  at  the  shrines.  The  women  wore 
white  hoods  which  were  drawn  tightly  across  the 
lower  part  of  their  faces.  The  men  usually  wore 
black  yergas.* 


♦Long  capes  made  of  sackcloth. 
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Upon  tlie  fouith  moniing  of  my  stay  in  the  town, 
as  I  could  not  see  any  signs  of  improvement  in  the 
8t;it<*  of  the  mule,  and  it  was  necessary  not  to  lose 
any  more  time,  I  held  a  small  meeting  of  experts  in 
the  stable.  It  was  thought  that  some  weeks  must 
elapse  Ijefore  she  would  be  tit  to  travel,  and  Senor 
G<Klillo  j>roposed  to  giv  e  me  one  of  his  best  mules  in 
exchange  for  her,  and  also  insisted  ujx)n  giving  me 
twenty  dollai*s,  as  he  considei'ed  my  mule  to  be 
well  worth  that  additional  value.  In  the  end  tliis 
arrauirement  was  carried  out,  and  thus  with  infinite 
regret  1  j)arted  with  my  intelligent  and  surefooted 
companion. 

It  was  reported  at  Comitan  that  the  boixler  prov- 
inces toward  Palenque  had  become  settled  and  had 
ceased  to  l)e  in  a  lawless  condition.  This  state  of 
things  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  remarkable  in- 
HutMice  of  the  President  Juarez  over  the  Indian 
trilu's,  and  it  was  pr()1>abl(^  that  tlie  cause  of  this 
iiiriuciict*  was  attril)Utal)lt'  to  the  fact  tliat,  likt^ 
('arrcra,  x\\r  tirst  Prt'sidt'iit  ol*  tlie  Ke])ul>lic  of 
(fUatnnala,  \w  \v;is  bv  birth  an  Indian. 

Juarez  was  known  to  he  an  Indian  of  a  ii'ocxl 
uiunixtMl  stock.  He  was  l)orn  in  Oaxaca,  tlie  ])rov- 
inee  horderini;-  ( /hia])as  on  the  w(\st.  Of  his  earlv 
youth  hut  little  is  known,  hut  as  a  younir  man  lu* 
took  a  |)roniin(Mit  |>art  in  the  |)olitical  movements 
which  preceded  tht^  declaration  of  lnde])endencc. 
He  was  elected  a  l)e|)Utv  to  tht*  (_V)nirress,  and  in 
1858  hecamt^  Prt\si(lent,  and  was  oiwn  verv  exteii- 
sivx^  anthoi'itv.  In  consideriuii'  the  cliai'acteristics 
and  capacity  of  the  Indians  in  Central  Ainei'ica,  it 
can  never  he  l()rm)tten  that,  durinu*  a  ])eriod  of  invat 
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revolutionary  agitation,  two  unknown  Indians  should, 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  have  risen  to  the 
surface,  and  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  new 
Republics. 

Under  such  conditions,  requiring  much  adminis- 
trative ability,  it  might  have  reasonably  been 
expected  that  men  of  a  white  race,  either  Spaniards 
or  belonging  to  the  large  population  of  half-castes  of 
partly  Spanish  descent,  would,  in  consequence  of 
their  superior  qualifications,  or  their  education,  or 
military  training,  have  taken  the  lead  in  these  revo- 
lutions. As  a  matter  of  racial  capacity,  it  is  strange 
that  ordinary  Indians  with  absolutely  no  help 
from  their  surrounding  circumstances,  should  have 
attained  the  highest  power.* 


♦When  I  passed  through  Mexico,  the  execution  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Empress  Carlotta,  were 
subjects  of  discussion.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  Juarez  should  have  thought  it  necessary  that  the  sentence 
of  the  court-martial  should  be  carried  out.  The  French  troops, 
upon  whom  the  stability  of  the  empire  depended,  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  success  of  the  National  party  was  assured. 
An  act  of  forbearance  upon  this  occasion  would  have  met  with 
approval,  and  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  wise  exercise  of 
superior  authority.  It  was  however  otherwise  determined,  and 
the  Emperor  was  shot  outside  the  walls  of  Quer^taro. 

In  the  American  official  book  upon  Mexican  affairs,  there  is  a 
memorandum  of  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Seward,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Senor  Matias  Romero,  the  Mexican  Minister,  at 
Washington.  Mr.  Seward  stated,  that  England,  France  and 
Austria,  had  desired  the  United  States  to  use  their  good  offices 
for  Maximilian,  and  further  observed,  that  "  Mr.  Seward  does  not 
fear  any  contingency  possible  in  virtue  whereof  any  European 
power  may  attempt  to  invade  or  interfere  in  future  in  Mexico,  or 
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in  any  other  Republican  nation  on  this  continent.  For  thii 
reason  he  does  not  think  that  Mexico  need  fear  any  attempt  at 

reprisals  on  the  part  of  any  European  powers,  as  a  consequence 
of  any  extreme  decision  which  the  Mexican  Government  may 
lake  ;  bat  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Seward  also  believes  that  a 
feeling  universally  favourable,  conciliatory  and  friendly  towards 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  other  American  Republics, 
would  probably  be  the  result  of  the  act  of  clemency  and  mag- 
nanimity, which  the  United  States  have  thought  proper  to 
recommend." 

Clemency  is  not  a  quality  that  naturally  exists  in  the  mind  of 
a  North  or  Central  American  Indian. 
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Macal. 


It  was  a  fine  February  morning  when  we  left  Comi- 
tan.  An  Indian  named  Lopez  was  hired  to  guide 
me  as  far  as  Ocosingo,  three  days'  journey  distant. 
No  trustworthy  man  could  be  found  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  beyond  that  place.  With 
regard  to  the  subject  of  safety  and  fidelity,  it  was 
arranged  that  Lopez  should  receive  half  his  wages 
in  advance  and  the  remainder  upon  his  return.  The 
money  was  deposited  with  my  friend  who  engaged 
hinoL.  Lopez  was  also  to  bring  back  a  letter  from  me 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  performed  his  duty, 
and  that  I  was  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  These 
measures  of  precaution  were  considered  to  be  ad- 
visable. 

After  a  long  day's  ride  we  reached  a  place  where 
we  decided  to  pass  the  night.  It  was  upon  an  open 
plain   where   we   saw    some    muleteers    encamped. 
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As  there  were  no  trees  upon  which  to  hang  tbe 
hammock,  it  was  necessary  to  sleep  on  the  ground. 
There  was  a  heiivy  mist  and  everything  was  very 
damp.  We  noticed  that  the  muleteei-s  hud  taken  ofi' 
the  haltei-s  from  their  mules  and  tied  them  together 
and  placed  the  long  rope  thus  made  in  a  cirele, 
within  which  they  were  sleeping.  Lopez  said  that  I 
must  follow  the  same  plan,  which  he  explaiiie<!  to  be 
a  method  em[)loyod  to  prevent  serpents  from  crawl- 
ing near  them,  the  rough  fibrous  nature  of  the 
halter  being  so  disagreeable  to  them  that  they  would 
not  pans  over  it.  Consequently  I  was  encircled  in 
this  manner  and  with  a  saddle  for  a  pillow,  endea- 
vom-ed  to  get  rest,  but  the  thick  mist  wjis  the 
cause  of  much  discomfort.  Lopez  passed  the  time 
on  guard,  watching  the  mule. 

The  next  day  as  early  as  jjossible  we  coiitinuedoar 
journey.  Afler  [nissing  a  few  huts  called  Jotana,  we 
enteretl  u|K)n  a  wide  expanse  of  undulating  land  well 
studded  with  ti-ees.  Here  we  met  some  Mexicans 
travelling  on  their  way  from  their  hacienda  or  farm 
They  wei-e  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  all  bright 
and  giiv,  I'itliiig  horses  and  mules,  galloping  over  the 
smooth  gniss  land  and  enjoying  the  sunny  weather. 
I  took  the  op|K>rtunity  of  occasionally  joining  the 
laughing  cheerful  group,  and  I  was  sorry  when  we 
had  to  part  company  and  follow  different  paths. 

Ill  the  afternoon  we  reached  a  steep,  sharp  ascent 
The  track  was  difficult  to  trace,  and  in  several 
l^aces  uus  almost  impassable.  Large  masses  of  stone 
lukd  fiJlen  over  it.  There  wei-e  also  numerous  deep. 
Jippery  ruts,  through  which  the  mule  plunged  with 
liffioulty.     It  was  sunset  when,  after  having  made 
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our  way  over  several  leagues  of  this  rough  ground, 
we  came  to  an  open  space,  where  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  stop.  We  found  two  trees,  between 
which  the  hammock  was  secured.  The  mule  was 
tethered  within  reach,  and  Lopez  went  to  an  adja- 
cent wood  and  got  some  twigs  and  leaves  to  enable 
us  to  make  a  fire.  This  was  a  work  of  difficulty 
requiring  great  patience  ;  no  one  but  an  Indian 
would  have  succeeded.  The  first  supply  of  fiiel, 
ajpber  half  an  hour  s  useless  endeavour,  could  not 
be  ignited,  and  Lopez  made  a  second  expedition  to 
find  drier  materials.  Finally,  when  I  thought  that 
it  was  useless  to  continue  the  attempt,  an  accidental 
spark  suddenly  set  fire  to  a  dry  leaf  and  we  were 
s^on  sitting  round  a  blazing  mass  of  flame,  and 
preparing  a  supper  of  tortillas  and  chocolate. 

The  air  was  too  chilly  and  damp  to  permit  of  our 
expecting  much  rest,  and  the  night  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  attending  to  the  fire,  and  in  listening  to 
Lopez's  account  of  his  superstitions  and  religious 
beliefs,  and  those  generally  held  by  his  tribe.  There 
was  something  in  Lopez's  character  which  showed 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a  kind  of  devotional  enthu- 
siasm, which  made  his  stories  of  Indian  faiths,  past 
and  present,  singularly  interesting,  because  it  was 
evident  that  he  spoke  with  earnestness  and  as  a 
man  convinced.  Thus  the  night  passed  away,  and 
in  the  morning  as  soon  the  earliest  signs  of  dawn 
appeared  in  the  sky,  and  long  before  the  sun  had 
risen  over  the  hills,  we  continued  our  journey  north- 
wards through  Chiapas. 

La  the  forenoon  we  reached  the  hamlet  of  San 
Carlos.     I  observed  that  Lopez  went  to  the  rising 
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ground  near  at  hand,  and  stood  for  several  momentfi 
facing  the  sun,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  joined 
together  and  raised  to  the  level  of  his  face.  He  seemed 
to  be  muttering  a  request.  When  he  returned  I 
jisked  him  what  he  had  been  doing.  He  said  that 
the  Indians  of  his  tribe  always  thanked  the  sun  in 
the  morning  for  coming  and  giving  light,  and  thus 
enabling  men  to  work.  In  the  evening  they  again 
thanked  the  sun  for  what  had  been  done,  and  asked 
it  to  retui'u  again.  They  also  offered  prayers  to 
the  moon  for  the  same  reason,  because  it  gave  light 
and  ht^lped  men  to  live.  The  stars  they  did  not 
worship. 

In   answer  to  questions   that   I   put  to   him,   he 
said  that  tlie  Indians  always  prayed  or  made  offer- 
ings   with    reference   to   the   world  in  which  they 
lived,  and    for   objects  relating  to  themselves  and 
their  wants,  and  never  tcK>k  into  consideration  any- 
thinir  rt'i^anlinir  a   tiiture  lite.      He  thouofht    it  was 
impossibh'    to    know    it*  a   man   was  to  live  again,  nr 
wlu'tluT    lio   was   to   he  ^ivtMi  some  other  shape  or 
kind  ot*  t'xisttMiot'.      1  told  Lopez  about  the  ''  adoni- 
torio"  in  tlu'  SitM'ia  Madiv  above  Jacaltenanj^o.      He 
(leolan'd    that    the    Indians  near  Comitan  also  had  a 
stont'   iniai:t'  in  a   oavt*  anionj^st  the  hills.      He  went 
there   i>nee  a    vtNir  to  liirht   a   candlt\   *'  la    sua   can- 
(lela.  *  before    it.  but    it    was  usual  aniouirst  the  men 
ot*  his  tribe  to  iro  tlunv  more  t'reouentlv.      The  imatre 
was  about  two  t'eet   six  inehes  in  htMi^^ht.  and  had  its 
arms   tMded.      It    was   i>ne  o{  the  ancient  id<.>ls  woi- 
shij»]>e(l  In'tore  the  eouijuest. 

From    San    ( 'arlos   there   was  a  ride  i^t*  six  leairues 
over   a    less   dithoult    road,    and    as    wt»    approaohe<l 
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Ocosingo  we  pajgsed  through  some  fine  scenery.  The 
path  followed  the  line  of  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
and  commanded  extensive  views  of  both  vaUeys. 
At  Ocosingo,  I  called  upon  Don  Remigio  Salorzano, 
to  whom  I  carried  a  note  of  introduction.  Don 
Remigio  told  me  that  the  ancient  Indian  ruins  were 
over  a  league  from  the  pueblo,  but  that  there  was 
very  little  to  be  seen  there. 

The  temples  were  almost  destroyed,  and  the 
materials  had  been  taken  away  for  building 
purposes.  There  were,  however,  fragments  of 
stones  covered  with  hieroglyphic  characters  still 
remaining  there.  I  went  with  him  to  look  at  some 
idols  that  had  been  brought  from  the  ruins.  One 
of  these  at  once  arrested  my  attention.  It  was 
made  of  hard  sandstone,  and  was  about  three  feet 
high.  The  head  was  broken  off,  and  had  been  taken 
away  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  worshipping  it. 
I  at  first  thought  that  the  idol  must  have  been 
made  subsequent  to  the  Spanish  occupation  of  this 
part  of  Mexico,  for  by  the  costume  it  seemed  to  be 
intended  to  represent  a  Spanish  cavalier.  In  front 
of  the  waist  belt  there  was  a  smaU  head  surmounting 
a  rudely  shaped  cross. 

It  appeared  as  if  the  native  sculptor  had  wished  to 
make  the  image  of  a  knight  holding  before  him  a 
head,  such  as  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  early  sacred 
pictures.*  But  although  this  was  the  vague  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  mind  by  an  examination  of  the 


♦It  recalled  to  my  memory  an  old  Spanish  picture  belonging 
to  Dr.  Pusey,  which  always  held  the  principal  place  upon  the 
walls  of  his  library  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
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front  of  the  statue,  it  was  evident  upon  looking  at  the 
reverse  side  that  the  date  of  its  sculpture  was  of  a 
much  earlier  period,  for  it  was  covered  with  an 
upright  line  of  hieroglyphics  of  the  same  character  as 
those  carved  upon  the  idols  at  Copan,  I  examioed 
with  care  the  details  of  the  figure,  and  made  sketches 
of  the  front  and  back,  as  I  thought  that  it  would  be 


useful  to  presei-vt!  a  sliglit  memorial  of  this  idol 
which  may  eventually  share  the  fate  of  many  others 
and  be  destroyed. 

Two  larger  idols  were  placet!  against  the  wall  of 
the  church.  These  were  also  headless.  Don  Remi- 
gio  showed  me  several  long  stones  that  were  used 
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for  the  door  steps  at  the  entrance  of  some  of  the 
largest  of  the  huts  occupied  by  Ladinos  and  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  ruins.  One  of  these,  made 
of  limestone,  was  covered  with  deeply  carved  hiero- 
glyphics still  quite  clear  and  distinct.  In  front  of 
one  of  the  dwellings  there  was  a  flat  stone  measur- 
ing about  three  feet  square.  On  the  surface  of  this 
stone  were  two  figures.  A  woman  in  an  imploring 
attitude  was  presenting  a  cup  to  a  man,  who  was 
standing  up  and  bending  forward  to  receive  the 
offering.  The  wall  of  an  adjoining  house  was  partly 
built  with  stones  also  taken  from  the  temples.  They 
had  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  and  were  each  about 
two  feet  long,  one  foot  wide  and  two  inches  thick. 
Similar  stones  were  scattered  about  the  pueblo,  and 
many  were  used  as  stepping  stones  across  the  stream 
that  flowed  eastwards  to  join  the  waters  of  the 
river  Usamacinta. 

The  church,  from  its  size  and  manner  of  construc- 
tion, had  been  evidently  of  considerable  importance. 
It  was  then  in  ruins  and  the  roof  had  fallen.  As  there 
were  no  funds  available  for  its  restoration  it  was 
deserted. 

The  Gefe  Politico,  who  held  the  appointment  in 
this  town  and  district  of  Civil  Governor,  spoke  to 
me  about  an  expedition  that  was  under  considera- 
tion, for  constructing  a  road  or  mule  path  to  con- 
nect this  part  of  Mexico  with  the  English  port  of 
Belize  in  Honduras.  He  thought  that  if  such  a  road 
was  practicable  it  would  become  the  principal  line 
for  trade,  and  the  ranges  of  mountains  near  Tumbald 
would  be  avoided.  This  was  to  be  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  expedition,  but  there  were  other  objects  which 
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influenced  the  nunds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ocosingo. 
It  was  thought  that  the  surveyors  might  make 
strange  dLscoverits  in  the  mvsterious  aud  unknown 
region  occupied  hy  the  Lacandon  Indians.  Possibly 
amongst  the  forests  in  the  sierras,  temples  and 
hidden  treasures  might  be  tbuiid ;  or  perhaps  a 
city  where  the  ancient  ceremonies  and  sacrifices 
were  still  pertbrmed. 

The  Gefe  said  that  a  small  baud  of  explorers  had 
lately  penetrated  a  few  leagues  into  the  tbrest,  aud 
had  seen  seventl  circular  sha|>ed  huts,  but  the 
Indians  who  lived  iu  them  had  fleiL  They  found 
maize  and  tomatoes  growing  upou  the  open  spaces, 
hat  they  saw  no  horses,  dogs  m*  other  animals.  He 
pointed  out  to  me  the  hills  amongst  which  the  wild 
Lacandoues  lived.  It  was  afterwards  suggested  that 
I  might  take  the  post  of  leatler  of  the  proposed 
expetlitioii. 

If  1  had  been  quite  free,  with  sufficient  time  at 
my  disposal,  I  should  have  been  much  inclined  to 
assist  to  the  best  of  my  power  in  the  formation  of  a 
preliminary  surveying  party.  I  thought  that  a  prac- 
ticable route  would  be  found  to  coimect  Ocosingo 
with  the  existing  road  leading  from  Guatemala  to 
Flores,  on  the  lake  of  Peten,  and  thence  to  Honduras, 
and  that,  in  this  manner,  the  distance  to  Belize 
would  be  much  shortened.  The  first  portion  of  the 
survey  would  have  to  be  conducted  through  a 
region  which  Is  unknown,  and  possibly  many  inter- 
esting facts  would  be  ascertained,  and  perhaps  an 
ancient  ruined  temple  might  be  discovered. 

Whilst  staying  at  Ocosingo  I  collected  a  small 
vocabulary  of  the  words  of  the  local  dialect.     These 
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were  nearly  the  same  as  those  spoken  near  Comitan, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Lopez  could  not 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  these  men.  I  asked 
him  how  this  happened  and  he  said  that  the  lan- 
guages (lenguas)  were  quite  different,  and  that  he 
could  not  speak  with  the  Ocosingos.  It  seems  prob- 
able that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  construction  of 
the  phrases  commonly  used,  or  the  manner  of  the 
application  of  the  words  must  have  become  changed. 
Although  it  is  only  three  days'  journey  between  the 
two  tribes,  it  is  evident  that  there  cannot  have 
been  much  communication  between  them  for  several 
centuries. 

As  Lopez  did  not  know  the  country  beyond 
Ocosingo,  it  was  settled  that  he  should  return  to 
Comitan.  I  was  sorry  to  part  with  him.  He  had 
carried  the  luggage  and  provisions,  and  although  a 
part  of  the  journey  must  have  been  extremely  fatigu- 
ing to  him  he  never  complained.  He  also  showed 
the  utmost  zeal  in  obtaining  forage  for  the  mule, 
and  was  willing  and  attentive.  Don  Remigio  hired 
for  me  a  guide  named  Bito,  who  spoke  Spanish 
and  knew  the  paths  as  far  as  Chilon,  about  eleven 
leagues  distant.  Bito  brought  with  him  a  horse, 
and  thus  we  were  able  to  travel  at  a  fair  speed. 
After  riding  through  several  leagues  of  pine  forests 
we  reached  Bachajon  in  the  afternoon.. 

Bachajon  was  a  strictly  Indian  village,  for  the 
natives  objected  to  any  white  people  or  Ladinos 
settling  amongst  them.  In  the  Plaza  we  found 
numbers  of  Indians  congregated  together.  They 
differed  greatly  from  those  that  I  had  hitherto  seen 
both  in  appearance  and  dialect.     The  men  wore  a 


WHM^  wore  A  wUte  frad  cot 
I  ihi   iiliiwHiiiii.  iimlliilim  tliiii 


wt  imfciii,  K^r  to  «ke  fert.  Tbetr  tUck 
lir  mm  tied  hatk  vilk  a  atvip  of  fai^t  rad 
linf  «f  tte  jnwggf  woBem  woe  haad- 
ik  ttM-  %<■«>  vncapoilK  and  bait  Wtbe 
cwbOHi  cf  camring  '■■S*  «aia^  jars  on  the  hip. 
Ilie  BeBVcre  «f  a  Iv^ger  satan' than  tfar  natives 
tm  the  Padfie  siJe  ol'  tlic  ConfiDevaa,  and  their 
akin  was  of  a  dark  eofiper  eoloBK^  Tlieir  &oes  w«« 
broad,  but  the  dwek  boaea  «a«  not  so  bigfa  as  is 
iHBal  widk  the  North  Aaigioan  Indians.  Their 
bair  was  loog.  falaefc  and  msj  thick,  and  their  eyes 
were  dazk.  hi^ge,  mand  and  nsstless.  With  all  at 
them  the  noefcrilB  were  voy  wide. 

The  ebnrdi  was  in  rutne,  the  nwf  had  entaelj 
disapfieand,  and  only  the  poch  and  onter  waBs 
remained  standing.  I  remained  f!>r  several  hours 
in  the  Plaza,  and  mv  attention  was  directed  to  a 
reLi«.ij'«u»b.c  wLc>t;r"i'jj.Ct-.  TiLic  I:iit:.!.i..-H,  wLeii  returning 
from  their  fields  upon  the  completion  of  their  day's 
work,  invariably,  before  going  to  their  huts,  went  to 
the  front  of  the  ruined  porch.  There  they  knelt 
down  and  prayed  for  some  minutes.  I  was  deeply 
interested  in  obser%Tng  the  practice  of  this  custoio- 
There  was  something  that  appealed  strongly  to  the 
imagination  in  witnessing  the  simple  and  earnest 
devotion  of  these  wild,  ignorant  and  uncivilised 
IK«>pIe,  It  was  impossible  to  conjectiire  what  was 
present  in  their  minds,  as  one  by  one  they,  in  their 
wjlitary  manner,  knelt  devoutly  before  these  ruined 
walls.     Possibly  they  worshipped  in  their  memory 
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the   images   that,    many    years   before,   had    been 
enshrined  within. 

In  the  evening,  as  we  approached  Chilon,  we  met 
hundreds  of  Indians,  men  and  women,  all  of  whom 
came  forward  by  the  side  of  my  mule,  and  inclined 
their  heads  saying  "  Td, "  (Padre.)  Bito  told  me 
that  they  supposed  that  I  was  a  priest,  and  that 
they  expected  me  to  follow  the  custom  of  the  priests 
and  put  my  hand  upon  their  foreheads.  As  I  did 
not  wish  to  sail  under  false  colours,  I  made  an  objec- 
tion to  this  proceeding,  but  Bito  said  that  if  I  did 
not  do  it  the  Indians  would  feel  distressed,  and  would 
not  understand  why  they  were  treated  in  an  unkind 
manner.  He  also  begged  me  to  do  what  they 
wished,  or  otherwise  some  trouble  might  arise,  as 
many  of  the  men  appeared  to  be  in  a  half-drunken 
condition. 

At  Chilon  I  was  welcomed  by  the  Justicia,  to 
whom  I  had  a  letter  from  Don  Manuel  Oansino. 
The  town  was  in  a  state  of  much  excitement.  It 
was  the  commencement  of  the  Carnival,  an  event 
which  caused  a  considerable  degree  of  anxiety  and 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  officials.  Proces- 
sions of  Indians,  dressed  in  appropriate  costumes, 
were  marching  through  the  town,  and  groups  of  wild 
looking  men  were  dancing  to  the  sounds  of  rudely 
shaped  fifes  and  hollow  wooden  drums.  In  the 
morning  these  Indians,  in  accordance  with  their 
annual  custom,  performed  a  dance  before  the  door  of 
each  house.  These  dancers  were  supposed  to  be 
dressed  like  the  conquerors.  They  wore  red,  slashed 
doublets,  and  loose  white  trousers.  They  carried 
spears  or  lances  with  coloured  pennons.  The  scene 
was  bright,  gay  and  picturesque. 
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During  the  day  I  discharged  Bito,  and  obtained  ' 
a  guide  to  accompany  me  to  Yajalon.  We  arrived 
there  about  sunset  and  the  Preshitero  Fernando 
Macal  received  me  with  much  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. At  Yajalon  the  Indiana  had  assembled  in 
great  numbers  and  the  Carnival  was  at  its  height. 
Here  as  at  Chilon,  the  pei-formances  chiefly  col- 
sigted  of  processions  and  dances.  There  were  also 
horse  races  in  front  of  the  cabildo,  and  one  of  the 
most  curious  scenes  was  the  representation  of  the 
Spaniai-ds  entering  a  captured  city  on  horseback. 
The  Indians  were  Tzendales  of  the  same  race  as 
tliose  at  Bachajon  and  were  veiy  wild  looking  men. 
An  important  part  of  the  festival  consisted  in  eating 
as  great  a  quantity  of  food  as  possible,  and  drinking 
copious  di'aughts  of  strong  spirits.  In  the  evening 
there  was  much  drunkenness. 

The  Carnival  lasted  for  thi-ee  days,  and  during 
that  time  I  had  to  remain  In  Yajalon.  as  no  Indian 
could  be  found  who  would  willingly  leave  this 
scene  of  revelry  and  excitement.  On  the  second 
day  the  President  called  upon  me  at  the  convent, 
and  informed  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be 
highly  dangerous  for  a  white  man  who  was  a  stran- 
ger, to  venture  out  into  the  open  country  before  the 
Indians  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  car- 
nival, as,  in  consequence  of  their  known  hatred  to  all 
white  people,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  might 
happen  when  they  were  in  an  excited  condition.  In 
anticipation  of  local  troubles  he  had  organised  a 
small  police  force  which  was  employed  in  patrolling 
the  pueblo  day  and  night,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting  any    quarrels    of  castes.     He    had    also  a 
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company  of  seventy  soldiers  prepared  to  act  in  the 
event  of  any  serious  outbreak.  As  far  as  I  could 
judge,  the  Indians,  when  in  a  drunken  state,  were 
quiet  and  inoffensive,  but  the  President  was 
evidently  very  anxious  about  their  conduct. 

As  I  had  no  share  in  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining good  order,  the  strange  life  and  the  sounds 
of  drums  and  fifes  and  marimbas  afforded  me 
inexhaustible  pleasure  and  amusement.  The  pretty 
dresses  of  the  women  also  added  much  to  the 
charm  of  the  scene.  Many  of  these  Tzendal  women 
were  very  handsome.  Their  heads  were  well  set 
upon  finely  shaped  throats  and  shoulders.  Their 
costume  consisted  of  a  long  white  frock  cut  open 
round  their  neck,  and  embroidered  with  red  and 
yellow  squares,  which  had  a  pleasing  effect  of  colour. 
But  not  only  was  the  festival  attractive  from  the 
quaint  and  novel  character  of  the  scene,  but  it  was 
also  most  enjoyable  weather.  The  skies  were  blue, 
the  sun  was  bright,  and  the  surrounding  hills  and 
valleys  formed  an  agreeable  contrast.  There  was  per- 
haps a  slight,  underlying  sense  of  danger  and  a 
doubt  as  to  what  would  occur  after  sunset,  and  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  the  subsequent  orgies  upon 
the  savage  natures  of  these  Indians.  Possibly  what 
began  at  daylight  as  a  drama  might  end  at  night  as 
a  tragedy.  The  conduct  of  the  timorous  half-caste 
population  or  Ladinos  was  remarkable.  They  were 
conscious  that  they  were  hated  by  the  Indians,  and 
consequently  they  remained  within  their  houses,  and 
kept  themselves  out  of  sight. 

The   dances    and    processions    are   said   to  have 
been     taught     by    the     Spanish    monks.      It     is 


evidetit  that  tbey  usoaDj  have  som 
tioa  with  the  events  of  the  mrs  between  Atb 
8paiuanis  atid  the  Hoora,  for  the  IndtaJis  ahra^ 
•peak  of  tbeae  representations  imder  the  geiMsil 
Datne  of  "  Itm  Hoire."  But  ther  ore  abo  mixed  np 
with  other  jfubjecte  which,  not  improbably,  hare 
some  relation  to  events  that  happened  before  Cortes 
couquered  Mexicu. 

Here  wae  a  peculiarity  in  the  Indian  character 
which  was  noticeable  in  all  their  proceedings.  This 
was  tiie  absence  of  all  conversation  amongstthe  numer- 
ous Bpectators.  The  gaines,  races  and  procesaoos, 
the  beating  of  the  wooden  drums  and  the  continuous 
sounds  of  the  marimbas  went  on  incessantly,  bat 
there  wa«  no  other  noise  and  no  murmur  of  human 
voices.  The  gift  of  speech  with  these  tribes  seeniB 
alin(«t  minectssim,-  for  the  pm-poees  of  their  lives, 
and  the  language  of  Bigiis  would  possibly  be  suffi- 
cient fi»r  their  re<^uirement8. 

The  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century  were 
astonished  by  the  extraordinary  debauchery  of  the 
Indians  during  their  festivals.  The  events  which 
occurred  upon  these  occasions,  especially  in  Yucatan, 
surprised  the  soldiers  belonging  to  a  nation  remark- 
able for  its  sobriety.  The  Indians  in  Cuba,  Haytl,  and 
tlie  islands  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  those  inhabit- 
ing Florida,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America,  had  no  knowledge  of  an 
intoxicating  spirit.  The  origin  of  the  excessive  inso- 
briety amongst  the  Mexican  Indians  is  clearly  trace- 
able to  the  indigenous  growth  of  the  Maguey  {Agave 
Americana).  This  aloe  grows  abundantly  in  the 
sterile  regions  of  Central  America,  and  supplies  a 
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fluid  which,  after  undergoing  certain  preparations, 
is  highly  alcoholic. 

At  Yajalon,  as  at  Bachajon  and  Ocosingo,  the 
church  was  in  ruins.  There  was  nothing  left  of  it 
except  the  bare  walls,  marks  of  the  old  altars  and 
parts  of  the  chancel.  Long  grass  was  growing  over 
the  ground  of  the  nave.  The  convent  was  also  in  a 
ruinous  condition  and  only  one  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle remained.  The  interior  was  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  grass,  and  was  used  as  a  pasture  for  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  convent. 

The  Presbitero  was  eloquent  upon  the  subject 
of  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  Catholics  in  Mexico, 
and  he  particularly  dwelt  upon  the  harm  that 
had  been  done  to  the  people  in  consequence  of 
the  decrees  which  had  nationalised  the  possessions 
of  the  church,  suppressed  the  convents  and  abolished 
all  religious  fraternities.  He  thought  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  monks  would  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and 
that  they  would  gradually  relapse  into  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  Thus  the  system  begun 
by  Bishop  Las  Casas,  and  carried  on  afterwards  by 
monks  and  priests  would  come  to  an  end,  and  all 
their  efforts  to  advance  and  benefit  the  aboriginal 
tribes  be  rendered  useless  and  vain. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  estimate 
correctly  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  Las  Casas, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  enactments  in  favour  of 
the  Indians,  obtained  by  his  appeals  to  the  Spanish 
government.  In  this  diocese  of  Chiapas  his  zeal  led 
to  the  establishment  of  numerous  churches  and  con- 
vents.    Dominicans  and   brethren   of  other  orders 
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le  over  from  Europe  for  the  purpose    of  living 
fiougst  these  Indians,  converting  them,   educatbg 

Hem    and    forming    centi-es    of    UK:al    civilization. 

'o  a  certain  extent  the  cereraoniea  uf  the  churob. 
„nd  especially  tfie  worship  of  images,  seemed  to  ohtaiii 
a  powerful  hold  upon  the  devotional  nature  of  many 
of  the  tribes,  and  the  monks  obtained  great  influence 
over  them. 

Thus  far  the  work  begun  by  Las  Casas  unques* 
tionably  did  much  good  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
provinces.  The  exhortations  of  the  principal  authori- 
ties of  the  Church  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  wei-e  also  beneficial  in  moderating  thv 
hardships  inflicted  upon  the  natives  by  the  Spanish 
landowners.  But  in  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
Indians,  Las  Casas,  in  the  fervour  of  his  zesl, 
created  evils  the  effect  of  which  he  could  not 
have  foreseen.  It  was  in  consequence  of  tlw 
measures  adopted  through  the  representations  of 
this  ardent  reformer  that  negro  slavery  was 
introduced  into  America.  It  was  also  chiefiv 
owing  to  his  efforts  that  consecutive  ordinances  was 
decreed,  which,  although  issued  with  the  intention 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  harsh  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  made  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  suc- 
cessfully the  government  of  New  Spain.  Thus,  bv 
the  abolition  of  forced  labour,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  an  immediate  danger  of  the  lands  granted 
to  the  Spaniards  becoming  thrown  out  of  cultivation 
and  their  owners  ruined.  In  no  part  of  New  Spain 
was  this  danger  more  to  be  apprehended  than  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  La  Antigua  Guatemala,  and  in  the 
country    through    which    I  passed  on    ray    way  to 
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:a  Cruz  del  Quiche.  The  lands  there  were  fertile 
the  farrns  prosperous.  The  Indians  performed 
Lir  upon  them  under  fixed  rules  which,  although 
t  and  exacting,  were  not  opposed  to  their  previous 
ts.  When  these  regulations  were  withdrawn 
[ndians  ceased  to  work.  Finally  protests  were 
B  to  the  government,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
usage  of  forced  labour  was  not  introduced  by  the 
liards,  but  that  it  had  previously  been  practically 
base  of  the  tribal  administration, 
lere  was  another  usage  which  was  stopped  by 
rs  from  Spain.  This  was  the  employment  of 
/es  as  carriers  of  merchandise.  The  abolition  of 
system  was  found  to  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
perity  of  the  country,  and  it  was  submitted  to 
iing  that  it  had  always  been  the  custom  amongst 
[ndians  to  transport  all  things  by  men  working 
orters,  for  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
3  were  no  horses  or  other  beasts  of  burden.  The 
bice  of  pei-sonally  carrying  heavy  loads  still 
s  part  of  the  habits  of  all  the  inferior  classes 
idians  in  Central  America. 

le  restrictions  enforced  upon  the  Spanish  land- 
ers did  not  however  much  affect  the  prosperity 
le  church,  particularly  in  the  more  remote  dis- 
3,  where  the  priests  and  friars  devoted  them- 
es to  the  spiritual  welfare  and  education  of  the 
res.  At  the  convents,  schools  were  established 
►oys  and,  in  the  chief  towns,  sisters  belonging  to 
leries  in  Spain,  came  across  the  Atlantic  to 
1  the  girls.  The  monks  also  endeavoured  to 
ige  that  the  boys  upon  completing  their  studies, 
Id  teach  other  Indians  and  thus  spread  educa- 
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tion  amongst  them.  These  exertiora  which,  in  their 
origin,  seemed  to  promise  well  were  not  subsequently 
attended  with  success,  and  tlie  authority  of  tW 
brethren  declined.  Finally  the  declarations  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  revolutions,  and  the  establislwnent  of 
republics,  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  all  educational  work. 

Amongst  the  various  consequences  of  the  natiou- 
alisatiou  of  ecclesiastical  property,  it  had  come  to 
pass  that  ui  the  country  parishes,  there  were  no  funds 
available  for  maintaining  the  churches  in  repair,  and 
they  were  all  rapidly  falling  into  ruins.  The  Presbi- 
tero  was  convinced,  now  that  the  influence  of  the 
priests  iipon  the  chaiucters  of  the  tribes  was  nt 
longer  felt,  and  the  church  services  were  not  maiu' 
tained,  that  the  Indians,  especially  the  Tzendales 
under  his  care,  would  return  to  the  pi-actice  of  their 
ancient  idolatries. 

Upon  a  subject  so  doubtful  as  the  effect  of  the 
teaching  of  tlie  priests  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  ojtiiiion.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  appeared  to  be 
willingly  accepted  by  the  natives ;  but  several  of 
the  priests  that  I  had  met  and  who  discussed  this 
question,  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this  readiness 
to  conform  with  the  ceremonies  had  not  some  vague 
connection  with  some  previous  religious  customs. 
Tlie  influence  of  the  friars  also  possibly  had  some 
relation  to  the  system  of  Indian  priesthood  before  the 
conquest ;  for,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
Spaniards,  there  was  a  strange  and  inexplicable  coin- 
cidence between  certain  regulations  by  which  they 
wei-e  bound,  and  those  of  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans. 
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It  was  fortunate  that  during  my  detention  at 
Yajalon  I  was  the  guest  of  a  man  so  well  informed 
and  highly  educated  as  the  Presbitero  Fernando 
M!acal.  It  was  an  exceptional  fate  for  him  to  be 
thus  placed  in  that  parish,  with  its  numerous  detached 
bamlets,  to  perform  clerical  duties  amongst  these 
intractable  tribes.  At  the  convent  in  the  evening, 
the  Presbitero  usually  discussed  questions  of  theology, 
together  with  his  opinions  upon  the  aboriginal  and 
[nixed  races  in  Chiapas.  The  President  occasionally 
joined  us,  but  his  mind  was  preoccupied  with  anxiety 
3,bout  the  maintenance  of  order.  All  the  time,  both 
lay  and  night,  the  pueblo  was  disturbed  by  the 
continuous  and  monotonous  sounds  of  native  music. 

On  the  fourth  morning  the  Carnival  was  over  and 
1  dissipated,  savage-looking  Tzendal  named  Villa- 
franca  appeared  at  the  convent  wall,  and  volunteered 
to  act  as  my  guide  to  Tumbald  and  Palenque.  The 
necessary  arrangements  were  made  to  secure  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duties.  The  mule  was  brought  out 
of  the  quadrangle  and  we  were  soon  ready  to  start.  I 
was  warned  that  the  paths  over  the  sierras  were  in 
a  bad  condition,  and  that  many  difficulties  would 
have  to  be  overcome  in  passing  through  the  forests. 


An  Indian  steam  bath. — Tumbald. — Sierras  and  Forests, — S 
Pedro. — Desertion  or  guide. — Alguazils. — Construction  of  Indian 
huts. — Habits  of  Indians. — Cargadores. — Crossing  a  Rivet.— 
Forests  bejond  San  Pedro. — Powers  of  endurance  of  Indians. 
— Arrival  at  San  Domingo  del  Palenque. 


The  base  of  the  sierra  whose  summit  we  had  to  ■ 
reach  Ijetbie  night,  was  about  two  leagues  from  Yaj- 
aliHi.  After  having  ridden  that  distance  I  expected 
to  see  some  indications  of  Turabald,  but  not  beiny 
able  to  make  out  anything,  I  asked  Villafranca  where 
it  was.  He  pointed  upwards  towards  the  sky,  and  said 
"  En  el  mibe,  (in  the  cloud)  Senor."  In  effect  it  was 
just  possible  to  see  the  church  amongst  the  clouds 
which  were  sweeping  over  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
Cordilleras. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  passed  in  making 
the  ascent,  which  was  a  steep  and  continuous  rise 
for  over  three  leagues.  In  the  afternoon,  when  we 
had  attained  to  a  considerable  height,  we  left  below 
us  the  bright  and  sunny  daylight,  and  entered  into 
the  region  of  cloud-land.  Tiie  weather  became  cold 
and  gloomy,  and  as  we  approached  TumbaU  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  see  our  way  for  we  were  moving 
in  a  dark  fog.  Near  the  outskirts  of  the  hamlet  we 
passed  close  to  a  structure  of  an  unusual  shape,  not 
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unlike  an  oven.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  it 
was  used  by  Indians  in  time  of  sickness  and  was 
practically  a  steam  bath.  The  methods  of  using  it 
were  similar  to  those  adopted  by  many  of  the  tribes  in 
North  America.  The  patient  finds  inside  a  supply 
of  water  to  generate  steam.  Heated  stones  are 
passed  in  from  outside  and  these  he  drops  into 
the  water.  This  system  is  said  to  be  efficacious 
in  the  disorders  to  which  men  living  amongst  the 
Cordilleras  are  subject,  and  which  are  probably 
caused  by  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. It  was  strange  to  see  amongst  these  remote 
sierras  a  practice  which  seemed  to  establish  the  fact 
that  there  were  links  connecting  these  Mexican 
Indians  with  the  Dakotas  in  North  America,  the 
natives  of  Hawaii,  and  the  Maoris  in  the  distant 
islands  of  New  Zealand. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  walls  of  the  convent  it 
was  evident  that  there  was  a  general  state  of  com- 
motion without  and  within.  Some  event  had  hap- 
pened, the  nature  of  which  I  was  unable  to  ascertain. 
The  precincts  were  crowded  with  numerous  groups 
of  Indians  and  Ladinos.  The  priest  was  living  in 
a  large  shed.  The  quadrangle  was  apparently  used 
as  a  farmyard  and  was  filled  with  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  turkeys  and  fowls,  all  wandering  about  at 
theu-  own  free  will,  and  causing  an  indescribable 
disturbance.  The  mists  were  so  thick  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  make  anything  out  clearly. 

Inside  the  shed  the  state  of  affairs  was  equally 
confusing.  Men,  women  and  children  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparing  to  pass  the  night  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  roof,  and  were  choosing  their  sleeping 


|Jaoea.  As  h  was  otBusmry  to  find  room  vitboiit 
dday.  I  told  Villafruiea  to  hang  my  hammock  to  the 
xafleis  as  near  to  the  fire  as  possible^  We  then  went 
oat  and  tethered  the  mole  upon  a  level  open  space 
beyond,  which  we  thought  to  be  convenient  for  the 
pnrpoee,  but  the  cknids  were  so  dense  that  we  oould 
not  see  what  we  were  doing.  After  some  further 
trouble,  supplies  of  forage  and  warer  were  obtained, 
and  placed  within  the  mule's  reach.  We  then  re- 
tomed  Ui  the  shed  within  which  the  priest  was  en- 
deavouring to  find  suitaUe  quarters  fto-  his  muaerous 
visitora- 

Later  in  the  evening  we  were  joined  by  a  young 
couple  who  had  just  been  married,  and  wanted  shel- 
ter. It  happened  that  there  was  an  Indian  bedstead 
available  and  this  together  with  two  extemporized 
piUows  was  place«l  at  their  disposal.  When  it  became 
night,  we  sat  round  the  lire  and  cooked  our  suppers, 
and  then  sleeping  mats  were  uiiri.>IIt-d  and  spread 
upon  the  ground.  The  Cura  placed  his  mat  near 
the  fire,  beneath  my  hammock-  Amongst  the  crowd 
were  several  young  mothers  who  had  their  infants 
with  them.  These  little  creatures  were  duly  at- 
tended to  and  their  wants  supplied.  The  mothers 
then  proceeded  to  roll  them  up  tightly  in  swaddling 
clothes  untd  only  their  heads  were  visible.  They 
were  afterwards  placed  in  a  row  against  the  wall, 
where  they  looked  like  diminutive  Egyptian  mimi- 
mies,  their  large  round  eyes  staring  at  us  in  a  meet 
unmeaning  manner.  When  all  these  various  ar- 
rangements were  completed  the  doors  were  closed. 

What  happened  during  the  night  I  do  not  know, 
but  upon  awaking  in  the  morning  I  found  that  I 
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was  alone  and  that  the  shed  was  empty.  All  the 
numerous  inmates  of  the  previous  night  had  de- 
parted. I  turned  out  of  my  hammock  and  joined  the 
Cura  who  was  walking  in  front  of  his  ruined  con- 
vent. He  said  he  would  accompany  me  for  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  sierra,  to 
look  at  the  world  around  and  beneath  us. 

The  clouds  had  disappeared,  the  sun  had  risen 
brightly  above  the  eastern  horizon,  the  sky  was  blue, 
the  air  felt  pure  and  exhilarating,  and  the  view  was 
magnificent.  Not  only  did  we  command  range  upon 
range  of  these  Cordilleras,  but  there  were  also  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  valleys  below  us.  Beyond, 
looking  northwards,  were  the  savannahs  and  the 
tropical  lowlands  near  Palenque ;  and  in  the  far 
distance  the  sunlight  was  flashing  upon  the  calm 
waters  of  the  Laguna  de  Terminos. 
-  Near  at  hand  were  groups  of  wild-looking  Indians 
watching  our  movements.  The  Cura  said  he  be- 
lieved they  belonged  to  the  Maya  race,  and  were 
allied  to  the  tribes  that  occupied  Yucatan.  In  their 
appearance  they  were  like  the  Tzendales  near 
Bachajon.  They  were  strongly  built  men,  rather 
low  in  stature,  and  very  dark  in  colour  ;  their  eyes 
had  peculiarly  rounded  orbits,  and  their  long  black 
hair  was  cut  square  over  the  forehead.  They  spoke 
a  language  which  sounded  very  rough  and  abrupt. 
The  Cura  observed  that  the  Indians  dwelling 
amongst  the  mountains  were  daily  becoming  neg- 
lected, and  that  they  were  left  entirely  free  to  follow 
their  own  beliefs  and  customs.  In  consequence  of 
there  being  no  regular  stipend  for  the  clergy,  it  had 
become  impossible  to  maintain  a  sufficient  number 
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of  priests  to  carry  out  the  duties.  He  had  to  superin- 
tend the  parishes  at  Tumbald,  San  Pedro,  Palenque 
and  the  districts  around  Las  Playas,  near  the  river 
Usamacinta,  and  therefore  he  could  not  attend 
personally  to  the  numerous  and  scattered  Indians 
placed  under  his  charge. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  convent,  Villafranca  came 
to  me  and  reported  that  the  mule  was  ready  and  that  I 
he  had  got  his  machete  sharpened  in  order  to  | 
clear  away  any  branches  or  brushwood  that  we 
might  find  to  be  obstructing  the  track.  He  added 
to  his  pick  some  part  of  the  weights  carried  by  the 
mule,  its  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  be  as  free 
as  possible,  to  push  her  way  through  the  woods,  and 
we  I'eiluceil  the  quantities  of  food  and  other  neces- 
saries to  the  lowest  amount  practicable.  A  young 
Mexican  who  was  going  to  the  sea-coast  came  with 
us  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  forest.  He  then 
tolil  nu»  that  ht^  should  not  attempt  to  go  through 
it  witli  Ills  clothes  on.  so  he  sti>pped  and  stripped 
{o  tlu*  skin,  and  tied  his  clothes  up  in  a  hundle 
wlueli  lie  tastened  to  the  top  of  his  head.  He 
was  a  white  man  of*  mixed  descent  and  in  his  action 
he  shv>\\ed  some  eltMnents  of*  the  nature  of  his  remote 
Indian  ancestrv.  He  ran  rapidlv  to  the  front. 
l^hniLTed  intv>  the  torest  like  a  lithe  athletic  young 
savai;t\  and  was  sv»ou  out  o\  siij^ht. 

A^  it  wa^  not  pv^ssihle  to  ride  1  dismounted,  and 
we  ht^an  to  ileM\M;d  tiie  steep  sides  of  the  mountain. 
It  wMx  \,  r\  iiavii  work.  Villatranca  led  the  way.  1 
follow etl  vdov,^  t^^  ivi^M.  iuMdiiii:  the  halter  at  its  full 
Iru^th  topitwov.:  tiie  r.-rJie  a>  she  slippe<l  forwanl 
l\o\n   l-illm^^   \;;v^:.  me.       Tiiis   manner  ot*  protrression 
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was  made  difficult  by  the  obstinate  conduct  of  the 
mule.  She  would  occasionally  attempt  to  choose  her 
own  way  and  go  the  wrong  side  of  a  tree,  and  as  no 
energy  expended  in  trying  to  get  her  back  was  of  any 
use,  I  had  always  to  yield  and  to  follow  her  round 
the  trunk.  Upon  one  occasion  she  got  away  into 
the  forest  and  was  nearly  lost.  The  guide  at  once 
threw  off  his  pack  and  went  after  her. 

The  instincts  of  an  Indian  were  apparent  in  his 
proceedings.  He  carefully  marked  every  step  of  his 
advance  through  the  dense  undergrowth  by  cutting 
down  small  branches  of  the  trees  and  placing  them 
on  the  line  of  his  track.  He  also  here  and  there, 
but  always  on  the  left  hand  side,  cut  notches  in  the 
trees  or  bent  some  twigs  backwards.  After  a  few 
minutes  interval  he  returned  triumphantly  with  the 
mule,  and  after  this  experience  I  took  care  not  to 
allow  the  halter  to  leave  my  hands  again. 

The  fatigues  of  the  day  were  beyond  description. 
I  had  been  prepared  to  expect  difficulties  from  the 
steepness  of  the  ascents  and  descents  and  the  growth 
of  the  underwood,  but  there  were  other  obstacles 
which  were  previously  unknown.  Our  track  was 
constantly  barred  by  creepers  which  crossed  from 
tree  to  tree  in  festoons  hke  thick  ropes.  They 
hung  loosely  in  bends  and  bights  in  every  conceiv- 
able shape,  but  usually  they  swept  the  ground  in 
semicircles.  Others  were  hanging  in  graceful  loops 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  so  that  the 
mule  was  unable  to  pass  under  them.  There  were 
also  miry,  swampy  places  in  which  the  mule  some- 
times sank  to  an  almost  dangerous  depth.  But 
what  I  found  to  be  the  most  serious  trial  was  the 
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In  if.*:  tt^tnaug  I  <ii*c»>T.eT«i  that  liuring  thenigtit 
oiv  ^aiiie  had  d««t«L  PoshUt  acme  accident  oiaT 
bar«  haf*p«Mwl  to  him,  bat  in  mr  opinkn  his  cou- 
doflt  wa*  a  deliberate  act  of  desertiotL  I  reported 
th*f  csw^i-  ininw<]iately  to  the  Maestro,  but  YiUaftanca 
c<Mld  rirjt  bff  found  and  I  never  saw  him  again.  It 
»■:*>.  M]p|,.«-<I  t!iat  ti'-  f'luiid  tht^  wi-rk  and  fatigue  of 
lilt-  tiny  ^«iter  than  he  had  expected,  and  was  not 
willitj^  to  make  his  way  on  the  morrow  through  the 
wpially  denHe  forests  between  San  Pedro  and  Pal- 
crwpit;.  If  thitt  surmise  was  correct  his  view  of  the 
HJtuatioti  was  quite  intelligible,  but  as  I  did  not 
atUHiihtr  that  an  act  of  this  kind  should  remain  un- 
puiiishfMl,  I  arranged  with  the  Maestro  that  a  letter 
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rom  me   should  be  dispatched   to   Yajalon   where 
ihe  man  had  been  hired. 

I  wrote  to  the  Presbitero  Macal  an  account  of  the 
lesertion  and  requested  him  to  bring  the  case  to  the 
lotice  of  the  alcalde,  in  order  that  Villafranca  should 
•eceive  a  punishment  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
)f  the  country,  and  that  he  should  be  deprived  of 
lis  wages  which  had  been  left  in  the  Presbitero's 
jharge.  I  also  requested  that  this  money  should  be 
^ven  to  any  of  hiadeserving  or  distressed  parishioners, 
[n  justice  however  to  this  Tzendal,  it  should  be  noted 
}hat  he  did  not  rob  me.  I  found  everything  care- 
\illy  piled  up  in  a  corner  of  the  shed  ;  saddle,  clothes,, 
•ug  and  the  remains  of  the  provisions  sufficient  for 
)ne  day.  The  mule  was  safely  tethered  outside  the 
loor. 

I  was  thus  placed  in  a  very  insecure  position  and 
lad  to  rely  entirely  upon  my  own  resources.  The 
lamlet  was  surrounded  in  all  directions  by  sierras 
md  forests,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
)f  the  mountain  passes.  With  regard  to  food  I 
jould  manage  very  well  as  I  was  able  to  make  a 
ire  and  was  prepared  to  make  the  provisions 
Bst  for  more  than  one  day  if  necessary,  but  in  other 
respects  I  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  good 
wSi  of  the  San  Pedro  Indians  about  whom  very  little 
ivas  known,  but  who  were  considered  to  be  untrust- 
«rorthy. 

The  Maestro  declared  that  he  would  do  all  that  was 
n  his  power  to  assist  me,  and  promised  that  he  would 
ret  a  guide  who  would  go  with  me  to  Palenque. 
But  he  said  that  he  could  not  find  a  man  at  once, 
wad  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  I  should  stop  in 
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the  convent  initil  the  foUowhig  day.      In  some 
spects  I  was  not  sorry  to  be  detained,  for  I  was  tl 
enabled  to  have  some  spare  time  to  see  something 
the    habits  of  life  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  t 
isolated  village,  so  singularly  placed  in  the   heart 
these    remote    Cordilleras.      I    observed    that    1 
Maestro  maintained  towards  those  who  were  pla< 
under  his  rule  a  dignified  and  reserved  manner, 
was  supported  in  his  authority  by  two  alcaldes,  a 
two  alguazils  who  were  Indians  elected  annually 
these   posts.      The    alguazils  wore  suitable    dres 
and  ])erformed  regular  police  duties,   walking  at 
tervals  about   the  village,   carrying  long  wands 
office.     It  was  also  their  custom  to  visit  the  Maes 
occasionally,   attend  to  his  wants,  and  render  si 
personal  service  as  he  required.     In  obedience  to 
directions,  they  obtained  for   me  supplies    of  ma 
and  water  for  the  nmle,  and  tortillas  and  beans 
nivsdf,   and   tlius    I     was   able   to  cook    a    toleia 
breakfast. 

DuiMni:'  tli(*  (lav  I  wandei'tnl  aiuonirst  the  b 
within  and  nvnv  the  hamlet  in  order  to 
soiiietliinii'  of  the  riati\'es  who  lived  in  them  a 
were  said  to  follow  the  ancient  customs  and  hal 
of  (loniestie  life.  Near  the  borders  of  the  s; 
annali  some  Indians  were  building;  a  larjjfe  1 
and  1  ol)sei'ved  a  method  of  construction  whi 
altlionirh  absolntelv  the  reverse  of  anv  svsteni  tl 
1  had  ])revionsly  known,  was  most  suitable  for  th 
wants.  In  the  Hrst  [)lace  the  I'oof  is  built.  T 
when  completed,  looks  like  an  optMi  thatched  si 
resting  U])on  u])riij^ht  poles.  Th(»  eaves  are  l)roui 
down  low,  but  sutHcitMitlv  hi^^h    to   enable  a  man 
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oderate  height  to  pass  under  them  without  stoop- 
g.  When  the  roof  is  considered  firm  and  secure, 
le  four  walls  inclosing  the  room  are  made.  They 
•e  usually  constructed  of  crossed  laths  and  sticks, 
id  thickly  plastered  over  with  a  kind  of  mud  which 
iS  a  good  binding  consistence. 
The  walls  are  raised  until  they  reach  within  a 
lort  distance  from  the  slope  of  the  roof,  a  sufficient 
)ace  being  left  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  The  size 
'  the  hut  and  the  height  of  the  walls  are  determined 
J  the  width  and  slope  of  roof  A  few  rough  cross 
>les  are  placed  across  the  top  of  the  walls  for  the 
irpose  of  hanging  up  any  household  goods,  and 
>metimes  at  one  end  some  of  these  poles  are  placed 
ose  together  so  as  to  form  a  platform,  where  bags 
'  maize  and  other  farm  produce  are  kept  or  dried, 
i^hen  the  roof  is  wide  and  the  overhanging  eaves  are 
•w  there  is  an  agreeable  and  well  shaded  space  out- 
de  the  main  hut,  where  the  Indians  rest  during  the 

ay* 

As  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge  from  a  passing 
3servation  the  Indians  at  San  Pedro  seemed  to  be 

contented  race.  They  cultivated  their  milpas  or 
)m  fields  sufficiently  to  get  enough  to  supply  them 
ith  maize  bread  and  pozole,  and  at   most  of  the 


♦  The  method  of  building  their  huts  varies  amongst  different 
ibes,  but  the  general  principles  are  much  the  same.  I  have 
issed  many  hours  of  the  day  and  night  within  them,  and 
Dticed  their  practical  convenience  in  tropical  climates ;  and 
though,  according  to  civilised  ideas  of  comfort,  there  is  much 
lat  is  wanting,  yet  for  the  purposes  of  the  simple  and  solitary 
ves  of  these  shy  and  inoffensive  Indians,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
^ntrive  any  shelter  more  suitable  for  their  requirements. 
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ts  thei-e  were  fowls  and  a  few  pigs.  The  women 
.ooiiied  in  some  form  of  household  work,  and  much 
if  their  time  was  occupied  in  grinding  the  niaize  to 
lake  tortillaa.  At  this  village,  as  in  others  chiefly 
ihabited  by  Indians,  there  was  an  absence  of  any 
luman  sounds.     In  the  interior  of  the  liuts,  as  also 

itside  them,  all  the  occu])ation8  of  life  were  pt^r- 

■meJ  in  silence.  In  the  evening,  when  the  meu 
returned  home  from  their  work,  there  was  the  saiue 

inner    of  moving  about    without    noise.      There 

peared  to  be  also  an  absence  of  all  intei-est  iii 
I'nat  was  happening  around  them,  which  gave  au 
iement  of  sadness  to  the  scene.     Their  Uvea  seem 

'  be  jiassed  in  a   state  of  quiet   melancholy  and 

tlessness, 

This  condition  of  the  Indians  is  pi-actically  the 
.-^ame  thi-oughout  this  pai"t  of  Central  Ameiica.  Tlie 
problem  of  existence  is  worked  out  in  ite  lowest 
terms.  It  cannot  however  be  Raid  that  they  live  in 
want  and  poverty,  because  tliey  have  no  wants. 
They  exist,  and  are  apparently  content  to  exist,  In 
the  state  in  which  they  find  tliemselves  placed. 
The  bare  ground,  a  thatched  roof,  bedstead,  a  few 
mats,  some  firewood,  and  a  small  store  of  maize 
suffice  for  the  necessities  of  their  lives.  Their  sub- 
missive natures  assent  to  these  conditions  and  they 
seem  to  accept  their  fate  with  passive  resignation. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  shed  In  the  evening,  I 
found  that  it  was  enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  a  busy, 
loud-voiced  Spaniard  named  Don  Pepe  Ortiz.  He 
informed  me  that  he  was  travelling  from  Oaxaca 
towards  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Campeachy  with  a 
cargo   of  tobacco.     He    had    with    him    a    band  of 
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cargadores  to  carry  the  bales.  He  ako  employed 
for  his  own  personal  use  a  man  of  great  strength 
to  carry  him  in  places  where  he  could  not  ride 
a  mule.  The  direction  of  his  journey  over  the 
sierras  was  for  some  distance  the  same  as  my  own, 
and  he  proposed  that  we  should,  without  delay, 
make  arrangements  for  crossing  a  river  which  occa- 
sionally was  difficult  to  pass  over.  I  had  not  heard 
that  there  was  a  stream  of  any  importance  in 
our  way,  and  I  asked  Don  Pepe  to  do  what  was 
expedient.  Accordingly  he  sent  on  an  Indian  to 
order  several  canoes  to  be  in  readiness  for  us  on  the 
following  morning. 

At  sunrise  my  new  guide  Josd  arrived  and  we  all 
started  together.  After  riding  about  a  league  we 
reached  the  bank  of  a  river,  called  the  San  Pedro, 
which  we  found  to  be  a  deep  stream  about  three 
hundred  yards  wide.  The  passage  was  not  made 
without  difficulties,  chiefly  caused  by  the  conduct 
of  the  mules,  when  they  reached  the  opposite  bank, 
which  was  very  steep.  The  canoes  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  I  selected  one  which  seemed  to  be 
convenient  for  the  moderate  weights  to  be  carried. 
The  mule  was  fastened  by  the  halter  to  the  stem  of 
the  canoe,  and  swam  across  with  e^se,  but  she  ob- 
stinately refused  to  go  on  shore  at  the  proper  land- 
ing place,  and  consequently,  after  several  unavailing 
attempts,  I  allowed  her  to  go  free  and  choose  for 
herself  She  swam  down  with  the  current  for 
about  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  with  much  good 
judgment  she  selected  her  own  spot  and  scrambled 
safely  up  the  bank. 

After  having  successftdly  accomplished  my  cross- 
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ing,  I  watched  the  movements  of  Don  Pepe  aad  his 
men  in  their  canoes.  It  was  a  picturesque  sceae, 
but  it  was  within  two  hours  of  midday  before  we 
were  all  established  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river.  We  then  commenced  the  dreaded  ascent  about 
which  many  warnings  had  been  given  to  me.  It  was 
a  steep  climb  for  five  long  leagues  and  it  was  nearly 
sunset  when  we  reached  the  summit.  We  stopped 
for  the  night  in  a  small  shed  which  sheltered  us 
from  the  dew. 

Don  Pepe's  Indians  arrived  after  us  and  insisted 
upon  lighting  a  large  fire  just  outside  the  hut,  with 
the  object  they  said  of  keeping  away  tigers,  and 
kept  it  burning  like  a  bfinfii'e  as  long  as  it  was  dark. 
At  daylight  Jos6  and  myself  and  mule  began  the 
descent  of  the  opposite  slope  of  the  sierra.  I  Iiad 
been  told  that  we  should  find  this  part  of  tlu- 
journey  very  arduous,  but  it  exceeded  in  difficulty 
anything  that  I  had  imagined. 

The  track,  or  opening  through  the  trees  had 
almost  disappeared,  and  we  had  to  make  our  oi.vii 
way  between  detached  masses  of  sharp,  angular  rocks. 
Frequently  it  was  necessary  to  scramble  over  them 
or  to  slide  down  them,  and  it  occasionally  seemed  to 
me  that  we  were  going  at  random  down  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  But  what  made  our  progress  more  than 
usually  diflacult  was  the  fact  that,  in  several  places, 
decaying  trunks  of  large  trees  had  fallen  across  our 
path,  and  as  it  was  not  practicable  to  get  the 
mule  over  them,  we  were  obliged  to  diverge  into  the 
forest  to  pass  round  them.  When  it  was  thuB 
necessary  to  quit  our  line  of  direction,  Jos^  would 
instantly  draw  his  machete  and  mark  our  movements 
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by  cutting  down  branches,  so  as  to  secure  the  means 
of  retreat  to  our  starting  point,  in  case  we  failed  to  find 
the  path  again.  I  was  quite  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  action.  It  was  astonishing  to  find  how 
in  a  few  seconds  in  a  dense  forest  and  amongst  thick 
growth  of  underwood  and  creepers  all  knowledge  of 
direction  seems  to  be  lost. 

The  length  of  this  precipitous  descent  was  a  little 
more  than  five  miles,  and  we  took  four  hours  to  accom- 
plish the  distance.  During  that  time  I  never  saw  a 
glimpse  of  the  sky,  although  I  knew  that,  above 
the  trees,  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly. 

In  the  forenoon  we  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Nopd,  which  ran  at  the  base  of  the  sierra,  and  halted 
there  to  rest.  We  then  passed  over  the  river,  and 
pushed  or  cut  our  way  through  two  leagues  of  dense 
forest  and  thick  brushwood.  There  were  also 
several  small  streams  with  low  but  steep  and 
slippery  banks  that  had  to  be  crossed.  Finally  we 
reached  and  forded  the  river  Michol.  The  worst 
was  then  over,  and  we  emerged  from  the  forest  and 
saw  before  us  a  savannah  where  we  decided  to  encamp. 
I  obtained  a  slight  shelter  under  the  sloping  roof 
of  a  little  open  hut,  which  had  been  left  there  by 
some  passing  Indians.  Thus  ended  a  most  fatiguing 
day. 

Don  Pepe  and  his  Indians  arrived  after  sunset 
and  encamped  near  us.  The  methods  adopted  by 
these  Indians  when  preparing  to  pass  the  night  upon 
an  open  savannah  were  instructive.  In  the  first 
instance  they  placed  upon  the  ground  a  quantity  of 
broad  dry  leaves  to  protect  them  firom  the  damp 
grass.     They  then  dispersed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
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the  adjacent  forest  resotuided  with  the  noise  of  the 
blows  made  by  their  machetes.  They  returned 
bearing  loads  of  firewood  urid  also  several  strong 
forked  branches.  These  they  sharpened  at  one  end 
and  fixed  into  the  earth  near  the  camping  place 
to  form  supports  to  carry  the  bales  of  tobacco.  In 
this  manner  the  cargo  was  raised  abont  three  feet, 
juid  thns  they  carried  out  the  invariable  rule  of 
Indians  who  never  leave  anything  upon  the  groimd 
at  night.     They  then  lighted  a  large  fire. 

There  were  characteristics  with  i-espect  to  these 
Oaxaca  Indians,  which  I  bad  already  observe*!  mi 
the  previous  day,  but  wliich  more  particularly  came 
under  my  notice  upon  this  occasion.  They  hmlgone 
tlu'ough  a  long  day's  work  of  most  severe  labour, 
mid  yet  upon  settUjig  down  for  the  night's  rest  they 
neither  ate  any  food  or  drank  any  water.  My 
guides,  who  were  not,  like  these  men,  trained 
to  eaiTV  gn;at  weights  fi>r  considerable  distances, 
were  also  able  to  live  upon  very  small  quantities  of 
food  and  never  seemed  to  be  tired  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  journey. 

It  was  the  custom  of  each  Indian  before  leaving 
his  home  to  provide  himself  with  a  small  quantity  of 
a  substance  called  pozole,  which  was  prepared  for 
him  by  bis  wife.  This  was  usually  made  in  the 
following  manner.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  maize  was 
partly  boiled,  until  the  grain  could  be  easily  removed 
from  the  husks.  These  softened  grains  were  then 
ground  upon  the  metatl  or  grindstone  until  a  thick 
paste  was  made.  This  was  either  put  into  a  little 
bag  or  rolled  up  in  a  green  leaf.  This  paste  was 
the  principal  part  of  the  food  that  was  carried,  but 
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sometimes  the  wives  gave  their  husbands  a  supply 
of  tortillas.  To  make  these,  the  grains  of  maize, 
after  being  slightly  boiled,  are  put  upon  the  metatl, 
and  rolled  out  into  a  very  thin  pancake ;  this  is 
taken  off  the  stone  and  put  upon  a  large  leaf  and 
made  into  a  round  shape.  It  is  then  placed  upon 
a  pan  and  held  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  fire, 
until  it  is  properly  baked,  when  it  becomes  a  tor- 
tilla. With  a  few  of  these  and  his  scant  store  of 
pozole  an  Indian  always  considers  himself  to  be 
amply  provisioned  until  he  returns  to  his  village  or 
secluded  country  hut. 

My  guides  took  their  principal  meal  about  noon. 
A  portion  of  the  paste  was  taken  out  of  the  leaf 
and  placed  upon  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  a  small 
quantity  of  water  was  then  mixed  with  it  until 
it  became  slightly  fluid  and  then  it  was  eaten.  In 
the  evening  they  usually  took  more  pozole  and  a 
tortilla,  after  which  they  would  drink  some  water 
mixed  with  enough  of  the  pozole  to  make  it  become 
the  colour  and  consistency  of  thin  milk.  In  this 
manner  they  avoided  drinking  pure  cold  water. 
This  was  the  daily  food  of  my  Indians,  upon  which 
they  could  go  long  journeys  carrying  considerable 
weights,  and  they  never  appeared  to  be  tired.* 

The  cargadores  are  trained  fi:*om  boyhood  to  carry 
heavy  burdens  over  gi-eat  distances.  Don  Pepe, 
expected  them  to  travel  eight  leagues  a  day.     But 


*  I  had  previously  observed  when  travelling  in  the  Cyrenaica 
in  the  regions  around  Cyrene,  that  the  Bedouins  could  perform 
B.  long  da/s  hard  work  and  subsist  upon  a  few  handfuls  of  grains 
of  wheat  moistened  with  water. 


wlieu  carrying  lighter  load-s  they  will  sometimes 
travel  for  aeveral  consecutive  days  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  forty  English  miles  a  day.  When  the  cargo- 
bearers  wei-e  moWng  in  single  tiJe  with  theii-  biirdaifi, 
they  looked  like  the  Taniemes  l)earing  tribute  to 
Montezuma  as  represented  in  the  ancient  pictures. 
It  is  probable  that  these  men  were  enduring  labours 
similar  to  those  that  had  been  (Kirforraed  bv  their 
ancestors  for  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards. 

In  the  moi-ning  the  Indians  proceeded  on  their 
journey  towards  the  coast.  We  followed  a  path 
leading  in  another  direction,  through  open  and  wooded 
lowlands.  Finally  after  a  ride  of  four  leagues  we 
reached  the  savannah  up(.m  which  is  situated  the 
village  of  San  Domingo  del  Palenque. 

Never  have  I  known  a  moment  of  more  keen 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  than  that  when  Jose 
pointed  out  to  me  this  beautiful  spot.  I  had  be- 
come fatigued  by  the  hardships  of  the  previous  days, 
and  the  buoyancy  of  mind  that  was  felt  in  getting 
at  last  into  a  region  of  life  and  sunshine  cannot  be 
adequately  expressed. 

We  stopped  to  ask  where  Doctor  CoUer  lived,  and 
were  shown  the  position  of  a  low,  thatched  cottage, 
at  the  door  of  which  stood  the  only  European  living 
in  the  village.*  I  was  received  by  him  with  friendly 


•  Dr.  Coller  was  surprised  to  see  me.  It  was  supposed  that  I 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  had  come  to  Palenque  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific,  Mr.  Stephens,  my  predecessor  being  an 
American.  I  am  however  under  the  impression  that  his  com- 
panion, Mr.  Catherwood,  was  an  Englishman. 
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elcome.     My  hammock  was  placed  under  the  shade 

■  the  projecting  thatch.  The  mule  was  set  free  to 
Binder  at  will  amongst  the  plains,  and  I  was 
Ivised  to  take  twenty-four  hours  complete  rest.  On 
le  following  forenoon  I  made  arrangements  for  pro- 
eding  to  the  ruins,  and  a  few  Indians  were  sent 
lere  to  open  the  path,  and  to  clear  the  inner  courts 
*  the  palace  from  weeds  and  brushwood. 

San  Domingo  del  Palenque  is  placed  upon  a  rising 
•assy  slope  studded  with  fine  trees.  The  church  was 
ruins  and  roofless.  The  population  consisted 
defly  of  Ladinos.  The  Indians  lived  in  secluded 
aces  near  the  out-skirts,  where  they  cultivated 
.eir  milpa^  or  cornfields.  There  was  a  chaxm  about 
is  sunny  fertile  savannah  and  the  simple  habits  of 
e  of  its  inhabitants,  which  must  be  attractive  to 
en  of  sensitive  temperaments.  The  land  is  fertile, 
>rn  is  abundant,  and  cattle,  horses  and  mules 
ander  over  the  green  pastures  in  freedom. 
It  was  an  unusual  series  of  circumstances  that  had 
kused  Dr.  Coller  to  settle  for  life  in  this  remote 
irt  of  the  world.    He  told  me  that  he  was  a  native 

■  Switzerland  and  was  bom  at  Zurich.  He  was 
lucated  in  that  city  but  completed  his  studies  at 
erhn.  Much  of  his  early  life  was  passed  in  different 
>untries.  About  ten  years  before  my  arrival,  he  felt 
wish  to  see  Palenque  and  found  his  way  to  this 
jgion  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Upon 
caching  the  village  he  was  fascinated  by  its  beau- 
fill  situation,  its  repose  and  its  proximity  to  the 
icient  ruins  in  which  he  felt  the  strongest  interest. 
[e  found  that  the  Ufe  at  San  Domingo  had  an 
itraction  for  him  which  he  did  not  wish  to  resist, 


*I)c.  Colkrs  IflK  M  SiB  DonBgO  <ld  Falraqoe  vas  nM  a 
Mic  of  LinM>  fcl  pwhiitp  ife  bes  ^ooibI  br  Ga  BUs  were 
kes  is  Urn  aiadL  faAndAoc  ac  aan  otbers  vfao,  if  they  saw 
atfanieSasIanrkiB  AeBoaAofibrcii.  wotddconcnrvith 
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was  a  bright  tropical  morning  when  we  mounted 

\par  horses  and  followed  the  narrow  path  leading  to 

;]|Uenque.     After  riding  for  a  league  through  woods, 

faTannahs,  and  cornfields,  we  reached  and  crossed 

tlie  river  Michol. 

As  we  approached  the  ruins,  the  forest  was  so 
thick  that  we  were  not  able  to  see  anything  beyond 
the  track  which  had  been  cleared  for  us  by  our  men. 
At  a  distance  of  about  three  Spanish  leagues  from 
San  Domingo,  we  came  to  the  borders  of  a  small 
nuining  stream.  Dr.  Coller  stopped  and  said  that 
mt  this  point  we  should  dismount,  as  we  had  arrived 
at  our  destination.  We  then  went  up  a  steep  slope, 
col  the  summit  of  which  I  could  see  dimly,  the  pillars 
and  ruined  roof  of  the  **  Palace." 

Our  Indians  met  us  at  the  entrance.  They  had 
already  cleared  the  brushwood  which  had  overgrown 
the  quadrangles,  and  had  removed  all  that  interfered 


with  any  exploriug  work  that  they  thought  we  might 
wish  to  carry  out.  The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation 
was  surprising,  la  one  of  the  open  courts  we 
observed  a  large  plant  which  we  found  to  be  a  species 
of  arum.  The  leaves  were  of  an  extmordinary  size, 
and  averaged  four  feet  six  inches  long  by  thi-ee  feet 
six  inches  wide;  the  stalks  were  over  seven  feet  high. 

The  gi-eater  part  of  the  day  was  occupied  iii 
making  a  survey  of  the  ground  plans  of  the  building, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ti-ace  them  amongst  the 
accumulations  of  fallen  ruius.  Upon  the  completion 
of  this  work,  and  after  having  made  an  examination 
of  the  series  of  small  chambers  below  the  corridors. 
it  became  evident  that  tlie  building  was  erected 
with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  monastery,  similtir 
to  those  which  were  described  by  the  hiBtoriana  of 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  as  Ijeing  dedicated  to  tlic 
use  of  the  priests  who  worshipped  and  performed 
ceremonies  at  the  shrines  of  the  L;od  Quetzjilcoatl. 
and  who,  in  addition  to  those  duties,  were  given  the 
charge  of  educating  the  children  of  the  chiefs.  They 
also  trained  those  youths  who  were  intended  to 
become  priests. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  great  stnicture  was 
called  by  its  first  discoverers  "The  Palace,"  and  that 
its  purpose  was  rendered  perplexing  by  theories  con- 
nected with  the  dwellings  of  Kings  or  Caciques. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
its  extreme  dimensions  were  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  long,  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
wide.  The  height  of  the  rectangular  mound  upon 
which  it  is  placed  has  been  variously  estimated. 
It  appears  to  have  beeu  about  twenty  feet   high. 
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Upon  the  summit  of  this  platform  was  built  with 
stone  and  mortar,  the  various  foundations  upon 
which  the  buildings  and  galleries  of  the  monastery 
were  erected.  The  base  upon  the  east  front  was 
about  ten  feet  high.  The  height  of  the  building 
may  be  estimated  to  have  been  nearly  twenty - 
four  feet.  Thus  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  whole 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  must  have  been 
approximately  fifty -four  feet.  The  architectural 
proportions  seem  to  have  been  well  designed. 

The  interior  gave  me  the  impression  of  being 
Moorish  in  its  style,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
open  inner  courts,  the  arrangement  of  the  corridors 
and  the  lavish  employment  of  stucco  ornamentation, 
brilliantly  coloured.  A  closer  investigation  into 
architectural  details  left  the  subject  in  doubt,  but 
there  still  remained  upon  the  mind  the  feeling  that 
in  some  unintelligible  manner,  the  construction  had 
been  directed  either  by  foreigners  or  by  Indians  who 
were  partly  descended  from  men  of  foreign  origin. 
The  forms  of  ancient  mosques  and  of  the  inner  courts 
and  quadrangles  of  Arabian  or  Moorish  and  Spanish 
public  buildings  were  indistinctly  recalled  to  the 
memory.  It  was  however  to  be  observed,  upon  an 
examination  of  the  methods  adopted  at  Palenque  in 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  roofs,  that  the  arches 
(if  it  is  permissible  for  that  term  to  be  applied  to 
straight  converging  slopes  covered  with  flat  coping 
stones,)  are  absolutely  exceptional  and  unlike  any 
other  arch  that  is  known.  I  was  reminded,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  ruins  of  Alatri,  near  Mycenae 
on  the  plains  of  Argos,  and  of  an  Etruscan  tomb  near 
Perugia,  but  the  system  employed  by  the  American 
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architects,  in  placing  the  cap  or  terminal  cross  stoni* 
was  essentially  ditFereut. 

In  the  ex|)loration  of  the  ruins  our  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  certain  doubtful  ptiints,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  clianibers  which  are  beneath 
the  corridore,  and  are  entered  from  the  level  of  tlie 
courts.  There  have  been  several  conjectures  i-espect- 
ing  the  purposes  of  these  cells.  1  think  that  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  used  as  dormitories.  In 
some  of  the  chambers  there  was  a  low,  wide  stone 
table,  placed  against  the  wall  at  the  end.  These 
benches  wei-e  large  flat  smooth  slabs  of  limestone 
supported  on  four  stone  legs.  In  height,  shape  and 
dimeiiaioiiK  they  were  liketlie  wooden  bedsteads  used 
by  the  Indiana  at  the  present  time. 

There  m  a  wjuare  tower  in  one  of  the  inner  courts 
whicli  must  Ixj  considered  as  the  most  singular 
structure  in  Palenque.  In  position  and  manner  of 
construction  it  is  abnormal  in  cliaracter.  It  was 
probably  intended  for  some  special  object,  after  the 
monastery  had  been  completed.  When  Captain 
Del  Rio  saw  this  tower,  in  1787,  he  estimated  its 
height  to  be  sixteen  yards.  In  1870  there  were 
heaps  of  rubble  and  fallen  stones  piled  against  the 
base,  which  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  make  exact 
measurements,  but  an  approximate  estimate  gave 
the  sides  of  the  square  near  the  base  as  twenty- 
three  feet,  and  the  height  about  forty-five  feet 
The  peculiarity  about  the  construction  is  the  fact 
that  it  consists  of  a  tower  within  a  tower.  The 
inner  structure  contains  a  steep  and  narrow  stair- 
case. Light  is  obtained  through  large  openings  in 
the    sides   of  the    outer  tower,  and    then    through 
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smaller  openings  in  the  walls  of  the  interior  one. 
The  steps  appear  to  have  led  up  to  the  top.  The 
walls  are  formed  of  rough  slabs  of  limestone 
which  had  been  thickly  coated  over  with  cement, 
portions  of  which  still  remained.  It  was  raised  to  a 
height  which  commanded  views  of  the  adjacent 
temples. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  eastern  front,  I  found 
that  the  Indians  had  slung  the  hammocks  in  the 
outer  corridor  overlooking  the  forest.  A  few  minutes 
before  sunset  we  heard  the  strange  and  beautiful 
notes  of  a  solitary  bird  singing  amongst  the  ruins. 
The  song  resembled  in  its  tone  that  of  a  thrush. 
Dr.  CoUer  said  that  the  bird  was  a  kind  of  nightin- 
gale, and  that  it  was  only  known  to  live  within  and 
around  the  Palenque  temples.  The  bird  sang  in  a 
slow,  deliberate  manner,  each  of  the  notes  having  a 
short  interval  of  time  between  them.  The  song  was 
maintained  during  the  twilight,  and  ceased  as  soon 
as  it  became  dark  and  the  night  had  begun.  It 
was  an  evening  hymn  to  the  setting  sun.  The  hoarse 
screams  and  movements  of  troops  of  monkeys  then 
disturbed  the  precincts.  These  harsh  noises  gradu- 
ally stopped,  and  as  the  night  advanced  the  forest 
became  silent.  The  moon  was  up  and  we  knew  that  it 
was  shining  brightly  above  the  trees,  but  we  could  only 
see  occasionally  its  faint  glimmer.  I  had  expected 
to  hear  the  croaking  of  frogs  or  the  sounds  of  cicadas, 
the  usual  accompaniment  to  a  tropical  evening,  but 
although  there  was  a  running  stream  of  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  mound,  these  familiar  sounds  were  absent. 

The  brushwood  covering  the  ground  was  made 
brilliant  by  numerous  fireflies.  The  light  which  shone 


FIREFIJES. 

from  these  beetles  far  exceeded  anything  of  that 
nature  that  I  had  8een  in  other  regions,  and  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  the 
Qlumioating  power.  I  sent  one  of  the  men  into  tb* 
wood  to  catch  the  largest  firefly  that  he  could  find, 
and  thitu,  after  having  made  the  corridor  dark  by 
extinguishing  our  candles,  the  insect  was  held  about 
two  inches  from  a  blank  page  of  my  note  book. 
Dr.  Coller  watched  the  experiment.  We  found  that  I 
the  light  was  steady  and  shed  a  soft  clear  phos- 
phorescent glow  over  the  (>aper.  The  lununous  power 
was  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  read  or  write  with  ease 
over  a  surface  two  inches  8<juare.  After  writing  a 
few  iiotw*  U|K>n  what  had  been  done  during  the  day 
I  added  : — 

"  Written  by  the  light  of  a  firefly  in  the  Palace,  in 
the  ruins  of  Palenque,  the  night  of  Wednesday. 
March  lOth,  1870,  the  candle  (firefly)  held  by 
Dr.  Albert  Collcr.  The  lipht  about  equal  to  that 
of  a  small  wax  candle  and  very  pure.  The  light 
rather  greenish." 

"  Dr.  A.  J.  COLLER." 

Before  turning  into  my  hammock  I  visited  the 
horses  tethered  at  the  base  of  the  mound  near  the 
stream.  They  were  much  worried  by  flies,  mosquitos, 
and  small  ticks  called  garrapitas,  which  find  their 
way  under  the  skin  and  cause  great  irritation.  In 
the  corridor,  thirty  feet  above  them,  we  were  not 
troubled  with  any  of  these  pests,  but  there  were 
numerous  bats.  The  Indians  said  that,  sometimes, 
horses  were  seriously  injured  by  bats  biting  them 
above  their  hoofs. 

In  the  morning,  uj)on  the  earliest  indications  of 
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lawn,  the  solitary  nightingale  again  began  its  song, 
ind  the  clear  staccato,  and  singularly  musical  note 
was  again  heard  amongst  the  ruins  until  sunrise, 
wrhen  it  ceased.  Thus  this  bird  sang  its  song  of 
praise  as  the  herald  of  the  day. 

At  sunrise  Dr.  CoUer  returned  to  San  Domingo, 
leaving  me  alone  at  Palenque  to  carry  out  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  mounds  and  temples,  a  work  which 
he  thought  would  be  laborious  and  oppressive.  My 
guides  were  however  well  acquainted  with  the  ruins, 
EUid  I  consequently  knew  that  I  should  be  spared  all 
unnecessary  exertion.  But  until  I  began  the  ex- 
ploration I  had  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  had  to 
be  encountered.  The  men  were  employed  in  cutting 
a  path  through  the  brushwood  and  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  do  more  than  follow  a  certain  line  of  direc- 
tion and  obtain  ideas  of  distances  by  counting  the 
number  of  paces  or  by  noting  intervals  of  time.  I 
soon  ascertained  that  with  the  means  at  my  disposal 
it  was  hopeless  to  expect  to  do  more  than  obtain  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  form  of  the 
chief  structures,  and  the  positions  of  the  mounds.  It 
was  a  serious  disappointment  to  find  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  a  thorough  examination  without 
the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  Indians  to  cut  down  the 
trees  and  clear  the  ground.  This  would  have  been  a 
work  involving  much  time  and  expenditure  and  was 
entirely  beyond  my  power.  The  forest  was  sombre, 
for  the  light  that  penetrated  through  the  trees,  was 
insufficient.  It  was  however  possible  to  obtain  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
mounds,  and  their  distances  from  the  monastery.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  inclosure  could  also  be  approxim- 
ately understood. 
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The  first  and,  with  respect  to  its  altar,  the  most 
important  building  that  I  saw,  was  that  known  hj 
the  name  of  tlie  Temple  of  the  Ci-oss.  Before  a&- 
cending  the  aides  of  the  mound  upon  which  it  stands, 
I  examined  the  formation  of  an  ancieut  causeway 
which  covered,  for  some  distance,  the  stream  near 
its  base.  I  traced  it  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  A  small  portion  was  sufliciently  preserved 
to  enable  the  system  of  construction  to  be  ascer- 
tained. It  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  confining  the  rivulet  that  ran  beneath 
it,  and  thus  to  secure  a  dry  roadway,  or  crossing, 
duruig  the  rainy  season.  It  was  stated  by  the 
Indians,  that  there  still  existed,  in  the  forest,  th« 
remains  of  a  stone  bridge.  As  far  as  I  could  under- 
stand their  description,  it  appeared  that  in  shape  it 
was  not  unlike  the  ancient  Chinese  bridges,  and  rose 
to  the  centre  by  steep  gradients. 

Alter  finishiri^^  tlie  meaMurenients  of  the  causeway 
we  began  to  ascend  the  mound.  About  halfway  up 
the  slope,  the  men  stopped  and  pointed  to  a  place 
where,  lying  with  its  face  on  the  ground,  was  the 
stone  of  the  cross.  As  this  tablet  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  investigation,  and  is  undoubtedly,  with 
respect  to  its  meaning,  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ment at  Palenque,  I  was  anxious  to  examine  it  with 
the  utmost  care.  I  directed  the  Indians  to  turn  it 
over  and  thoroughly  clean  it  from  moss  and  dirt,  so 
as  to  enable  me  to  make  a  sketch  of  it.  I  found 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  earth  upon 
the  face  of  the  stone,  parts  of  the  sculpture  were 
difficult  to  trace,  but  the  central  figures  were  quite 
distinct.     I  was  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  outline, 
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chiefly  confining  my  attention  to  the  cross,  the  bird 
surmounting  it,  and  the  dress  of  the  man,  having  in 
his  hands  what  seemed  to  be  a  child,  which  he 
was  presenting  as  a  votive  offering. 

The  bird,  with  its  long  double  tail  feathers,  was 
probably  the  representation  of  the  Quetzal,  the 
sacred  bird  of  the  Quiches,  and  thus  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  temple  in  which  this  tablet 
formed  the  centre  of  the  altar  piece,  was  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  the  god  Quetzalcoatl.  But,  judg- 
ing by  the  peculiarities  of  the  dress  worn  by  the 
principal  worshipper,  I  formed  the  opinion  that  he 
was  not,  as  has  previously  been  supposed,  a  priest 
offering  sacrifice.  The  worshippers  and  the  offerings 
have,  I  believe,  other  significations."* 

The  temple,  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  mound, 
must  have  been — when  it  was  externally  perfect — a 
^aceful  and  well  proportioned  shrine ;  but  when  I 
saw  it,  the  outer  walls  were  so  enveloped  in  binish- 
wood  and  enclosed  by  trees,  that  it  was  not  practicable 
to  do  more  than  obtain  a  conception  of  its  propor- 
tions. After  having  measured  the  length,  breadth 
ajid  height,  and  made  a  ground  plan,  I  examined  the 
interior.  A  corridor  ran  along  the  front ;  within  was 
the  chamber  which  had  contained  the  inscribed  stone 
slabs  which  formed  the  back  of  the  altar,  in  the 
centre  of  which  had  been  the  figure  of  the  cross. 
This,  and  the  right  and  left  hand  tablets,  had  been 


*  In  the  final  chapters,  xix-xx,  will  be  found  the  conclusions 
that  I  have  formed  with  regard  to  the  temple  and  tablet  of  the 
cross. 

Y 
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all  closely  joined  together  so  as  to  form  one  subject,* 
the  meaning  of  which  was  probably  explained  by 
the  hieroglyphic  characters.  The  right  hand  tablet, 
which  had  been  removed,  I  had  already  seen  at  the 
museum  in  Washington. 

After  leaving  this  sanctuary,  we  descended  the 
southern  slope  until  we  reached  the  base,  and  then 
began  to  ascend  the  adjoining  mound,  on  whose 
summit  was  another  temple.  Thus  we  proceeded 
until  we  reached  a  singular  little  structure  which 
has  been  considered  to  be  exceptional,  from  the 
fact  that  the  figure  upon  the  altar  had  been  placed 
upon  a  base  supported  by  what  are  supposed  to 
have  been  two  tigers.  I  could  only  trace  the 
remains  of  the  feet,  as  everything  within  and  with- 
out the  temple  was  in  ruins.  Following  the  direction 
of  the  quadrangular  precincts,  we  finally  crossed  over 
an  unusually  lofty  mound,  and  then  arrived  at  the 
back  or  western  face  of  the  monastery. 

We  had  completed  a  slight  survey  of  the  mounds 
and  temples  on  the  sides  of  the  inclosure,  having 
passed  successively  over  them  and  examined  the 
altars,  as  far  as  their  more  or  less  ruined  state  per- 
mitted. These  all  varied  in  their  dimensions,  but 
they  were  evidently  Iniilt  for  analagous  purposes  as 
shrines  for  the  worship  of  the  Indian  i^^^^ds.  §      There 


"^  See  frontispiece. 

§Tho  areas  occupied  by  the  temples  differed  considerably  in 
their  extent.  The  lari^est  of  them  which  I  measured  was  that  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Cross. 

Its  interior  dimensions  were  fortv-three  feet  seven  inches  Ion? 
by  twenty- five  feet  four  inches  deep  :  the  outer  walls  were  three 
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was,  however,  one  important  exception  which  requires 
to  be  noticed. 

At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  monastery — and 
connected  with  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  an  adjunct  to  the  main  building — are  the 
ruins  of  a  structure  which  has  been  considered  to 
have  been  a  temple,  but  which,  I  think,  served  for  a 
different  purpose.  It  stands  upon  a  mound  about 
forty-five  feet  high.  Its  frontage  was  found  to  be 
longer  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  temples.  In 
the  interior  there  was  no  altar,  but  the  upright  slabs 
of  stone  placed  upon  the  inner  wall  were  covered 
with  hieroglyphs.  When  the  Indians,  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Stephens,  saw  these  groups  of  char- 
acters they  declared  that  the  building  was  an  escuela 
or  schoolhouse.  Other  opinions  were  also  given, 
but  the  subject  has  not  received  any  investigation. 
I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Indians  was  cori'ect,  and  that  it  was  here  that  the  boys 
were  taught  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphic  symbols, 
aJid  were  thus  able  to  read  and  interpret  the  signs 
placed  upon  the  idols  and  altars. 

In  the  afternoon  we  re-entered  the  monastery. 
We  had  been  for  nearly  seven  hours  occupied  in 
crossing  over  the  mounds  and  clearing  a  path 
through  the  forest,  and  yet  at  no  time  did  I 
estimate  that  we  were  more  than  five  hundred  yards 
from  our  starting  point.     At  the  end  of  this  part  of 


feet  thick.  Therefore  the  ground  space  covered  by  the  building 
was  nearly  fifty  feet  in  frontage  and  a  little  more  than  thirty-one 
feet  in  depth.  Its  exterior  height  was  about  twenty  feet.  The 
measurements  of  the  temple  on  the  adjoining  pyramid  were  less. 
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the  day's  work,  I  found  tbat  I  waa  able  to  establish 
aome  deductions  respecting  the  poeitions  and  hei|^t« 
of  the  raised  platforms  and  the  character  of  the 
stone  edifices. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  Palenque  consistB  of  s 
group  of  mounds  having  buildings  upon  them  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  purposes  of  religion.  In  the 
year  1840,  Bve  of  the  mounds  had  temples  upon 
their  sumniits  which  were  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  survey  of  Captain  Antonio  Del  Rio 
was  made  in  the  year  1787,  and,  as  he  was  an 
officer  of  the  Artillery,  his  Report,  with  respect  to 
the  general  plan,  and  the  heai-ings  and  distances  of 
the  mounds  then  remaining,  may  be  accepted  as  being 
correct.  He  states  that  he  visited  the  ruins  nUled 
Caeas  de  Pledras  (stone  houses)  on  the  5th  of  May, 
and  finding  that  nothing  could  be  distinctly  made 
out  in  consequence  of  the  forest,  he  engaged  a  Uu-ge 
number  of  Indians  from  Tunibali,  who  felled  the 
trees  and  atlerwards  cleared  the  ground  by  lire,  thus 
opening  up  a  sufficient  space  to  enable  him  to  observe 
the  true  positions  of  the  mounds  and  buildings.  He 
found  that  they  were  all  contained  within  a  rec- 
tangular area,  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long 
and  three  hundred  yards  wide.  In  the  centre  was 
the  mound  upon  which  stood  the  largest  structure. 
This  was  surrounded  by  other  edifices,  "namely: 
five  to  the  northward,  four  to  the  southward,  one  to 
the  south-west,  and  three  to  the  eastward." 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  X787  there  were  thirteen 
mounds  with  buildings  upon  their  summits,  besides 
the  lat^e  platform  earthwork  upon  which  was  placed 
the  "Palace."     In  1806,  nearly  twenty  years  after- 
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wards,  the  Spanish  Government  ordered  another 
survey  to  be  made.  The  expedition  was  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  Dupaix,  who  had 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Dragoons.  He  reported 
that,  at  that  time,  eleven  temples  were  still  standing. 
Thirty-four  years  later,  Mr.  Stephens  could  only 
discover  five  temples  not  utterly  ruined.  It  is 
strange  that  in  these  short  intervals  of  time,  such 
changes  should  have  happened  amongst  monuments 
of  this  nature.  With  regard  to  this  subject,  it  is  of 
consequence  to  notice  the  statements  given  by  the 
local  authorities  who  made  the  original  discoveries 
which  led  to  the  survey  of  Del  Rio.  The  explora- 
tions were  conducted,  under  the  orders  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  Guatemala,  by  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  San  Domingo,  named 
Calderon,  aided  by  the  Government  architect,  Ber- 
nasconi.  In  their  Report,  which  was  made  only 
three  years  before  that  of  Del  Rio,  they  declared 
that  there  were  evidences  of  the  ruins  of  numerous 
houses  occupying  a  large  space  of  land  to  the  west 
of  the  temples.  Nothing  was  known  by  my  Indians 
upon  this  subject.  It  should,  however,  be  observed, 
with  respect  to  undiscovered  ruins,  that  any  rumours 
relating  to  what  may,  or  may  not,  exist  in  the  heart 
of  a  tropical  forest,  must  necessarily  be  doubtful,  for 
where  nothing  can  be  seen,  except  what  may  happen 
to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  the  path,  much  must 
be  unknown. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  ground  in  front  of  one  of  the 
temples  I  saw  a  large  and  rudely  carved  statue, 
which  in  consequence  of  its  form  and  manner  of 
sculpture  is  of  much  importance.     There  is  reason  to 


believe  that  it  was  intended  to  represeut  Qiietzalcnatl, 
an  Indian  god,  a  mythical  or  real  personage,  who.  for 
many  reasons  coiiiiected  wjtli  Palenque,  requires  to 
have  an  especial  consideration  given  to  him.  It  is  a 
diBtinctive  characteiistic  of  this  statue,  that  the 
leatuitjs  are  essentially  different  fi-om  those  of  the 
Indians  whose  figures  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  altars 
of  the  temples  and  within  the  courts  and  corridors 
of  the  monastery.  These  have  receding  tbi-eheads 
and  shaqily  defined  prominent  faces,  quite  unlike 
the  present  races  in  Central  Auienca,  but  in  a 
marked  degree  resembling  the  tribes  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  who  had  the  custom  of  Hattening 
the  heads  of  their  chikh'en. 

The  statue  by  my  measurement,  was  a  few  inches 
moi*  than  eight  feet  In  height,  exclusive  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  stone,  which  tapered  ofl'  in  such 
a  niatmer  !is  to  show  that  it  had  been  originally 
placed  upright  and  fixed  in  the  ground.  The 
feet  stood  on  a  base  upon  which  was  carved  the 
hieroglyph  which  probably  denoted  the  name.  The 
forehead  was  low  and  straight.  The  face  was  com- 
pletely different  in  type  and  expression,  from  that  of 
any  known  race  of  Indians.  The  head  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  kind  of  high  tiara.  The  left  hand 
held  in  front  of  the  figure  a  small  head,  in  the  same 
position  as  in  the  little  figure  at  Ocosingo. 

As,  after  completing  the  circuit  of  the  mounds, 
there  were  still  a  few  hours  at  my  disposal  before 
leaving  Palenque  so  as  to  reach  the  village  before 
night-fall,  I  decided  to  devote  the  time  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  certain  problems  regarding  the  age  and 
construction  of  the  buddings.     But  in  the  first  place, 
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attention  should  be  directed  to  the  maimer  in  which 
the  open  courts  within  the  monastery  are  disposed, 
and  access  is  obtained  to  the  rooms  beneath  the 
corridors.  Commencing  from  the  east  front,  there 
are  two  ranges  of  corridors  which  are  separated 
throughout  their  whole    length   by  a   strong  wall, 


r"  JI''. 


which  receives  the  thrust  of  the  two  inner  slopes 
supporting  the  roof.  There  is  only  one  entrance  or 
means  of  communication  between  them  in  the  exist- 
ing northern  portion  of  the  ruins.  The  interior  width 
of  each  of  these  galleries  is  about  seven  feet  four 
inches.     After  passing  across  them,  the  principal 


court  is  reached  and  the  floor  of  the  open  space  is 
seen  ten  feet  below,  A  wide  flight  of  large  and 
well  hewn  stone  ste[>s  leads  down  to  the  bottom, 
which  appears  to  have  been  paved  with  several 
layers  of  cement.  This  court  is  twenty-eight  paces 
wide.  The  rooms  are  entered  through  doorways  in 
the  sides  of  the  inclosing  walls.  Opposite  to  the  firet 
flight  of  Gtepa  there  are  similar  steps  leading  to  a 
second  series  of  corridors.  Passing  through  these, 
another  court  is  reached,  and  beyond  is  the  outer 
gallery  which  runs  along  the  western  side  of  the 
building.  The  total  width  of  this  cross  section  of  the 
monastery  is  appi-oximately  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  feet. 

When  wandering  amongst  these  courts,  and  look- 
ing at  the  vestiges  of  an  unknown  state  of  civilisa- 
tion, I  endeavoured  to  fonn  conclusions  with  i-egard 
to  the  purpose  and  antiquity  of  all  that  was  seen. 
The  prohlpni  Is  difficnlt  to  solvp.  It  lias  l)eeii 
surmised  that  the  temples  of  Palenque  were  erected 
during  a  period  not  exceeding  four  centuries  before 
the  Spanish  conquest.  This  opinion  was  based 
upon  what  has  been  oljserved  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  ruins,  and  the  freshness  of 
portions  of  the  colouring  of  the  stucco.  This  method 
of  estimating  comparative  antiquity  presents  some 
local  difficulties. 

The  square  tower  was  originally  faced  with  thick 
cement,  and  then  covered  with  washes  of  colour, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  walls  of  the  Teocallis  m 
the  Quiche  city  of  Utatlan  upon  which  the  faded 
coloui-s  are  still  visible.  If  the  existing  outer  coating 
was  the    only  one  that    had  been   given  it  would 
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5  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  age  of  the  tower  was 
)t  great.  But  it  happens  that  in  those  places  where 
)rtions  of  the  stucco  have  fallen,  there  have  been 
imerons  applications  of  colour,  and  therefore 
Imitting  that  the  latest  may  look  bright  and  fresh, 
is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  periods  that  may 
ive  elapsed  between  the  dates  of  successive  layers. 
Ithough  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  the 
lilding  could  not  be  ancient,  yet  a  more  careful 
lamination  left  the  subject  indeterminate.  Any 
inclusions  which  may  have  been  thought  probable 
I  account  of  the  state  of  the  walls  and  roofs 
e  equally  uncertain.     With  regard  to  this  matter 

is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  certain 
dsting  conditions. 

Inmiediately  behind  the  ruins  are  the  slopes  of  the 
3rras  which  I  traversed  on  the  way  from  Tum- 
ble.. They  are  covered  with  loose  fragments  of  the 
nestones  of  which  they  are  formed.  These  were 
e  building  materials  used  by  the  architects  of  the 
mples.  Their  small  size  and  flat  surface  were 
itable  for  the  purpose,  when  combined  with 
ortar,  the  mixing  of  which  the  Indians  well 
iderstood.  The  walls  of  the  monastery  were  made 
ith  layers  of  these  flat  stones  bound  together  with 
lantities  of  this  mortar.  The  outer  faces  were  care- 
lly  arranged  to  receive  a  thick  casing  of  cement, 
hich  was  so  hard  and  sound,  that  it  is  evident 
le  builders  must  have  had  an  accurate  knowledge 

the  best  proportions  of  the  substances  required 
r  its  composition.  The  cement  had  a  smooth  sur- 
ce  and  in  several  places  it  was  still  perfect.  The 
lours  laid  upon  it  are  red,  blue,  yellow  and  white. 
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They  appear  Ui  have  been  iiiaJe  niore  or  less  vivid 
and  varied  ui  accordance  with  what  was  thought 
necessary  to  obtain  goixl  contraste.  The  stucw 
figures  and  scrolls  were  skilfully  tlesigiied,  and  were 
coloured  in  a  manner  which  was  harmonious  and 
effective.  The  sound  state  of  the  cement  where  it  is 
sheltered  from  the  action  ol'the  rain  is  extraordinary. 
It  is  strange  that  iii  this  tropical  climate  where,  for 
half  the  year  there  are  continuous  and  heavy  rain- 
falls, the  variations  from  the  damp,  close  atmosphere 
ui  the  summer  to  the  dry  season  of  winter  should 
not  have  had  a  more  tlestructive  influence  upon 
buildings,  mainly  composed  of  rubble  and  mortar. 

In  one  instance,  that  of  the  tower,  the  astonish- 
ing growth  of  tropical  vegetation  has  Iiad  the  effect  of 
preventing  its  fall.  Thick  creepei'S  have  wound  them- 
selves like  strong  ropes  around  the  walls  and  Iwund 
them  firmly  together.  The  walls  at  the  comers  of  the 
eiitriinof.s  to  the  courts  weiv  remarkalilv  nniiijinTd. 
The  cement  was  intact,  and  this  even  in  positions 
where  it  might  have  been  expected  that.  In  a  long 
course  of  time,  in  consequence  of  being  partly 
exposed  and  partly  sheltered,  it  would  have  broken 
away  and  fallen. 

It  would  be  justifiable  to  conclude  from  these 
evidences  of  stability  that  the  buildings  are  com- 
paratively modem.  But  there  is  a  difficulty  with 
regard  to  this  assumption  which  has  to  be  considered. 
In  the  year  1525,  when  Cortes  on  his  march  from 
Mexico  to  Honduras  passed  with  his  expeditionary 
forces  within  a  few  leagues  of  this  place,  the  temples 
had  l>een  already  abandoned.  Consequently  not 
less  than  four  centuries  must  have  now  elapsed  since 
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Palenque  was  deserted.  If  then,  within  the  tropics, 
l^uildings  made  of  such  perishable  materials  have 
remained  for  that  long  period  in  a  fair  state  of  preser- 
vation, it  may  be  inferred  that  there  are  some  local 
circumstances  which  have  caused  an  exceptional 
power  of  resistance  to  the  disintegrating  action  of 
the  climate.  The  forest  may  have  afforded  some 
protection,  and  therefore  the  age  of  the  monastery 
may  be  greater  than  might  be  estimated  from  the 
condition  of  the  ruins. 

There  are,  however,  other  facts  which  are  opposed 
to  any  theories  of  great  antiquity.  The  Indians  had 
cleared,  for  my  inspection,  the  stone  steps  leading 
from  the  western  side  of  the  principal  court.  Upon 
these  were  carved  groups  of  hieroglyphs  which  were 
in  an  almost  perfect  state.  The  edges  of  the  steps 
were  unworn.  It  was  therefore  made  evident  that 
in  an  open  court,  completely  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  the  influence  of  the  tropical  rains,  inscriptions 
graven  upon  the  surface  of  these  flat  stone  slabs 
had  remained  uninjured. 

After  looking  at  the  sculptures,  and  the  coloured 
stucco  figures  which  adorned  the  piers  and  inner 
walls,  I  endeavoured  to  establish  some  standard  of 
comparison  by  which  I  might  be  able  to  form  well- 
founded  conjectures  regarding  their  age.  I  thought 
of  various  ruins  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  then  of 
those  belonging  to  later  periods  in  Italy  and  Great 
Britain,  but  there  were  such  essential  differences  in 
the  materials  used,  and  the  influences  of  the  atmos- 
phere, that  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  any 
assured  conclusions.  Opinions  formed  upon  the  results 
of  an  examination  of  the  temples  on  the  mounds 
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would  be  equally  uiisatisfactoiy,  for  some  of  tbem, 
especially  in  their  interiors,  were  in  a  comparatively 
good  condition,  others  were  in  ruins.  But,  there  are 
proofs  of  a  moderate  antiquity.  The  lintels  that 
once  supported  the  walls  over  the  doorways  and 
othei-  ojjenings  have  completely  disappeared.  In  only 
one  Instance,  which  came  under  my  notice,  were  there 
any  signs  of  the  thick,  hard  beams  of  zapote  wood 
which  had  been  employed  for  that  purpose,  A  broad 
lintel  in  the  monastery  had  letl  its  impress  upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  wall  which  had  weighed  down- 
wards upon  it.  The  marks  of  the  fibre  and  the  shape 
of  the  lintel  were  clearly  defined  upon  the  mortar. 
Dr.  Coller  found  amongst  the  ruins  a  piece  of  this 
wood.  It  was  exceedingly  heavy  and  close-grained, 
and  was  of  the  nature  of  what  is  known,  in  the 
East  Indies,  by  the  name  of  iron  wood.  Tlie  zapote 
trees  grow  chiefly  in  the  forestK  in  the  valley  of  the 
Usamacinta  and  towards  the  lake  of  Peten. 

When  the  evening  drew  near,  I  called  my  Indians 
together  and  entered  the  forest  on  the  way  back  to 
the  village.  As  I  rode  slowly  forwai'd  I  felt  that  these 
mysterious  ruins  contained  a  secret  which  has  yet 
to  be  unravelled.  The  priests  of  a  powerful  race, 
having  strange  and  unknown  forms  of  religion,  had 
been  for  centuries  worshipping  at  these  shrines. 
Within  the  sanctuaries  were  graven  upon  tablets  of 
stone  those  records  which,  when  interpreted,  may 
throw  some  light  upon  what  is  now  obscure.* 


*A  clear  and  instructive  memoir  by  Professor  Charles  Rau, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Palenque  hiero- 
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glyphs,  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions 
to  Knowledge,  published  in  1879. 

Investigations  have  also  been  made  in  England,  France  and 
Germany.  I  believe  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  dot  means 
one,  a  bar  five,  a  bar  with  two  dots  seven,  and  two  bars  repre- 
sent ten.  It  has  also  been  discovered  that  the  hieroglyphs  are  to 
be  read  from  left  to  right,  and  from  the  top  downwards.  If  this 
is  correct  it  is  a  discovery  of  considerable  importance.  Upon 
an  examination  of  the  illustration  in  the  frontispiece  of  the 
Palenque  altar  tablet  it  will  be  observed,  from  the  position*  of 
the  leading  groups  of  figures  on  the  left  slab,  that  the  heads 
are  probably  intended  to  represent  the  chiefs  of  the  Toltec  tribe. 

The  numerous  explorations  that  have  latterly  taken  place 
throughout  Mexico,  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  have  practically 
determined  the  positions  and  extent  of  all  the  ancient  Indian 
ruins  that  still  exist  in  those  lands.  Therefore  it  is  not  expected 
that  any  more  discoveries  of  importance  will  be  made.  It  is 
however  possible  that  one  or  more  small  temples  or  structures 
may  be  found  hidden  among  the  forests  in  the  line  of  direction 
between  Ocosingo  and  Flores. 

In  the  United  States  much  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
study  of  the  Mexican  and  Maya  manuscripts. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  methods  of  interpretation  will  be 
established  upon  a  sound  basis,  and  that  the  characters  written 
upon  the  codices,  and  the  hieroglyphs  graven  upon  the  idols 
and  stone  tablets  will  be  ultimately  deciphered. 


Mounds  in  the  valley  of  the  UsamacinU, —  Lacandones.— 
Caiasaja. — Canoe  voyage. — Rivers  and  Lagoons. — Alligators.— 
Jonuta. — Cortes's  March  lo  Honduras. —  Cannibalism —Tbt 
Mexican  Emperor  Gualiraozin. — Palisada. — La^na  dc  Tennmos. 
— Island  of  Carmen. — Campeachy. — Yucatan. — Pyramidal  Altar. 
— Human  sacrilices. — Tjiibalche. — Maya  Indians. — Arrival  at 
Uxmal. 


At  San  Domiugo  Di:  Oilier  sliowed  me  a  chart 
whicli  he  hail  drawn  of  the  country  around  for  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  exclusive  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Palenque  where  the  forest  prevented  him 
from  iiiiik-iiig  a  survey.  UjJOii  tliis  chart  he  hm\ 
placed  the  positions  of  i-lfvoii  iiioundB  that  lie  huif 
discovered.  They  were  situated  near  the  lefl  bank 
of  the  Usamacinta.  On  the  slopes  of  these  mounds 
were  loose  slabs  of  worked  limestone  which  he 
thought  must  have  fonned  part  of  houses  built  on 
their  summits.  Some  excavations  had  been  made 
and  it  was  proved  that  the  mounds  were  not  burial 
places. 

I  met  in  the  village  the  proprietor  of  a  small 
hacienda  near  Balancan.  He  told  me  that  in  one 
of  his  fields  there  was  a  large  mound  forty  feet  high, 
which  must  have  liad  a  building  upon  it,  for  on  the 
top  there  were  large  blocks  of  squared  stone.     He 
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shed  to  know  what  the  mound  contained  and  had 
erefore  dug  through  it,  but  he  found  nothing  but  a 
rved  grindstone  precisely  similar  in  shape  and  size 
those  now  used  by  the  women  in  the  neighbour- 
>od.  In  the  adjoining  land  he  had  found  near  the 
rface  numerous  terra-cotta  idols,  but  he  had  not  seen 
ly  human  bones.  It  is  a  coincidence  perhaps  of  some 
iportance,  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  race 
ice  occupying  Palenque,  that  a  grindstone  was  also 
e  only  thing  found  within  the  mound  opened  by 
e  orders  of  Carrera  on  the  plains  of  Mixco,  in  that 
.i*t  of  Central  America  which,  before  the  conquest, 
id  been  occupied  by  the  Quiches. 
San  Domingo  is  occasionally  visited  by  groups  of 
e  wild  Indians  called  Lacandones  who  live  isolated 
longst  the  adjacent  forests.  Dr.  CoUer  told  me 
at  during  his  ten  years*  residence,  he  had  seen 
veral  of  these  men  enter  the  village  for  the  purpose 
exchanging  beans,  tobacco  and  wax  for  spirits  and 
her  goods.  They  were  always  dressed  in  long 
lite  cotton  frocks  which  reached  nearly  to  their 
3t,  and  they  wore  their  hair  loose  and  very  long, 
ley  seemed  to  be  of  a  shy  and  inoffensive  dis- 
«ition.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  of  the  same 
ibe  as  the  Indians  who  live  scattered  amongst  the 
)rdilleras  near  Comitan,  a  few  of  whom  occasionally 
me  down  to  that  town  from  the  forests  bringing 
r  barter  bags  of  cocoa  beans. 
The  journey  from  Palenque  to  the  coast  of  the 
ulf  of  Mexico  had  to  be  made  by  rivers  and  lagoons, 
le  embarkation  place  was  at  Catasaja,  where  canoes 
3re  to  be  obtained.  After  riding  eight  leagues 
rough  forests  and  savannahs   we   reached   **  Las 
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where  I  was  welcomed  by  the  Licenciado 
Vadillo.  Catasaja  was  a  flourishing  village,  prettily 
situated  oa  the  upjier  waters  of  a  branch  of  the 
Usamaciiita.  It  was  in  an  unusually  busy  state. 
Prejjai'ations  were  in  progress  foi'  holding  a  fair, 
and  celebrating  the  annual  festival  of  the  church. 
Great  numbers  of  Indians  aud  Ladinos  were  expected 
to  arrive  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  sheds 
were  being  built  as  shelters  for  them.  In  the 
morning,  at  an  early  hour,  I  found  that  Seflor  Vadillo 
had  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  my  journey, 
and  had  secured  for  me  a  good  canoe  manned  hv 
trustworthy  Indians.  With  his  assistance  I  was 
able  to  sell  my  mule.  The  saddle  and  hammock 
were  retained  as  I  should  want  them  in  Yucatan. 

In  the  forenoon  the  men  reported  that  the  boat 
was  ready.  After  paddling  swiftly  down  the 
etream  for  several  leagues  we  entered  a  channel 
whose  muddy  banks  were  covered  with  alliga- 
tors. The  river  also  swarmed  with  them.  Upon 
several  occasions  I  thought  that  the  canoe  was  in 
danger  of  being  capsized  by  the  waves  made  by  the 
alligators,  in  consequence,  as  we  approached  them,  of 
their  habit  of  slipping  off  the  bank  into  the  river, 
and  I  told  the  Indians  to  be  careful.  They  said  that 
the  canoe  was  perfectly  safe,  but  that  if,  by  any 
accident,  we  should  be  rolled  over  there  was  nothing 
to  be  feared,  as  the  alligators  never  attacked  people 
in  the  water,  I  was  doubtful  about  this  theory, 
although  it  may  be  correct.  It  is  well  known  that 
natives  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  seized 
by  allig  ators  when  incautiously  going  too  near  them 
when  they    were  watching  for   their   prey    on  the 
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banks.  But  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  evidence  to 
show  that  they  would  seize  men  in  the  same  manner 
if  they  were  actually  floating  in  the  water.* 


*  Some  years  after  my  return  to  England  I  had  a  long  conver- 
sation upon  the  subject  of  alligators  with  Mr.  Bates,  who  was 
Ihen  our  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  whose 
knowledge  upon  all  matters  concerning  the  habits  of  animals  in 
tropical  lands  was  very  extensive.  In  his  book  **Thc  Naturalist 
on  the  Amazons,*'  he  mentions  a  case  that  happened  at  a  place 
called  Carcara. 

An  Indian,  one  of  the  crew  belonging  to  a  trading  canoe, 
whilst  in  a  half  drunken  state  went  down  to  bathe  in  the  lake 
and  stumbled.  A  pair  of  gaping  jaws  seized  him  round  the  waist 
and  dragged  him  under  water ;  after  a  short  lapse  of  time  the 
brute  came  up  to  breathe  and  was  seen  with  one  leg  of  the  man 
sticking  out  from  his  jaws. 

Other  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  mentioned  by  natural- 
ists, but  I  do  not  remember  any  cases  of  men  being  seized  when 
actually  swimming  in  the  water.  Possibly  my  Indians  may  have 
known  from  hearsay  or  experience  the  truth  of  what  they  stated. 

It  has  been  said  that  alligators,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
their  throats,  cannot  swallow  their  prey  in  the  water,  but  are 
obliged  to  go  to  the  banks  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  not,  however,  upon  the  subject  of  the  danger  to  men  from 
approaching  these  reptiles  that  the  conversation  chiefly  turned. 

We  discussed  the  question  of  their  food  supply.  Mr.  Bates 
said  that  they  lived  upon  fish.  I  observed,  with  reference  to  that 
part  of  the  river  where  I  had  seen  them  congregated  in  such 
amazing  numbers,  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  supply  of  food 
from  fish  alone  could  be  sufficient,  and  also  that  in  consequence 
of  the  filthy  state  of  the  water  no  fish  could  live  in  it. 

Mr.  Bates  after  some  consideration  said  that  their  food  must 
be  fish,  but  he  added,  that  it  was  probable  that  they  could  live  in 
an  almost  torpid  condition  for  long  periods. 

Mr.  Bates  felt  assured  that  fish  formed  the  food  of  alligators. 
It  was  not  possible  to  feel  quite  satisfied  with  this  solution  of 
the  problem,  especially  under  circumstances  where  alligators 
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Lower  down  the  river  we  came  to  a  place  where 
the  stream  was  sluggish.  The  banks  were  6at  and 
covered  with  dense  vegetation.  Here  we  saw  un 
extraordinary  scene.  The  water  was  thick,  green, 
and  putrid  with  animal  matter.  The  surface  was 
covered  with  the  inflated  bodies  of  dead  alligators. 

Large  cairion  bii-ds  were  feeding  upon  them  in  the 
moBt  revolting  manner.  Their  claws  were  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  hard  skin  of  the  reptiles,  and  they 
drove  their  beaks,  like  pickaxes,'  deep  down  into 
their  entrails  and  gorged  themselves  with  the 
decaying  flesh.  The  stench  was  horrible,  and  togethei 
with  the  oppressive  heat,  the  foul  state  of  the  air 
and  the  enormous  mosquitoes,  made  this  part  of  the 
journey  very  disgusting. 

At  stmset  we  arrived  at  a  place  called  Jonuta, 
near  the  junction  of  the  river  Palisada  with  the 


abound  in  stagnant  lagoons  in  which  fish  must  necessarily  be 
scarce. 

In  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  estuaries  of  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Caribbean  sea,  it  can  be  understood  that  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  the  supply  of  fish  may  be  great,  and  we  have  the 
authority  oflhat  careful  observer  Mr.  Bartram,  for  the  statemeni 
that  upon  those  occasions  the  numbers  of  alligators  crowdingihe 
rivers  in  Florida  were  astonishing. 

In  1853  the"  Vestal"  happened  to  be  cruising  off  Cuba,  and  I 
was  sent  in  charge  of  the  boats  to  look  for  fresh  water  in 
Guantanomo  harbour,  at  a  spot  which  was  reputed  to  have  been 
a  favourite  haunt  of  pirates  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

After  some  search  we  discovered  a  small  stream,  but  the  en- 
trance was  defended  by  such  crowds  of  alligators  that  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  passing  through  them.  If,  as  was  possible, 
they  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  fish  from  the  upper  waters, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  a  comparatively  small  supply  of  food 
suffices  for  their  sustenance. 
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rer  Usamacinta,  and  the  canoe  was  hauled  up  on 
e  bank.  We  could  not  have  been  far  from  the 
ot  where  Cortes  crossed  over  on  his  march  to  Hon- 
iras,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  military  expe- 
tions,  through  an  absolutely  unknown  country  and 
longst  unknown  men,  that  has  ever  been  success- 
Qy  accomplished.  This  part  of  the  march  through 
e  forest  and  across  the  numerous  streams  of  the 
tuary  of  the  Usamacinta  was  especially  difficult 
id  laborious,  and  at  one  time,  the  forces  were  driven 
great  straits  for  want  of  provisions.  The  events 
at  occurred  here  are  described  by  Bernal  Diaz,  who 
companied  the  troops,  and  by  Cortes  in  his  des- 
,tch  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  One  of  these 
ents  was  so  remarkable  that  it  at  once  arrests  the 
tention. 

The  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies  had  been 
r  several  days  suffering  from  famine,  and  the  state 
affairs  in  the  camp  was  becoming  serious.  It  was 
en  discovered  that  several  acts  of  cannibalism  had 
ken  place.  "  It  appeared,"  states  Bernal  Diaz, 
;hat  certain  Caciques  from  Mexico  had  captured  two 
three  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  villages  that 
3  had  passed  through,  and  had  brought  them 
dden  amongst  their  baggage,  and  on  account  of 
e  hunger  on  the  road  they  killed  them  and  roasted 
em  in  ovens  which  were  made  under  the  ground 
ith  stones,  as  was  their  custom  in  Mexico,  and  they 
jvoured  them,  and  in  the  same  way  they  had  also 
creted  the  two  guides  that  we  had  with  us  w^ho 
id  run  away,  and  they  ate  them.  When  Cortes 
lew  what  had  happened  he  ordered  the  Mexican 
iciques  to  be  called  together  and  spoke  angrily  to 


them,  and  told  them  that  if  such  things  nccurml 
again  he  would  punish  them.  The  Franciscan  friar, 
who  accompanied  us,  also  preached  to  them  umov 
holy  and  good  sayings  and  after  he  had  coucludud 
his  sermon  Cortes,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  ordered  a 
Mexican  Indian  to  he  hunit  on  account  of  the 
mui"der  of  the  Indians  that  they  had  eaten." 

Cortes  in  reporting  this  punishment  to  the 
Einp*'!™'  says, — "  I  ordered  hini  to  W  burnt,  giving 
the  said  Seilor  to  understand  the  reason  for  this  act 
of  justice.  That  it  was  because  he  had  killed  an 
Indian'and  eaten  him ;  which  act  was  forbidden  by 
your  Majesty  and  that  I.  in  your  Royal  name,  had 
iii>litii-d  iiml  onlered  that  it  should  not  be  done,  and 
tliat  tiierefore  for  having  killed  and  eaten  him  I 
oi-dered  him  to  l>e  burnt."  * 

Another  strange  event  that  took  place  whiLst  the 
troops  were  in  this  I'egion,  was  the  tragic  &te  of 
Guatininzin,  who  had  succeeded  Montezuma  as 
Emperor  of  Mexico.  It  is  dlflicult  to  uiiderstmid 
what  could  have  Wen  the  object  that  Cortes  bad  in 
view  when  lie  ordered  this  monarch  to  l>e  executed, 
He  may  have  thought  it  expedient  to  destroy,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  whole  race  of  caciques  thoughout 
New  8pain  and  thus  minimise  the  mk  of  any 
organized  rebellion.  These  chiefs  ruled  with  abso- 
lute ijower  over  the  natives,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  Spanish  authorities  deemed  it  advisable  to  get 
rid  of  them.     Hundreds  of  them  were   burnt  alive 


""Cartas  de  Heman  Cortes,"  collected  by  Don  Pascual  de 
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at  the  stake  upon  the  slightest  pretexts.  After  one 
of  the  local  insurrections  the  officer  who  suppressed 
it  reported  that  he  had  burnt  forty  of  the  rebellious 
caciques.  In  a  similar  manner  the  leaders  in  Cuba 
and  Haiti  were  also  destroyed. 

In  the  case  of  Guatimozin,  Cortes  considered  that 
he  and  his  cousin,  the  King  of  Tlacupa,  had  been 
proved  guilty  of  conspiring  with  other  Indians  to 
kill  the  Spaniards  ;  and  he  accordingly  ordered  them 
to  be  put  to  death.  The  sentence  was  immediately 
carried  out,  and  the  two  Mexican  monarchs  were 
hanged  upon  a  tree  within  sight  of  the  amiy  as  it 
continued  its  march  through  the  forest. 

The  positions  where  these  events  occurred  can 
only  be  approximately  determined.  The  wooden 
bridges  which  were  constructed  for  the  passage  of 
the  troops  have  disappeared.  All  local  records  of 
this  famous  march  have  passed  away.  The  villages 
or  pueblos  mentioned  by  the  conquerors  no  longer 
exist,  and  their  names  are  forgotten.  It  is  only  by 
the  most  attentive  study  that  even  a  presumptive 
knowledge  of  the  route  can  be  obtained.  From  the 
accounts  given  in  the  official  despatches  and  the 
statements  of  Bernal  Diaz,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  Cortes  steered  a  straight  course  by  compass,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  forces  must  have  passed 
near  Jonuta  and  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  the 
ruins  of  Palenque. 

With  respect  to  the  acts  of  cannibalism  it  should 
be  observed,  in  justice  to  other  tribes,  that  the 
caciques  who  devoured  the  bodies  were  Mexicans, 
and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Aztecs  cannibalism  was  unknown  in 
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Central  America.  The  method  of  cooking  by  baking 
in  ovens  which,  after  the  holes  had  been  dug  out  of 
the  gi*oiuid,  were  surrounded  and  covered  by  heated 
stones,  are  the  same  as  those  that  were  customar}' 
with  the  Maoris  In  New  Zealand,  who,  after  thdr 
fights,  feasted  upon  their  captured  enemies  in  that 
maiiner. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which  wo  left 
Jonuta,  we  i-eached  Palisada  and  brought  to  an  end 
our  wearisome  canoe  voyage  down  tlie  Usamacinta. 
At  Palisada  the  logwood,  which  Is  obtained  in  the 
forests  bordering  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  rivei-s, 
is  gathered  together  and  shipped  upon  small  schooners 
which  cany  their  cargoes  of  palo  tinto  (red  wood) 
to  the  town  of  Laguiia  on  the  Island  of  Carmen, 
whence  the  wood  is  sent  to  Euiojm?  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  one  of  these  little  fore-aad-aft  rigged  schooners 
I  embarked  and  proceeded  on  niv  way  down  ili.' 
river.  In  the  aflernoon  we  stopped  in  a  place  where 
we  could  get  some  shade  until  sunset.  I  found  a 
shelter  within  a  hut  near  the  bank.  Throughout 
the  night  the  atmosphere  was  very  oppressive.  We 
slowly  made  our  way  by  the  help  of  a  small  boat, 
manned  by  our  Indian  crew,  which  took  us  in  tow. 
AU  of  us  suffered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  myriads 
of  mos(iuitoes.  On  the  following  day  we  arrived  at 
an  open  sheet  of  water,  called  the  inner  lagoon, 
where  it  was  perfectly  calm  and  we  had  to  endure 
on  the  oiwn  and  exposed  deck,  the  full  strength  of 
the  tropical  sun.  In  the  evening  a  strong  head  wind 
called  "  el  Norte  "  sprang  up,  together  with  heavj' 
squalls  and  showers  of  rain  which  continued  all  that 
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night  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day.  As  we 
could  not  make  any  headway  we  anchored.  The 
sun  was  very  powerful  and  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  escape  from  its  influence.  The  Indians 
appeared  to  be  much  affected  by  the  weather 
and  were  in  a  worn  and  prostrate  condition.  I  had 
to  endure,  equally  with  them,  the  alternate  exposure 
to  extreme  heat  and  cold  driving  rain.  During  the 
night  the  wind  moderated,  and  towards  the  morning 
we  weighed  our  anchor  and  proceeded  to  the  entrance 
of  the  outer  lagoon  and  waited  for  daylight.  As  the 
sun  rose,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  and  we  sailed 
rapidly  across  the  bay  to  the  anchorage  off  the  town, 
arriving  there  early  in  the  forenoon. 

Thus  terminated  the  voyage  "  par  los  rios"  (by  the 
rivers).  The  exposure  to  the  sun  by  day,  the  attacks 
of  mosquitoes  by  night,  and  the  sickly  condition  of 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lagoons,  had  combined 
to  make  that  part  of  the  journey  across  the  continent 
extremely  exhausting. 

The  long  narrow  island  of  Carmen  is  placed  like  a 
natural  breakwater,  sheltering  the  bay  from  the  open 
sea  of  the  Gulf  of  Campeachy.  The  earliest  notice 
of  it  occurs  in  the  Reports  of  the  Spanish  expedition 
under  Grijalva  in  1518.  Bernal  Diaz,  who  was  one 
of  those  who  took  part  in  it,  mentions  a  fact  that 
throws  some  light  upon  the  religious  customs  of  the 
Indians.  He  observes  that  the  fleet  after  having 
visited  the  coasts  of  Yucatan  arrived  at  this  island 
and  remained  for  several  days  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
Many  of  the  officers  and  men  landed,  he  being 
amongst  the  niunber.  After  traversing  the  island  it 
was  ascertained  that  it  was  not  inhabited,  but  some 
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small  temji^es  (adoratorioe)  were  seen.  These  wen 
made  of  stone  and  mortar,  and  contained  mauy  idi^ 
made  of  clav  and  of  wood,  some  were  like  figuroB  of 
gods,  others  like  women,  aod  many  seemed  to  refire- 
sent  serpents.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  re- 
mains visible  of  these  adoratorios.  The  feet,  howercr, 
of  their  haWng  been  erected  upon  this  island  is 
instructive.  It  tends  to  prove  that  temples  were 
place«l  in  p<isitions  where  there  were  no  inhabitants, 
and  thus,  to  .•^ome  extent,  supports  the  theory  that 
certain  holy  places  were  set  apart  for  i-eligious 
pm-poses,  and  were  not  necessarily  attached  to  oeiitres 
of  population. 

Ihn-iiig  the  stay  of  Grijalva's  fleet,  a  greyhoumJ, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  ships,  sti-ayed  on  shore  anil 
was  lost.  The  following  year,  upon  the  an-ival  of  a 
second  expedition,  when  the  ships  anchored,  the  dog 
was  seen  on  the  beach  watching  them.  Benial  Diaz 
relate.s  Iimw  the  dog  knew  his  own  ship,  aiitl  fjuvned 
upon  the  crew  when  they  landed,  showing  the 
utmost  happiness  and  affection.  How  the  dog  had 
obtained  fcxxl  and  water  through  such  a  long  period 
was  not  known. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  I  was  informed  that  a  small 
schooner  called  the  Rosita  weis  about  to  sail  for 
Campeachy  and  that  her  skipper  would  take  a  few 
passengere.  I  accordingly  made  arrangements  with 
him  and  went  on  board.  I  found  that  the  only 
accommodation  was  the  open  hold  under  the  matn 
hatch.  Here  on  the  top  of  the  cargo,  made  smooth 
and  level  for  the  puipose,  were  placed  mats.  We  em- 
barked two  ladies  and  some  Spanish  officials  and  left 
La  Laguna  at  daylight.    The  wind  was  against  us  and 
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we  had  to  make  a  long  tack  towards  the  Yucatan 
coast,  near  Champoton.  During  the  night  the  wind 
became  more  favourable  and  in  the  forenoon  we 
sighted  the  white  walls  of  Campeachy.  The 
cathedral  and  mediaeval  fortifications  looked  very 
picturesque  from  the  sea  as  we  approached  the  coast. 
The  Rosita  did  not  draw  much  water,  so  we  were  able 
to  anchor  within  half  a  mile  of  the  landing  place.  I 
was  glad  to  find  in  the  town  a  tolerable  inn  called 
the  Paloma,  and  a  worthy,  attentive  landlord  named 
Ruiz.  The  constant  exposure  and  the  hardships 
endured  latterly  had  seriously  afiected  my  constitu- 
tion, and  I  felt  weak  and  ill.  It  was  a  comfort 
to  get  shelter  and  quiet,  and  the  shade  and  rest 
which  was  obtained  by  having  a  large  room  opening 
upon  an  inner  court.  Here  I  remained  for  several 
days  suffering  from  very  severe  headaches  and 
without  feeling  that  I  was,  in  any  perceptible 
degree,  regaining  my  strength. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  I  heard  a  gentle 
tap  at  the  door,  and  my  landlady  asked  if  she 
could  come  in.  She  looked  at  me  with  much  sym- 
pathy and  said,  "  Senor,  may  I  speak  to  you  ?"  I 
replied,  "Certainly."  She  then  said,  "Senor,  you  have 
upon  you  the  lagoon  fever,  from  which  strangers 
seldom  recover,  and  I  have  come  to  ask  you  where  you 
keep  your  money  and  where  your  friends  live,  so 
that  I  may  be  able  to  carry  out  your  wishes."  I 
said,  "My  kind  donna,  perhaps  I  may  get  better  if  I 
change  the  air.  Do  you  know  how  I  can  get  away  ?" 
The  landlady  looked  pleased  and  said  that  she  knew 
that  a  certain  Senor  Escalanta  was  about  to  start 
for  a  village  called  Tzibalch^,  and  that  perhaps  he 
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would  shiire  with  me  the  exiieiises  of  a  conveyanoe. 
This  arrangejiieiit  was  made,  aud  in  the  forenoMi  a 
covered  cart,  witli  thitx;  mules  harnessed  abreast, 
was  drawn  up  at  the  door  of  the  inn.  I  took  my 
place  ujjon  a  mattress,  and  before  midday  we  were 
sevfjiul  leagues  away  breathing  tlie  pure  and  bra<ang 
air  of  the  open  countrj'.  The  change  acted  like  mag^ 
The  fever  seemed  almost  immediately  to  leave  me, 
but  there  remained  a  pei-sisteot  headache. 

We  stopped  at  a  village  to  get  dinner,  and 
met  an  intelligent  man  who  was  employetl  as  con- 
structor of  a  new  road  that  was  being  made  on  tbls 
part  of  the  coast.  It  had  happened,  that  in  the 
com-se  of  his  work,  he  had  made  several  cuttings  and 
excavations,  and  discovered  many  things  of  much 
antiquarian  importance.  He  told  lis  of  a  large 
pyramidal  altar  or  Kue  whicli  was  situated  In  the 
neighbourhood,  and  as  I  particularly  wished  to  see 
it.  S(*fior  Eseiil;iiit;L  c<insfnted  to  halt  whilst  an 
examination  of  it  was  made. 

We  found  the  altar  to  be  one  of  that  type  of 
structux-es  upon  the  summit  of  which  the  Mexican 
priests  were  accustomed  to  perform  human  sacrificea 
This  Yucatecan  Kue  was  more  than  fifty  feet  high 
and  was  entirely  faced  with  large,  squared,  well 
hewn  blocks  of  hard  limestone.  It  was  very  steep. 
I  estimated  the  angle  of  the  slope  to  be  about  70''. 
Tliere  were  two  ledges,  respectively  one  third  and 
two  thirds  up  the  pyramid  and  on  the  top  was  the 
platform,  which  was  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

There  were  a  immber  of  small  stone  chambers 
built  on  the  sides.  The  existence  of  these  singular 
little  cells  had  caused  the  people  in  the    adjacent 
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hamlets  to  form  the  opinion  that  the  Kue  had  been 
inhabited  by  dwarfs.  We  examined  these  chambers 
very  carefiilly,  and  although  it  was  not  possible  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  with  regard  to 
their  purpose,  it  was  clear  that  they  could  not  have 
been  intended  for  habitation.  It  seemed  probable 
that  they  were  either  places  for  idols  or  that  they 
were  used  as  vaults  for  burial.  They  were  built 
with  much  skill,  and  the  squaring  of  the  masonry 
was  perfect.  The  inner  wall  of  these  cells  was 
formed  by  the  stone  casing  of  the  pyramid.  Several 
small  idols  were  found  here.  We  were  chiefly 
interested  in  examining  the  method  of  construction 
followed  by  the  Indian  architects.  This  was  made 
apparent  by  the  fact  that  portions  of  the  outer  casing 
had  been  demoUshed.  It  appeared  that  the  inner 
portion  was  a  solid  mass  of  stones  and  mortar  which, 
when  completed,  was  covered  with  thick  slabs  of 
masonry,  smooth  and  well  jointed.  On  the  west 
face  there  were  the  remains  of  a  large  chamber,  but 
as  that  part  of  the  pyramid  was  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion, its  dimensions  could  not  be  measured. 

It  is  strange  that  so  little  is  known  concerning  the 
ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  performed  by  the  priests 
upon  these  high  altars.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
quest these  Indian  customs  ceased,  and  all  the  signs 
of  their  religion  and  religious  usages  disappeared  like 
a  dream.  When  Grijalva's  expedition  reached  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy,  they  saw  a  large  Kue  which 
must  have  been  similar  to  that  we  were  examining. 
Bemal  Diaz  in  his  history  relates  that  they  landed  to 
get  a  supply  of  water  for  the  ships  near  a  spot 
where  there  was  a  village.     The  natives  came  down 
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to  the  beach  iu  a  friendly  maimei-,  and  asked  them  il 
they  an-ived  from  the  spot  where  the  sun  lose.  They 
then  proposed  that  they  should  go  with  them  to 
their  pueblo,  and  took  them  to  a  large  building  made 
of  stone  and  mortar.  Wliilst  the  Spaniards  were 
looking  about  them  and  oliserving  the  habits  of  the 
people,  "'Ten  Indians  dressed  in  long  white  cloaks 
came  out  of  another  adoititorio.  Their  long  tlilck 
hair  was  clotted  vnth  blood  and  so  twisted,  that  il 
could  not  liave  been  combed  or  spread  without  cut- 
ting it  oft".  Tliese  men  were  sacei-dotes  of  the  idols, 
and  in  New  Spain  they  called  themselves  Pilpas. 
Again  I  say  that  in  New  Spain  they  cnlled  them- 
selves Piipas,  and  thus  1  shall  name  them  hence- 
forwards.  These  Pilpas  brought  to  us  perfumes 
like  a  kind  of  resin  which  they  call  copal,  and  with 
eai'then  hraziere  filled  with  tire  they  commenced  to 
incense  us."  Diaz  thought  that  the  stone  buildings 
were  altars,  and  lie  saw  nnnienms  idols,  and  "it 
appeared  to  us,"  he  says,  "  that  at  this  time  they 
had  been  sacrificing  to  the  idols  certain  Indians  to 
give  them  the  victory  over  us." 

On  their  further  voyage  near  another  part  of  the 
Mexican  coast,  where  is  now  situated  the  town  of  Vera 
Cruz,  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  Island  of  Sacrificios,  a 
name  that  was  given  to  that  land  in  consequence  of 
what  was  observed  to  take  place  there.  The  island 
was  explored  by  the  Spaniards,  and  they  discovered 
two  Kues  made  of  Hme  and  stone,  and  ascended  bv 
steps.  "  In  these  altars,"  observes  Diaz,  "  were  idols 
of  evil  figures  which  were  their  gods,  and  here  they 
had  sacrificed  on  the  previous  night  five  Indians. 
Their  breasts  were  opened  and  their  arms  and  thiglis 
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were  cut  off  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  blood." 
It  happened  that  the  Chaplain-General  of  the  Fleet 
wrote  an  itinerary  of  this  voyage,  and  he  also  visited 
these  temples.  He  mentioned  the  extraordinary  fact 
of  having  noticed  within  one  of  the  shrines  "  some 
bordered  stuff  made  of  silk,  similar  to  what  was 
worn  by  the  Moors  and  which  were  called  by  them 
"  Almaizales."  *  At  another  temple,  situated  near 
the  coast,  four  Indian  priests  were  seen,  who  had 
lately  been  performing  sacrifices.  In  this  instance 
they  had  sacrificed  two  young  boys.  Their  breasts 
had  been  opened  and  their  hearts  had  been  taken 
out  and  placed  before  the  idol  as  an  offering.  The 
Spaniards  were  surprised  when  they  observed  that 
these  priests  were  dressed  like  Dominicans  and 
wore  long  cloaks  and  capes.  This,  together  with 
their  manner  of  using  incense,  seemed  in  some  inex- 
plicable degree  to  resemble  the  observances  of  their 
own  monastic  fraternities. 

In  the  various  accounts  that  have  been  given  by 
the  conquerors  concerning  the  Indians,  there  is 
nothing  mentioned  about  the  burial  customs,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  the  subject  is  obscure.  I 
was  therefore  interested  in  listening  to  the  contrac- 
tor s  remarks  about  some  discoveries  made  by  his 
workmen  when  excavating  along  the  line  of  road. 
They  found  the  ruins  of  several  houses.     Each  of 


*  "  Almaizal,  a  sort  of  veil  or  head  attire  used  by  the  Moorish 
women,  made  of  thin  silk,  striped  of  several  colours,  and  shagged 
at  the  ends,  which  hangs  down  on  the  back."  Baretti's  Dictionary^ 
1807. 
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them  oontamed  beneath  the  centre  of  the  principal 
room  a  vaulted  tomb,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that 
the  proprietor  had  been  bm-ied  when  he  died.  They 
also  found,  when  ti"acing  the  direction  of  the  work, 
sevei-al  small  Kues  of  p\Tamidal  shapes,  around  the 
sides  of  which  were  nunieroiis  snaall  stone  culls.  The 
contractor  told  me  that  lie  had  measured  ajid  sur- 
veyed these  carefiilly.  He  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  burial  places. 

These  discoveries  were  important,  and  corroborated 
in  every  essential  particular  the  statements  of  several 
Indian  caciques  dwelling  Iieyond  Uxmal,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  informed  the  SpanL^H  mis- 
sionaries that  it  had  been  customary,  with  the 
common  people  in  Yucatan,  to  biuy  their  dead  either 
inside  their  houses  or  at  the  back  of  them.  lu  cer- 
tain cases  they  afterwards  abandoned  these  dwelHuga 
and  moved  elsewliere.  The  bodies  of  caciques  and 
chiefs  were  burnt,  and  tlie  ashes  were  placed  in  nriis. 
Small  pyramids  or  temples  were  sometimes  raised 
over  them.* 

I  was  sorry  when  it  became  necessary  to  proceed 
on  our  journey.  The  road  contractor  was  an  official 
who  took  a  comprehensive  interest  in  whatever 
related  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  his  practical 
knowledge  was  invaluable. 

It  was  late  when  we  finished  the  survey  of  the 
pyi-amid  and  its  chambers;  we  consequently  travelled 


*  See  "  Landa's  Relacion  de  las  Cosas  de  Yucatan,"  edited  and 
translated  by  L'Abbi  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg. 
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throughout  the  night  at  our  best  speed.  We  passed 
through  the  pueblos  of  Tenabon  and  Hekelchakan 
and  reached  Senor  Escalanta's  house  in  Tzibalch^ 
at  dayhght.  We  were  received  by  the  ladies  of  the 
establishment  with  cold  and  tranquil  apathy.  With- 
out saying  a  word,  they  turned  out  of  their  ham- 
mocks, and  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  respective 
household  duties.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
arrangements  with  all  Ladino  families  are  very  simple. 
In  the  tierras  calientes  or  hot  regions  every  one 
sleeps  in  a  hammock.  The  hammocks  are  slung  to 
the  cross  poles  in  the  principal,  and  often,  only  apart- 
ment. At  night  when  the  ladies  wish  to  go  to  bed 
they  turn  in,  to  use  a  sailor  s  expressiouj  all  standing. 
The  women  of  all  ages,  young  or  old,  wear  but  one 
dress  which  is  always  a  long  cotton  garment  reach- 
ing from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet.  This  is  worn 
day  and  night.  The  languid  indifference  of  men 
and  women,  towards  each  other  and  to  all  around 
them,  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  whole  of 
the  Ladino  race  throughout  Central  America. 
Nothing  seems  to  arouse  their  indolent  natures, 
and  although  many  of  them  are  fairly  edu- 
cated, they  do  not  appear  to  have  those  qualities 
which  form  the  foundation  of  a  good  and  energetic 
population.  It  cannot  be  considered  that  the  ener- 
vating influences  of  a  tropical  climate  are  chiefly  the 
cause  of  this  inertness,  for  it  exists  in  varying  alti- 
tudes. It  should,  however,  be  acknowledged  that 
this  half-caste  race  retains  much  of  the  old-fashioned 
courtesy  of  their  Spanish  ancestors.  The  Ladinos 
have  ceased  to  intermarry  with  the  Indians,  and 
there  is  now  no  sympathy  between  the  two  races. 
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The  Indians  have  almost  as  gi-eat  a  dislike  to  thtni 
an  they  have  to  the  Spaniai-ds. 

At  Tzibalch^  I  enlisted  iii  niy  service  an  Indian, 
named  Auastasio,  and  after  Bome  difficulty,  hiivd  a 
horse  of  doubtfiil  merit.  Anaetasio  declared  that  we 
coiild  avoid  the  long  round  to  Uxmal  by  the  inain 
roads,  as  he  knew  a  short  cut  aci-oss  the  country 
which  would  shorten  the  journey.  By  that  j>ath,  he 
said,  the  distance  to  the  hacienda  at  Uxmal  did  not 
exceed  nine  or  ten  leagues.  Accordingly  we  quitted 
the  village  at  sunrise  and  soon  afterwards  entered 
the  bush. 

This  part  of  Yucatan  was  covered  with  a  thin 
light  kind  of  brushwood  which  grew  to  a  height  of 
about  twelve  feet.  Oiu-  path  was  cut  through  this 
bush  which  excluded  all  view  to  the  right  or  left. 
Occasionally  we  passed  through  a  few  acres  of  open 
laud  where  the  Indians  were  cultivating  some  crops, 
but  the  soil  was  poor  and  stony.  At  noon  we  an-iveil 
at  a  farm  ;  the  proprietor  was  inclined  to  be  hos- 
pitable and  gave  me  food  and  shelter,  I  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  recurrence  of  what  I  had  endured  at 
Campeachy  and  could  scarcely  bear  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey,  especially  as  the  rays  of  the  nearly  ver- 
tical sun  were  very  powerful. 

During  the  afternoon,  whilst  resting  in  the  shade, 
I  listened  to  the  loud,  discordant,  and  grating  sounds 
pronounced  by  the  Indians  around  me.  The  language 
spoken  was  Maya,  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
the  parent  stock  of  most  of  the  languages  and  dialects 
spoken  in  Guatemala,  Yucatan  and  the  bordering 
territories.  I  asked  my  host  to  give  me  a  specimen 
of  their  dialect.     He  replied  that  he  would  tell  me 
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what  had  happened  in  the  morning,  and  he  leant 
forward  and  said  : — "  Ti  1^  kin  b^hiU,  kuch  yuaye 
humpel  tzul  ingles,  bin  tiar  ten.  Tumentin,  katah 
uchi  y  etel  tin  kdhol  ta  hatchutz  apockzi  chal^ ;  katin 
kimi,  tin  nayle,  katin  sah  balu  hante  kati  aid  t^n^  bin 
ku  b^tic  Uxmal,  tacthoh  cdsumac  tub  lu  mil."  *'This 
day  came  here  an  English  Seiior  and  spoke  t(^  me. 
Having  questioned  him  and  knowing  him  to  be  of  a 
good  heart,  I  received  him  in  my  house  and  gave 
him  to  eat.  Then  he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to 
Uxmal,  and  thence  to  Merida  and  afterwards  to  his 
own  land." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  was 
low,  I  ventured  out  of  the  hut,  mounted  my  horse, 
and  pushed  forward  rapidly  towards  Uxmal.  After 
passing  through  several  plantations  of  sugar-cane 
attached  to  small  Indian  farms,  we  reached  some  rising 
ground  and  I  saw,  about  four  miles  distant  towards 
the  east,  the  great  building,  called  the  Casa  del 
Gobernador,  with  its  terraces  and  adjacent  pyramids 
standing  out  high  and  distinct.  The  sun  had  dis- 
appeared below  the  horizon,  and  the  sky  was 
brilliant  with  the  vivid  colouring  of  a  tropical 
sunset.  The  Casa  del  Gobernador  was  clear  and 
well  defined  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  frame 
of  evening  splendour,  looking  scarcely  less  beautiful 
than  a  Greek  temple  on  some  lofty  headland,  when 
seen  at  twilight  from  iEgean  seas. 

It  was  getting  dark  when  we  slowly  passed  round 
the  base  of  a  Teocalli,  and  it  was  night  when  we 
halted  at  the  hacienda.  The  proprietor  and  the 
agent  were  both  absent,  but  the  mayor-donio  re- 
ceived me  with  much  kindness.    He  gave  me  a  large 
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room  next  to  one  which  he  t(Jd  me  had  been  uocu* 
pied  by  the  Empress  Chariotte  when  she  visiled 
Uxmal  til  1866.  The  next  morning,  after  giving 
Auastasio  directions  to  join  me  at  the  Casa  det 
Gobernador  and  to  bring  with  him  my  hammock 
and  provisions,  I  walked  out  to  the  ruinp. 
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The  Nunnery  or  Casa  de  las  Monjas. — Religious  customs  of  the 
Indians. — ^Emblem  of  the  Serpent. — Sculptures. — Conjectures 
lespecting  the  possibility  of  Moorish,  Spanish,  or  Oriental 
influence  upon  architectural  design. — Methods  of  construction, 
— ^Note  upon  a  fall  of  rain  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  fires  of 

the  Indians. 


It  is  considered  that  the  ruins  of  Uxmal  are,  ir 
extent  and  construction,  the  most  important  in 
Yucatan,  and  therefore,  excepting  in  certain  particu- 
lars, those  at  Palenque,  the  most  remarkable  in 
Central  America  and  Mexico. 

The  ground  occupied  by  them  is  in  length  about 
six  hundredyards.  The  width  is  slightlymorethanfive 
hundred  yards.  Consequently  the  area  within  which 
Uxmal  is  contained,  may  be  approximately  estimated 
as  being  sixty  acres.  It  therefore  exceeds  by  twenty 
acres  the  space  covered  by  the  mounds  of  Palenque. 
The  buildings  are  irregularly  placed.  The  Casa  del 
Gobemador  (House  of  the  Governor)  with  its  adjacent 
pyramids  form  the  principal  group  towards  the  south. 
Tntie  Casa  de  las  Monjas  (House  of  the  Nuns)  is  sit- 
uated towards  the  north.    These  are  the  two  great 
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structures  upon  which  the  other  temples  and  mounds 
seem  chiefly  to  depend.  There  are  two  smaller 
edifices  called  respectively,  the  Casa  de  las  Palomas 
(House  of  the  Pigeons)  and  the  Casa  de  las  Tortugas 
(House  of  the  Turtles).  There  is  also  a  detached 
pyramid  with  a  ruined  temple  upon  its  summit,  which 
has  been  given  the  name  of  the  House  of  the  Old 
Woman.  Looking  at  these  ruins  as  a  group,  they 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  quadrangular  residenoes 
with  pyramidal  mounds  attached  to  them,  raised  for 
the  piupose  of  obtaining  lofty  sites  for  the  altars  of 
the  Indian  gods. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  known 
as  the  Pyramid  of  the  Dwarf  I  examined  it  with 
particular  attention  for  the  purpose  of  studying  ^h» 
character  of  a  series  of  small  stone  vaults  or  cnOi 
placed  round  its  base,  which  were  similar  in  sLee  tsbA 
design  to  those  that  I  had  seen  on  the  lower  diipA 
of  tlie  Kue  near  the  coast  above  C-ampeachy. 
Many  of  these  cells  were  siitticiently  perfect  to 
enable  their  dinieiisioiis  and  shape  to  be  verified 
It  seemed  evident  that  they  must  have  been  made 
for  sepulchral  purposes,  if  this  conclusion  is  correct 
it  is  jH'ohahle  that  they  were  the  burial  places  for 
the  ashes  of  tlie  cacicpies  who  ruled  over  this  part 
of  Yucatan. 

Upon  an  investit^ation  of  the  outer  parts  of  the 
pyramid,  it  is  to  be  observed  tliat  it  was  not  only 
carefully  constructed,  but  its  plan  nmst  have  been 
accurately  drawn  and  the  relative  matbematiciil 
measurements  calculated  with  reference  to  the  s})ace 
that  was  required  for  the  temple.  The  nia^»'nitu(le 
of  the  base  could  not  be  determined,  on  acccnint  ot' 
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the  quantities  of  fallen  stones  and  other  debris.  In 
1841,  Mr.  Stephens  considered  that  it  was  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  feet  wide.  The  perpendicular  height 
to  the  platform  was  estimated  to  be  eighty-eight 
feet. 

The  steps  leading  up  to  the  summit  are  broad, 
and  must  have  formed  an  imposing  approach,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  angle  of  the  slope  they  are 
necessarily  steep,  and  are  placed  so  close  together 
that  there  is  barely  sufficient  width  for  the  foot  to 
rest.  At  the  base  of  the  pyramid  there  is  an  open 
court,  which  I  observed  to  be  similar  in  shape  to 
one  adjoining  the  base  of  an  altar  built  by  the 
Quiches  at  Utatlan,  but  it  was  larger  in  extent. 
The  court  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  Casa  de  las 
Monjas. 

This  building  may  be  considered  to  be  the  result 
of  the  greatest  powers  of  sculpture  and  ornamenta- 
tion that  the  Indians  possessed,  and  judging  from 
the  condition  of  many  of  its  chambers,  it  is  probably 
one  of  the  latest  of  their  works.  It  is  nearly 
quadrangular,  and  encloses  an  area  of  over  six 
thousand  square  yards. 

My  first  day  at  Uxmal  was  employed  in  making 
a  rough  survey  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  ruins. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  hacienda,  I  found  that 
an  evening  service,  called  "  el  Rosario,"  was  being 
held  in  the  chapel.  A  large  number  of  Indians 
were  assembled.  These  Yucatecos  had  attached  to 
the  fingers  of  the  chiu-ch  images,  many  of  their  own 
small  idols,  made  of  metal.  It  was  consequently 
impossible  to  know  (as  the  priests  in  the  Cordilleras 
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8ud  of  their  Indian  panshkuien),  whether  Aqr 
were  wor«I)ipptng  the  saints,  or  following-  in  seevt 
their  ancient  idolatries. 

The  next  rooming  I  established  mynelf  in  tbe 
"House  of  the  Governor t"  and  sdected  for  our 
occupation  the  largest  of  the  outer  e«ie«  of  apart- 
ments, opening  upmi  the  e«.ttem  courts.  Tbe  us- 
of  these  was  necessarily  regtdated  by  the  angle  of 
the  converging  slopes  of  the  walls,  for  the  bu3den> 
were  limited  in  their  plans  in  oonsequenoe  (^  their 
incomplete  acquaintance  with  the  formation  of  aniieft. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  there  were  some  cru^s  poles  madi- 
of  zapote  wood,  to  which  Anastaj^iit  fafiteued  my 
hammock.  Ttie  architectural  proportions  of  the  es- 
teriorare  unusual.  The  length  ts  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  feet,  hut  the  breadth  ia  only  thirty- 
nine  feet,  and  the  low,  narrow  structure,  is  only 
twenty -five  feet  high.  Tbe  effect,  however,  of  the  long 
and  elaborately  canned  facade,  is  particTilarlv  pleasing 
both  to  the  eye  and  the  mind.  In  all  respects,  the 
Casa  del  Gobemador  is  rightly  given  the  distinction 
of  being  the  grandest  of  the  stone  structores  that 
were  built  by  Indians.  The  platform  upon  f^cb 
this  great  edifice  stands,  is  forty  feet  above  tiie  level 
of  the  ground.  Sixteen  feet  below  this  is  a  large 
open  court,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  ei^ty 
yards  long,  and  over  eighty-two  yards  wide,  cwi- 
taining  a  level  surface  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
square  yards — or  more  than  three  acres.  Uiere  is 
a  third  outer  terrace,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the 
plain. 

The  Casa  de  las  Monjas  is  also  placed  upon  three 
terraces,  but  they  are  of  smaller  dimensions,  and 
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the  height  of  the  base  of  the  building  above  the 
natural  ground,  is  not  more  than  seventeen  feet. 
The  terraces  were  surrounded  by  strongly  built 
walls.  Wide  stone  steps  gave  access  to  each  plat- 
form. When  looking  at  these  flat  spaces,  pyramids 
and  temples,  it  is  practicable  to  form  reasonable 
conjectures  regarding  the  nature  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  that  may  have  taken  place  within,  or 
before  them. 

Bishop  Landa,  in  his  work  on  Yucatan,  which  he 
wrote  in  that  country  soon  after  the  conquest,  gives 
an  account  of  the  feasts  and  sacrifices  perfomied 
in  the  temples.  His  description  was  based  upon 
information  which  he  received  from  the  descendants 
of  caciques,  who  had  governed  a  powerful  tribe 
dwelUng  east  of  Uxmal.  After  mentioning  the 
nature  of  the  offerings  made  to  the  idols  during 
certain  festivals,  he  observes  that,  besides  sacrificing 
animals,  the  priests  would  sometimes  on  occasions 
of  tribulation  or  public  necessity,  command  that 
human  victims  should  be  sacrificed.  There  is  this 
statement  given  of  what  then  happened. 

"  Every  one  took  their  part  in  offering  contribu- 
tions, in  order  that  slaves  should  be  bought,  and  some 
of  the  more  devotional  would  offer  their  little 
children.  Great  care  was  taken  of  them  that  they 
should  not  run  away  or  commit  any  fault,  and  whilst 
they  were  conducted  from  village  to  village  with 
<iancing,  the  priests  fasted.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
■day,  they  all  came  into  the  patio  (court)  of  the 
temple,  and  if  the  victim  had  to  be  sacrificed  by 
wounds  fipom  arrows  he  was  stripped  naked,  his  body 
was  anointed  with  blue,  and  a  cap  like  a  mitre  was 
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plaCL'd  Mil  his  head."  He  was  then,  after  certuin 
(liuice.s  luade  hy  the  people  in  honour  of  the  god., 
kille<l  by  flights  of  arrows. 

It  will  be  remembei-ed  that  a  Bimilar  oufitom  wiw 
followed  by  the  Pawnees  in  North  America  who, 
ujKyn  certain  occasions,  chiefly  in  connection  with 
offering  a  propitiation  to  the  Munito  who  had 
power  over  the  harvest,  also  killed  the  victim  by  » 
flight  of  an'ows.*  The  coincidence  of  this  practice  Is 
veiy  sti-ange, 

Lnnda.  after  relating  the  manner  in  which  these 
Indians  in  Yucatan  conducted  the  ceremony  of  inflict- 
ing death  by  arrows,  proceeds  to  state  what  was 
done  if  thv  priests,  for  some  special  reasons,  directed 
that  the  victim  should  !«  offered  to  the  gods  in 
accordance  with  their  more  appalling  rites.  "  If 
it  hai^l  been  decided  to  take  out  the  heart,  he  wa--^ 
taken  to  the  patio  with  much  pomp,  and  was  acoom- 
pauied  by  many  people,  and  af^ei-  I>eing  daube<i  over 
with  blue,  and  his  mitre  placed  on  his  head,  he  was 
cairied  to  the  round  step  which  was  the  place  where 
these  sacrifices  were  made,  and  after  the  priest 
(sacerdote)  and  his  officials  had  anointed  this  stoae 
with  blue  colour,  and  had  cast  out  the  devil  by  puri- 
fying the  temple ;  the  unfortunate  man  that  was  to 
be  sacrificed  was  then  seized,  thrown  suddenly  back- 
wai-ds  upon  the  stone,  and  held  there  by  the  legs 
and  anus  kept  apart  from  the  middle.  Then  came 
the  sacrificer  with  a  stone  razor,  and  struck  with 
much  dexterity  and  cruelty,  a  gash  between  the  ribs 
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3  left  side  below  the  teat;  he  then  thrust  in  his 
and  took  hold  of  the  heart  like  a  furious  tiger 
natched  it  out  still  palpitating,  and  put  it  upon 
h  which  he  gave  to  the  priest,  who  took  it 
ly  and  anointed  the  faces  of  the  idols  with  the 
blood."  ^ 

is  statement  of  the  sacrificial  customs  in 
tan  is  in  accordance  with  the  Report  made  by 
iioj  concerning  the  sacrifices  of  the  captives 
L  in  war  by  the  Pipiles,  a  tribe  who  were 
^ed  to  be  of  Mexican  origin  and  were  then 
ing  near  the  Pacific  coast  of  Guatemala.  It 
also  be  surmised  that  the  ceremonies  performed 
le  priests  of  the  Quiches  upon  the  altars  at 
[an  were  of  a  similar  nature.  It  thus  seems 
nt  that  the  barbarous  practices  that  are  sup- 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Aztecs  into 
30,  during  some  period  subsequent  to  the 
th  century,  were  becoming  prevalent  in  Central 
ica. 

is  possible  that  the  custom  of  offering  human 
ices,  together  with  subsequent  acts  of  cannibal- 
may  have  become  grafted  upon  the  religious 
vances  of  an  earlier  and  less  cruel  race.  It  is, 
ver,  to  be  noticed  that  the  plan  of  the  pyramid 
5  Dwarf  with  its  altar,  and  the  open  court  at 
)ot  of  the  steps  leading  down  from  the  temple, 
rm  with  the  particular  purposes  of  the  cere- 
5S  connected  with  the  sacrifices  to  the  idols. 


Landa  "  Relacion  de  las  Cosas  de  Yucatan."  p.  164. 

J  See  chapter  xi. 
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Bemal  Diaz,  wheo  describing  the  manner  ui  wliicb 
the  Spanish  captives  were  sacrificed  and  eaten 
(lunTig  the  siege  of  Mexico,  mentions  facts  which 
agi-ee  with  the  statements  made  by  the  caciqnes 
in  Yucatan,  concerning  the  events  that  occasionally 
happened  In  their  sacred  places. 

"  Sometimes,"  observes  Landa,  "  the  sacrifice  took 
place  on  the  stone  upon  the  highest  step  of  the 
temple,  and  then  the  body  was  thrown  down  the 
steps  and  rolled  below.  The  officials  then  seized  it 
and  flayed  ofl'the  skin  excepting  the  feet  and  hands, 
and  the  priest,  having  taken  off  his  garments  until 
he  was  naked,  coveretl  himself  with  it,  and  danced 
with  the  others.  This  was  considered  to  be  a  matter 
of  much  solemnity.  It  was  the  custom  to  bury 
those  who  were  sacrificed  in  the  court  of  the  temple, 
or,  if  not,  they  were  eaten  by  the  chiefs  and  those 
who  were  able  to  obtain  portions ;  the  hands,  feet 
and  head  were  for  the  priest  and  officials.  Those 
who  were  thus  sacrificed  were  held  as  saints  (tenian 
per  Santos).  If  they  were  slaves  captured  in  war 
their  owner  took  the  bones  and  kept  them  to  show 
them  in  the  dances  as  emblems  of  victory." 

The  alwriginal  inhabitants  of  Yucatan  were,  like 
those  dwelling  in  the  neighbouring  land  of  Guate- 
mala, devoted  to  the  worship  of  idols,  and  travelled 
great  distances  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  which 
were  performed  at  the  shrines  of  their  principal 
gods.  The  Island  of  Cozumel  was  one  of  the  sacred 
sites  which  was  held  in  great  veneration  when  the 
fleet  of  Grijalva  arrived  there  in  1518,  It  was 
observed  by  the  Spaniards  that  there  and  elsewhere, 
the  pyramidal  structures  or  altars  were  maintained 
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in  good  order,  and  had  regular  priests  attached  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  various  duties 
connected  with  the  superstitious  usages.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  several  of  the  larger 
sacred  temples  in  the  interior  had  at  that  time  been 
abandoned,  although  many  of  them  looked  as  if  they 
had  not  been  long  built.  With  respect  to  Uxmal, 
it  was  considered  that  the  ruins  were  comparatively 
modern  and  belonged  to  a  period  but  little  anterior 
to  the  Spanish  conquest. 

The  well  preserved  state  of  portions  of  the  build- 
ings is,  at  the  present  time,  nearly  four  centuries 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  especially  notice- 
able. I  observed  that  the  wooden  lintel  over  the 
door  of  my  roc^m  in  the  Casa  del  Gobernador  was  in 
perfect  condition.  The  edges  or  corners  were  still 
sharp  and  unworn.  It  was  also  evident  that, 
although  the  great  weight  of  the  masonry  above 
must  have  exerted  a  heavy  pressure  upon  the  centre 
of  the  lintel,  there  were  no  signs  of  the  slightest 
deflection.  The  strength  of  the  wood  seemed  to  be 
unimpaired.  The  preservation  of  many  of  the 
lintels  over  the  doorways  of  the  rooms  in  the  Casa 
de  las  Monjas  was,  in  several  instances,  equally 
sound.  Many  of  the  stone  carvings  on  the  exterior 
were  also  apparently  uninjured  by  their  exposure  to 
the  weather.  But,  before  proceeding  with  this 
subject,  it  is  expedient  to  take  into  consideration 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  building. 

It  is  not  known  why  it  was  called  the  Casa  de  las 
Monjas  (House  of  the  Nuns).  Possibly  the  Spaniards 
may  have  been  surprised  by  its  similarity  in  plan 
with  their  own  nunneries,  but  it  is  also  not  improbable 
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that  thei-e  may  have  Ijeeii  some  tradition  received 
from  tilt!  Iiiilians  which  caused  the  adoption  of 
this  iiaiite.  It  has  heeii  stated  by  Clavigero. 
and  other  historians,  that  there  were  certaiu 
especial  customs  attending  the  worship  of  the  god 
Quetzalcoatl.     Women  served   tor   terms    of  years 
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within  his  temples.  They  were  dedicated  to  the 
performance  of  religious  service  from  an  early  age, 
lodged  in  a  convent  and  instructed  in  religion.  They 
were  also  educated  and  employed  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  tlieir  station  and  sex.  It  was  said  that 
certain  vom's  were  made  and  various  religious  duties 
were  performed. 
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The  main  entrance  to  the  nunnery  is  through  a 
gateway  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  quadrangle.  Upon  each  side  of  this  entrance 
there  are  four  chambers,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  as 
an  evidence  of  the  conventual  character  of  the  build- 
ing, that  these  are  the  only  rooms  that  have  direct 
access  to  the  outer  world.  All  the  others  are  within 
and  look  into  the  court.  They  had  a  blank  wall  at 
the  back,  which  excluded  all  communication  with 
the  exterior.  The  principal  front  looks  towards  the 
pyramids  adjoining  the  Casa  del  Gobernador.  The 
architectural  proportions  of  the  archway  are  symme- 
trical. The  height  and  span,  like  all  other  parts  of 
these  Indian  structures,  are  practically  determined  by 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  converging  sides.  In 
this  case  the  arch  is  about  seventeen  feet  high 
and  nearly  eleven  feet  wide.  After  passing  through 
it,  a  wide  court  is  entered.  It  is  surrounded  on  four 
sides  by  long  ranges  of  low  stone  buildings.  The 
base,  or  lower  part  of  them,  is  built  of  plain  square 
slabs  of  masonry.  The  upper  parts  are  covered 
with  fanciful  designs,  sculptured  with  great  skill. 

The  whole  of  these  buildings  are  exclusively 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  chambers  or  monastic  cells.  I 
did  not  count  them,  but  it  has  been  stated  that 
there  are  altogether  eighty-eight.  It  is  perhaps 
important  to  note,  with  reference  to  this  unusual 
number  of  rooms,  that  they  are  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  the  theory  that  they  were  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  priests  serving  the  adjacent 
temples,  for  according  to  the  statements  of  Clavigero, 
the  number  of  priests  always  corresponded  with  the 
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iiunilwr  of  the  TBOcallis.  It  Is  thei'efore  jiresmnaWe 
that  these  cells  had  some  other  purpose.  The 
priests  may  have  been  lodged  in  the  Casa  del 
Goberiiador.  That  building  contains  twenty-four 
chambers,  the  majority  of  which  are  of  the  same  I 
size  and  plan  as  these  in  the  Casa  de  las  Monjaa,  It 
is  usel^s  to  attempt  to  conjecture  the  precise  pur- 
poses of  these  buildings,  for  there  has  tieen  no  exact 
information  obtained  niton  the  subject,  but  evwy- 
thing  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  the 
stnictui-es  at  Uxnial  were  connected  with  the 
wursliip  of  the  gods,  and  had  no  relation  to  the 
ordinary  lives  of  the  Indians, 

It  is  probable  that  places  like  Uxmal  and  Palenque 
with  their  temples  and  monasteries,  were  set  apart 
for  religious  puqKwes,  and  the  Indians  aKsumbled 
there  fi-ora  the  adjacent  country  with  the  object  of 
being  present  at  the  ceremonies,  in  the  same  manner 
as  tliey  Lire  now  accustrniifil  to  perform  their  piltinni- 
ages  when  the  patron  saints  of  the  churches  have 
their  festivals.  When  taking  into  consideration  the 
question  of  the  period  when  it  may  be  conjectured 
tliat  the  temples  at  Uxmal  were  abandoned,  it  is 
necessary  to  direct  attention  to  the  design  or  emblem 
which  is  placed  upon  one  of  the  walls  of  the  interior 
of  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, it  will  be  observed  that  the  figure  represented 
is  that  of  a  huge  serpent  or  rattlesnake.  A  serpent 
was  also  the  emblem  or  Totem  of  one  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Mound  Builders  in  Ohio,  and  there  appear  to  be 
singular  resemblances  between  the  reptile  carved  in 
stone  at  Uxmal  and  that  which  is  nidely  made  of 
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earth  and  stones,  and  placed  on  high  ground  over- 
looking a  valley  in  North  America.  Both  reptiles 
have  peculiarly  large  mouths,  opened  wide,  ready  to 
devour  and  swallow  their  prey  or  their  enemies.  It 
is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  tribe 
who  migrated  from  the  north,  conquered  the 
un warlike  natives  of  Yucatan,  raised  the  great 
pyramids,  and  built  the  temples  in  that  region,  were 
subsequently  conquered  by  a  more  powerful  tribe  of 
the  same  race,  also  migrating  from  higher  latitudes. 
The  former  tribe  were  forced  to  desert  their  buildings, 
and  avoided  slavery  or  extermination  by  escaping 
into  the  interior.  The  serpent  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  The  whole  of  the  fa9ades  of  the  nunnery  are 
elaborately  sculptured,  and  the  mechanical  abilities 
of  the  builders  are  well  brought  into  notice. 

As  all  investigations  or  theories  respecting  these 
architects  and  their  works,  depend  greatly  upon  the 
conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  evidence 
regarding  the  period  when  Uxmal  was  built,  I 
directed  my  attention  to  certain  points  bearing  upon 
this  subject.  Conjectures  upon  the  origin  and  civil- 
isation of  the  Indians  must  be  influenced  by  what 
can  be  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  probable  dates 
when  these  religious  buildings  were  constructed. 

It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas  that 
there  was  a  lavish  use  of  ornamentation  in  stone. 
There  is,  throughout,  a  wealth  of  sculpture  which  is 
astonishing  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  sculptors, 
as  far  as  we  know,  had  no  proper  implements  to 
work  with.  Stone  chisels  and  obsidian  scrapers 
appear  to  be  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

It  can  be  understood  that  if  the  Indian  masons 
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and  stone  cutters  had  wished  to  show  their  ability, 
thtjy  might  have  adorned  their  buildings  with  bar- 
biirouH  figures  or  nide  idols,  such  as  were  carved  by 
the  natives  of  Kaster  Island  out  of  soft  \-olcanic  stone. 
But  at  Uxmal  they  revelled  in  theh'  jxiwers.  The 
walls  of  the  Nunnery  and  the  Casa  del  Gobernador 
are  covered  with  designs  deeply  cut  and  fterfectly 
joined.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  the  sculptoi-s  had  not 
only  much  capacity  as  workmen,  but  they  must  have 
been  able  to  chisel  hard  limestone  with  ease  aud 
facility  of  execution.  In  the  interior  of  the  Nimnery 
many  of  the  designs  are  most  artistic  Nothing  can 
be  more  graceful  than  the  block  of  buildings  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle.  Tlie  lattice  work, 
in  its  appearance  and  general  eft'ect,  seems  t«  have 
an  indefinable  accordance  with  the  wood  and  stone 
carvings  that  are  to  lie  seen  in  the  ancient  cjuarters 
of  Cairo,  and  the  interior  of  the  earliest  Arabian 
mosques.  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  qunfli;\ngle, 
the  ornamentation  upon  the  walls  is  of  a  different 
character  and  in  some  respects  resembles  the  designs 
of  Hindoo  or  Buddhist  architecture.  This  confusion 
of  styles  is  puzzling  to  the  eye  and  embarrassing 
to  the  judgment. 

At  Palenque  the  long  corridors,  the  courts,  and 
the  use  of  coloured  stucco  ornamentation  appeared 
to  have  some  vague  relation  to  a  mixed  style  of 
Moorish  and  Spanish  architecture.  If  a  corsair,  with 
a  crew  of  Moors  and  a  cargo  of  Spanish  captives,  had 
been  driven  by  the  trade  wind  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  strangers,  after  landing  upon  the  new 
continent,  had  married  the  daughters  of  the  cacique.?; 
it  would  be  intelligible  that  the  descendants  of  the 
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mixed  races  might  have  constinicted  monasteries, 
temples  and  pyramids  of  this  strange  and  complex 
design.  Such  was  my  impression  when  pacing  the 
corridors  at  Palenque. 

At  Uxmal  there  were  no  coloured  stuccoes  and 
no  corridors.  The  bold  and  fantastic  style  of  the 
sculptures  had  a  character  more  Eastern,  and  it 
might  be  permissible  to  imagine  that  wandering 
fakirs  from  Hindostan,  or  Buddhist  pilgrims  fi'om 
Java,  Burmah  or  Cambodia,  had  reached  the  Pacific 
coasts,  and  had  implanted  their  incomplete  acquaint- 
ance with  the  forms  of  Hindoo  or  Buddhist  temples 
upon  the  barbaric  ideas  of  the  Indians,  and  that  in 
this  manner  were  produced  the  fanciful  types  of 
construction  or  symbolism  that  are  present  at 
Uxmal. 

These  are  only  conjectures,  but  it  cannot  be 
i^upposed  that  this  knowledge  of  architecture  and  of 
sculpture  arose  as  suddenly  as  it  disappeared,  and 
sprang  into  existence  as  the  outcome  of  the  natural 
capacity  of  the  Indian  mind.  The  problem  is  inter- 
esting and  attractive.  It  is  one  that  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  solve. 

There  are  certain  differences  in  the  methods  of 
construction  of  Palenque  and  Uxmal  which  have  to  be 
analyzed.  The  walls  at  Palenque  are  composed  of 
compact  masses  of  stones  and  mortar  covered  with 
thick  layers  of  cement.  At  Uxmal  no  coatings  of 
cement  are  used  and  the  walls  are  faced  with  well- 
worked  masonry.  At  Palenque  there  are  great 
numbers  of  human  figures  either  formed  of  thick 
stucco,  or  graven  upon  slabs  of  stone.  At  Uxmal 
there   are   no    human    figures,    no    delineations    of 
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caciques,  priests,  or  captive  victims.     The  princij)!*- 
of  ornamentation  is  different. 

Judging  from  the  condition  and  appeamnce  of  the 
buililings  it  is  clear  that  Uxmal  must  be  more  modern 
than  Pal8nque,and  this  is  particularly  noticeable  upou 
an  examination  of  the  Casa  del  Gobernador  and  the 
Casa  de  las  Monjas,  The  influences  of  the  ti-opical 
climate  (Uxmal  is  half  a  degi'ee  south  of  the  twenty- 
first  [jarallel)  are  such  as  would  be  exjiected  to  act 
iiijuriously  upon  exposed  limestone  sculptiirea,  for 
between  May  and  November  the  rains  are  heavy 
and  continuous.  But  the  fayades  of  these  stnictures 
seem  to  have  been  very  little  affected  by  the 
weather. 

In  forming  opinions  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
ruins,  it  is  perhaps  injudicious  to  give  much  weight 
to  considerations  Iwised  upon  appearance  or  state  of 
dilapidation,  but  in  the  histance  of  Uxmal  there  atb 
circumstances  which  make  it  impcssihle  to  admit  that 
it  belongs  to  a  period  more  than  verj'  few  centuries 
earlier  than  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  Thus  the 
pre.servation  of  the  wooden  liiktels  over  the  doorways 
in  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  when  any  attempts  are  made  to  esti- 
mate the  age  of  that  building.  They  have  had  to 
bear  considerable  pressui-e,  for  there  are  heavy 
masses  of  concrete  and  masonry  to  be  supported. 

With  regard  to  this  subject,  it  is  uecessarj-  to 
draw  attention  to  the  size  and  construction  of  one 
of  the  principal  rooms  which  I  measured,  and  it  will 
be  understood  how  the  arehitects  were  limited  or 
restricted  in  their  actions,  and  to  what  extent  the 
employment  of  wood  was  found  to  be  requisite. 
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It  was  a  narrow  chamber  twenty  feet  four  inches 
)ng,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  about  twenty-three  feet 
igh.  The  height  of  the  entrance  was  eight  feet, 
le  width  six  feet  seven  inches.  The  interior 
^alls  were  perpendicular  up  to  nine  feet  three 
iches  from  the  ground,  and  then  curved  inwards 
ntil  they  approached  within  one  foot  of  each 
ther.  They  were  capped  by  broad  flat  stone 
abs.  The  curvature  of  the  walls  was  correctly 
)rmed,  and  a  considerable  gain  in  space  was  thereby 
btained.  It  was  evident  that  the  Indians  were 
dvancing  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  round  arch  and 
ey stone.  This  form  of  rounding  the  inner  roof  was 
ot  however  adopted  in  all  the  rooms  of  the  nun- 
ery.  Many  of  them  still  retained  the  straight  lines 
f  converging  walls,  as  at  Palenque.  The  manner 
1  which  the  advance  in  construction  had  been 
cached  was  simple  and  yet  ingenious. 

I  measured  a  room  in  another  part  of  the  quadran- 
le  which  had  different  dimensions,  and  was  more  in 
ccordance  with  the  earlier  system  of  building.  It 
ras  twenty-two  feet  long  and  ten  feet  five  inches 
ride.  The  height  of  the  perpendicular  portion  of 
be  walls  was  eight  feet  three  inches,  and  the 
mgth  of  the  upper  slope  to  the  cap-stone  was 
ight  feet  nine  inches.  The  total  height  of  the 
3om  about  sixteen  feet.  The  doorway  was  a 
ttle  over  seven  feet  high  and  the  width  was 
ve  feet  eight  inches.  The  dimensions  of  the 
hambers  round  the  quadrangle  varied,  but  the 
istances  I  have  given  represent  their  average  sizes. 
Tiere  were  two  lintels  over  each  doorway,  for  the 
^idth  of  each  piece  of  timber  was  not  suflficient  to 
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occupy  tlie  full  depth  of  the  wall.  In  the  first-n: 
tioned  chamber  they  were  each  nine  feet  6ve  bid 
long,  one  fuot  wide  and  eight  inches  deep,  and  had 
a  beanng  upon  each  wall  of  one  foot  five  inches.  In 
this  and  other  openings  the  inner  lintel  rested  in  its 
place  a  little  lower  than  the  outer  one.  Tlie  object 
of  this  singular  method  of  placing  these  support* 
was  not  apparent.  Tlie  lintelfi  were  externally  in 
perfect  condition,  and  were  withovit  any  sigiis  of 
decay. 

The  main  mass  of  the  Uxniat  walls  h  composed  of 
rubble  limestones,  made  into  a  strong  compact  siil> 
stance,  by  the  plentiful  use  of  good  binding  mortar. 
Bach  facing  stone  was  made  into  a  triangular  shape, 
aud  the  point  or  apex  seems  to  have  been  pushed  or 
fitted  into  its  place,  and  thei-e  firmly  secured  by 
mortar.  This  method  of  applyiug  the  masonry  was 
adopted  not  only  with  the  plain  smooth  blocks  of 
square  stone  used  for  facing  the  lower  portions  of 
the  buildings,  but  also  witii  aW  the  sculptured  jx>r- 
tions  of  the  walls.  The  blocks  fit  closely  together 
in  their  places  so  accurately  and  with  such  careful 
finish  that  the  joints  or  edges  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  thus  made  evident  that  the  stone- 
masons who  built  Uxmal  must  have  been  men  capable 
of  perfonning  their  work  with  skill.  The  architect 
must  have  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
preparation  of  a  plan  or  design,  and  tiie  masons,  in 
separately  executing  their  j)art  of  the  sculptiu-e, 
must  have  been  able  to  follow  the  design  with  an 
exactness  that  is  almost  mathematical. 

There  have  I)een  many  theories  resfiectlng  the 
methods  that  may   have    been   practised    by   the 
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Indians  in  executing  their  carvings  upon  stone,  but 
no  knowledge  has  been  obtained  which  throws  suffi- 
cient light  upon  the  subject.*  No  attention  has 
however  been  directed  to  the  artisan  qualities  of 
the  workmen  who  shaped  and  fitted  the  lintels, 
which  however  prove  that  the  workers  in  wood  were 
as  skilful  as  the  masons.  The  lintels  were  made  of 
wood  harder  than  mahogany.  I  examined  many  of 
them  with  the  utmost  care,  and  could  not  detect  the 
slightest  mark  or  dent.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a 
good  carpenter  8  plane  could  have  given  them  a 
smoother  surface.     The  zapote  trees  out  of  which 


*The  facing  stones  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  niins  of  Mitla, 
in  the  Mexican  province  of  Oajaca,  are  fitted,  or  bedded,  into  the 
mortar  and  rubble  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Uxmal. 

At  one  of  the  evening  conversaziones  given  by  the  Royal 
Society  at  Burlington  House,  in  the  spring  of  1892,  I  happened 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  Palenquc  and  Uxmal  with  Mr.  Woolner, 
the  sculptor.  Some  experiments  had  previously  been  carried  out 
in  France  which  had  proved  that  with  stone  chisels  it  was  possible 
to  carve  granite,  limestones,  and  hard  sandstones. 

The  investigations  did  not,  however,  make  it  clear  how  it  could 
have  happened  that  the  Indian  sculptors  were  able  to  work  with 
such  facility  that  they  covered  their  buildings  with  deeply  chis- 
elled ornamentation.  Mr.  Woolner  said  that  he  thought  it 
probable  that  the  Indians  may  have  been  acquainted  with 
some  strong  acids,  and  that  they  may  have  used  these  to  soften 
the  stone  and  make  it  more  workable. 

We  were  looking  at  some  photographs  exhibited  by  Mr, 
Maudslay,  who  had  lately  returned  from  Palenque,  and  the 
question  of  the  method  of  carving  the  outlines  of  the  figures  on 
the  stone  slabs  of  the  courts  came  under  consideration.  Mr. 
Woolner  thought  that  the  subject  was  very  difficult,  but  that  it 
was  possible  that  the  figures  had  been  previously  traced  and  then 
worked  with  acid  as  he  had  already  suggested. 
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they  were  fonned,  must  have  been  fashioned  ioto 
troad  baulks  of  timlier,  and  aftei-wards  squai-ed  aud 
divided  iiita  the  required  lengths.  The  face  of  the 
timber  wiis  levelled  and  smoothed,  and  the  corners 
or  angles  were  sharply  defined.  All  this  work 
had  to  lie  done,  as  far  as  is  known,  with  stone 
implements. 

Upon  taking  a  final  glance  at  these  ruins  it  seenis 
reasonable  to  form  the  conclusion  that  Uxmal  was 
built  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  religion.  The 
pyi-amids  and  theii'  teocallis  or  temples  were 
devote<l  as  shrines  for  the  gods,  and  monast-eries 
were  attached  to  them.  The  human  sacrifices  and 
the  ceremonies  that  were  cust<imary  in  time  of  war 
took  place  In  the  oi^en  courts  attached  to  the  high 
altars  of  the  chief  idols. 


Upon  the  last  day  of  my  stay  at  Uxmal,  the  moming  was  fine 
and  the  sky  was  clear.  In  the  forenoon  I  observed  that  there 
were  dense  volumes  of  light-coloured  smoke  covering  the  fields 
towards  the  east.  As  the  day  advanced  the  air  became  hot  and 
oppressive,  and  the  sky  was  obscured.  Upon  inquiring  the  cause 
of  this  smoke  I  was  told  that  the  Indians  were  burning  their 
weeds  and  stalks  in  accordance  with  their  custom  at  that  time  of 
the  year. 

In  the  afternoon,  whilst  I  was  engaged  in  sketching  the  south- 
east  angle  of  the  Casa  del  Gobernador,  heavy  drops  of  rain 
began  suddenly  to  fall.  As  it  was  the  dry  season,  this  change  of 
weather  was  unexpected.  The  rain  drops  soon  ceased,  but  after 
an  interval  there  were  some  slight  showers  which  continued  for 
about  two  hours.  At  the  farmhouse  I  was  told  that  such  weather 
was  unusual,  and  that  the  rain  must  have  been  caused  by  the 
smoke  and  heat  rising  from  the  fires.  If  this  opinion  was  correct 
the  change  may  have  been  caused  by  the  heated  air  rising  into  a 
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cooler  region  above,   and    thus    producing   an   atmospherical 
disturbance. 

This  fact  of  rain  being  produced  or  caused  by  human 
agency  supports  the  opinion  that  the  efforts  of  the  rain-makers 
amongst  the  North- American  Indians  were  in  accordance  with 
some  vague  knowledge,  and  were  not  altogether  absurd,  and 
that  the  action  of  the  Califomian  rain-maker,  whose  attempts  to 
obtain  rain  were  successful,  was  based  upon  an  experience  which 
was  practical. 


} 


Departure  from  Uxmal.— Indian  offidaJs  at  Abali.^ — Indian  Ore- 
motiies. — Worship  of  demons, — Baptismal  customs. — Laws  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V,  for  the  government  of  the  natives  in 
Yucatan. — Superstitions. — An  Indian  Well. — Halt  at  night. — 
Merida. — Convent  of  the  Conceplionistas. — Sisal. — The  Basque 
brig  Agiiinaga. — Departure  for  Cuba  and  Florida. — Tampa. — 
Cedar  Keys.  —  Buccaneers. — Shell  Mounds. — Ancient  Burial 
Mounds. — Florida  Indians. 


At  sunrise  on  the  day  of  our  departure  fi-om  Uxmal, 
tlie  Indians  were  hunying  along  the  paths  on  their 
wav  to  the  coni  fields,  iuid  the  women  wei'e  engaged 
in  carrying  water  from  the  wells.  It  was  a  busy 
scene  of  life  and  movement. 

We  proceeded  to  Miina  and  then  journeyed 
onwards  to  the  village  of  Abalfl  which  we  reached 
in  the  afternoon,  having  accomplished  a  distance  of 
eight  leagues.  We  obtained  shelter  in  a  public 
building  called  the  eabildo,  which  was  used  as  a 
travellers'  rest  house,  where  everyone,  as  in  a 
Turkish  or  Syrian  caravansary,  selected  whatever 
spot  was  available  or  unoccupied.  Anastaslo  de- 
posited the  luggage  in  a  comer  and  found  a  place 
where  my  hammock  could  be  secured  above  the 
ground. 

Upon  examining  my  horse  I  found  that  it  was 
quite  unfit  for  work,  and  therefore  I  went  at  once  to 
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the  head  man  of  the  district,  who  was  an  Indian 
holding  the  office  of  Judge,  and  was  at  the  time 
sitting  in  the  Court-house.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  give  directions  that  I  should  be  supplied  with 
another  horse  or  mule  to  carry  me  to  Merida.  The 
Judge  at  first  made  some  objections  and  said  that 
there  were  no  horses,  or  that,  if  there  were  any, 
they  were  in  the  fields  and  would  have  to  be  caught. 
Finally,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  second  or  junior 
Judge,  who  seemed  inclined  to  help  me,  promised 
that  a  horse  should  be  ready  at  the  cabildo  on  the 
following  day  as  soon  as  the  sun  appeared.  Trust- 
ing in  this  arrangement,  I  discharged  Anastasio  and 
sent  him  back  with  the  old  horse  to  Tzibalch^. 

In  the  morning  the  sun  duly  appeared  but  no 
horse  came,  and  as  Anastasio  had  left  at  daybreak, 
I  found  myself  unattended,  and  surrounded  by 
strange  groups  of  Indians  passing  through  Abald. 
It  was  fortunate  that,  in  accordance  with  a  local 
regulation,  an  Indian  alguazil  was  in  charge  of  the 
cabildo,  for  this  native  official  immediately  informed 
me  that  he  would  attend  to  my  requirements.  He 
was  useful  in  carrying  out  my  wishes,  and  performed 
his  duties  with  care  and  zeal.  After  waiting  for  an 
hour  to  see  if  any  horse  arrived,  I  went  again  to  the 
Court-house  but  found  that  the  Judges  were  not 
sitting,  and  that  they  were  away  for  the  day  upon 
other  occupations.  On  my  return  to  my  quarters  it 
was  evident  that  some  event  had  occurred.  I  was 
told  that  a  band  of  muleteers  on  their  way  jfrom 
the  interior  had  halted  there,  and  intended  to 
proceed  to  Merida  later  in  the  day,  after  their  mules 
had   been  given   rest  and   food.     These  men  were 
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vneouth  and  aony,  but  I  tbougfat  it  would  be  wise 
tojoin  them,  if  ibermadeDoot^ectioiL  It  haf^ieiied 
tfast  thej  bad  with  them  «  jmngT  borae  that  waa 
not  laden.  Af%«r  orvroomiog  some  prelinunarj 
difficohies,  as  a^reemeDC  was  made  that  I  should 
hire  the  bcrae.  but  that  he  was  not  to  carrr  any 
weight  except  that  of  the  rider  ;  one  of  their  mules 
was  to  ooaver  my  luggage.  As  soon  as  aD  pre- 
parations were  completed  the  leader  of  the  mole- 
teere  told  me  that  they  wuold  be  ready  to  proceed 
late  ill  the  afternoon  and  that  he  would  call  for  me 
at  the  oabildo.     The  men  then  dispersed. 

Having  the  greater  part  of  the  day  at  my  disposal, 
I  walked  out  beyond  the  village  for  the  purpose  of 
being  present  at  an  Indian  ceremony.  It  was  the 
commemoration  of  a  death  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  previous  year.  I  was  informed  that  in  this  part 
of  Yucatan  it  was  the  custom  amongst  the  Indians 
to  hiivif  three  sen'ices  or  nieetutg^  of  this  natuit. 
The  first  took  place  a  week  after  the  death ;  the 
second  after  an  inter^^al  of  a  month,  and  the  last  on 
the  anniversary.  This  was  the  anniversarv  service 
and  was  considered  the  most  important.  Very  few 
of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Indians  have  been 
permitted  to  be  maintained,  for  they  were  so  singu- 
larly connected  with  their  worship  of  demons,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  abolish  everything  that 
recalled  their  ancient  supei-stitions.  These  memorial 
observances  are,  however,  to  a  modified  extent  yet 
performed. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  hut  I  saw  that  it  was 
crowded  with  Indians.  I  was  received  in  the  usual 
manner  with  apparent  inattention,  and  was  allowed 
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to  take  my  place  with  the  others.  I  noticed  that 
my  friend  the  junior  Judge,  who  had  promised  to 
send  me  a  horse,  was  one  of  the  mourners.  As 
he  made  no  remark  and  I  had  made  other  plans  the 
subject  was  not  mentioned,  and  my  attention  was 
directed  to  what  was  going  on  around  me.  The 
Indians  were  engaged  in  making  melancholy  sounds 
of  wailing.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  table 
upon  which  was  a  large  plain  wooden  cross.  Before 
the  cross  were  placed  offerings  of  flowers,  fruits  and 
baked  tortillas.  I  waited  for  some  time  to  see  what 
ceremonies  were  going  to  take  place,  but  nothing 
happened.  The  availing  continued  in  a  dreary  and 
monotonous  manner. 

The  scene  reminded  me  in  some  respects  of  observ- 
ances of  a  religious  character  that  I  had  previously 
witnessed  when  travelling  amongst  the  Cordilleras 
-of  Guatemala,  and  again  at  a  village  near  Tzibalch^, 
-on  the  road  to  Uxmal.  When  the  Spanish  priests 
settled  in  their  various  parishes  in  these  regions  after 
the  conquest,  it  was  noticed  by  them  that  the 
Indians  appeared  to  have  a  peculiar  dread  of  death. 
This  dread  did  not  seem  to  be  caused  by  any  personal 
fear,  but  had  its  origin  in  connection  with  their  belief 
in  demons.  They  believed  that  death  was  an  evil 
spirit  that  required  to  be  propitiated,  and  whose 
influence  over  the  sick  or  dying  person  was  malignant. 
Thus  it  was  usual  to  make  offerings  to  this  demon, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  lying  in  wait  somewhere 
near  the  hut.  They  imagined  that  he  might  be 
contented  with  what  was  given  to  him  and  not  carry 
off  his  victim.  When  I  was  at  Palenque,  I  was  told 
that  in  some  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  province,  this 
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ancient  observance  still  existed  and  that  the  Indians 
placed  offeiings  of  food  outside  the  door  of  the  hut 
in  the  hope  that  tiie  demon  would  Iw  appeased,  and  i 
pass  hy  without  stopping  to  enter  within.*  In 
Yucatan  a  similar  custom  prevailed,  but  the  methtid 
of  propitiation  was  slightly  diHerent.  Various  kinds 
of  food  and  jars  of  liquid  were  hung  upon  the  walls 
or  thatch  outside  tlie  hut  to  gratify  the  demon  an<i 
cause  him  to  accept  the  offerings  instead  of  human 
life. 

Amongst  tlie  ancient  customs  of  the  Indians  none, 
Iiowever,  are  more  strange  than  thoae  connected 
with  an  almost  unintelligible  form  of  baptism. 
Tlie  Franciscan  missionaries  who  .  endeavoured  t.<i 
convert  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
observed  with  astonishment  the  veneration  of  the 
natives  for  the  Catholic  rites  of  baptism  and  the 
readiness  of  their  converts  to  accept  thie  part  of 
tlieir  teaching.  In  tlie  course  uf  their  inijuiries  iijmn 
the  subject  they  discovered  tliat  a  form  of  baptism 
already  existed,  and  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  and  essential  of  their  ceremonies.  * 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  manner 
in    which    the    Indians    performed  their  customary 


•When  I  heard  of  this  Indian  practice  my  thoughts  went 
far  away  from  the  forests  of  Palenque.  Memories  of  the  Eton 
playing  fields  were  recalled  and  an  old  Eton  Latin  grammar,  and 
the  familiar  line,  "  Pallida  mors  ?t;quo  pulsat  pede  paupenim 
tabemas  regumque  turres,"  With  Indians,  as  with  others,  the 
fatal  footstep  cannot  be  turned  aside. 

JFor  a  description  of  this  ceremony  see  I..anda,  chap,  xx\i. 
"  Manner  of  baptism  in  Yucatan.     How  it  was  celebrated." 
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rites,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  much  analogy 
with  the  ceremony  that  was  insisted  upon  as  a  duty 
by  the  friars,  except  that  the  Indian  baptism  was  a 
religious  act  performed  by  their  priests,  in  which 
the  children  were  touched  with  something  that  had 
been  dipped  in  water. 

The  Indians,  although  disinclined  to  adopt  the 
new  faith,  showed  extraordinary  ardour  and  devo- 
tion in  this  particular  observance.  It  was  found 
that  they  would  frequently  bring  their  children  to 
be  baptised  again  after  they  had  already  received 
baptism.  Finally  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  in  this 
matter  became  so  unsatisfactory  that  special  clauses 
upon  the  subject,  were  introduced  into  the  laws 
established  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
for  the  government  of  the  Indians  in  Yucatan. 

One  of  these  clauses  ran  thus — 

**  Baptism  is  one  of  the  sacraments  which  is  not 

*  to  be  repeated,  and  if  this  is  done  great  offence  is 

*  committed  against  the  Holy  Ghost  conferred  upon 
'  us  by  baptism  when  it  is  repeated. 

"  Many  of  the  natives  of  this  province  say  that 
'  although  already  baptised,  they  repeat  baptism 
'  deceiving  the  mmisters  of  the  gospel,  and  further- 
'  more  they  say  that  they  baptise  others  and  con- 
'  sent  that  others  should  do  so.     For  which  reason  I 

*  order  that  henceforth  no  Indian  man  or  woman 
'  of  this  province  who  has  once  received  legitimately 
'  holy  baptism  shall  return  to  be  baptised  or  consent 
'  to  others  doing  it,  or  baptise  on  their  own  authority 
'  any  other  person." 

Since  these  orders  were  put  in  force  many  changes 
have  taken  place,  and  the  Indians  have  become,  in  a 
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manner  reconciled  to  the  new  oi'der  of  things.  It 
is,  however,  stated  that  in  remote  parishes  the 
priests  aie  still  frequently  deceived,  and  that  children 
ary  Hometiuies  brought  three  or  four  tunes  to  be 
given  baptism. 

The  cii-cnmstances  under  which  the  cross  was 
placed  upon  the  table  in  the  hut  near  Abali 
were  i)eculiar.  It  was  clear  that  the  cross  was 
looked  upon  as  an  idol,  and  that  the  oiferiugs 
made  to  it  were  propitiations.  In  Yucatan  there 
were  instances  known  of  sevei-al  of  the  principal 
Indians  keeping  a  cross  in  their  house.  This  was 
not  necessarily  a  Latin  cross,  for  it  was  sometimes 
fonnwl  into  a  sliape  varying  according  to  the 
imagination  of  the  owners.  The  Indians  ai-e  rapidly 
becoming  so  neglected  with  regard  to  all  religiovw 
education,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  will 
gradually  return  to  many  of  their  idolatrous 
practices. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Mexico  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  Yucatan  Indians,  and 
directions  were  given  to  ascertain  whether  they  still 
maintained  any  of  the  superstitious  usages  followed 
befoi'e  the  conquest.  There  was  a  Report  made  by 
the  curate  of  Yaxcabl  which  was  considered  to  be 
especially  deserving  of  mention,  because  he  had 
been  in  charge  of  a  large  parish  and  had  lived  for 
many  years  among  his  Indians,  and  was  known  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  their  language  and  habits. 
One  of  the  superstitions  that  he  reported  is  remark- 
able fixjm  its  having  evident  analogies  with  one  of 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  medicine  men  in  curing 
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the  sick  amongst  the  Dakotas  in  North  America.  It 
will  be  seen  by  his  account  of  the  custom  of  divining 
through  the  medium  of  a  crystal,  that  ignorant 
human  nature  in  Yucatan,  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  seeks  to  learn  the  future  by  similar 
methods. 

The  curate,  in  his  reply  to  one  of  the  questions 
put  to  him,  stated  as  follows*: — "Amongst  the 
common  masses  of  the  Indians  there  are  many 
superstitions.  In  the  first  fifteen  years  that  I  held 
this  curacy  they  told  me  much,  but  after  making 
examples  upon  the  delinquents  by  punishing  them 
with  floggings  and  penances  in  accordance  with 
superior  commands,  it  is  now  fully  fifteen  years  that 
all  is  done  in  silence,  and  it  is  only  from  time  to 
time  that  there  is  any  sign. 

"  The  most  frequent  divination  is  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  crystal  which  they  call  zaztun.  This  is  a 
clear  and  transparent  stone,  by  which  they  say  that 
occult  things  are  seen  and  the  causes  of  sickness. 
What  I  have  been  able  to  understand  in  this  matter 
is  that  they  have  had  some  one  who,  by  a  compact 
with  the  demon,  has  divined  by  the  means  of  the 
said  zaztun:  but  the  more  ordinary  way  is  that 
those  that  use  it  are  certain  cheating  impostors  who 
by  this  means  gain  credit  amongst  themselves  and 
are  consulted  and  are  well  treated  so  that  they  have 
idle  lives,  and  with  their  artifices  and  cunning  make 
the  simple  and  ignorant  believe  that  they  have 


♦  See  "  Historia  de  la  Guerra  de  Castas  de  Yucatan,"  p.  77. 
Merida,  1866. 


"fviaed  whu  liwr  faawsecRtlj'tiittikKgtxL  I  viQ 
"  tote  dnsga— pig  wWhkfreyient:  tlier  mJce  tfae 
"■dc  BMB  belien  tliat  fa^  the  ommis  cT  tl«  antet 
"  Uwy  have  known  tint  aooie  malevolent  ppiiwi  faac 
"brwitctied  Um.  mad  m  oder  to  diacowr  the  wtaH 
"or  «t3  doer h  » rini f  imiry  to watefa  three n^te >od 
"make  prepustioD  of  ardent  spirits  or  piuriUa. 
"  pnnSaoDs  and  Kgfated  candles ;  daring  tbrae  three 
'^  n%biB  tber  eojoy  themaelTeB  and  eat  and  drink  tiQ 
"Ifaey  are  ssti^ed.  When  the  uther*  are  not 
"ofaserring  or  asleep  they  burr  inside  the  booK  or 
"  near  it  a  small  figure  of  black  wax  having  a  tboni 
"  ran  intu  the  part  corre^Modiug  to  that  where  the 
"eick  pervM  feels  the  oioet  pain.  Finnllr  wbeQ  aB 
"  are  awake  they  cwnmenoe  to  make  their  operaiKHiB 
"  with  the  aastvM  and  go  straight  to  the  ^>ot  where 
■"  they  buried  the  little  figure,  they  take  it  out  witbio 
"  sight  of  eTcryhody  and  make  thent  believe  that  this 
-wa;:  the  witclicraft.  Tliey  then  apply  f..r  t}ie  ^nrr 
"any  herl>s  that  they  can  find  and  if  sometimes  bv 
"chance  the  sick  pei'son  gets  cured  they  gain  much 
'■  credit  amongst  the  ignorant.' 

A  nn«t  e.\traor(iinar}-  account  was  given  bv  tlie 
-curate  of  \axcaba,  of  a  religious  or  superstitions 
ceremony  which  at  a  certain  season  of  the  vear  was  j 
perfonned  by  the  Indians  of  his  parish  in  the  ! 
beginning  of  this  centurj-.  They  erected  near  tlie 
village  a  rudely  constructed  table  upon  which  was 
placed  a  turkey.  When  the  ceremony  comnienceil 
the  Indian  who  acted  as  the  priest  poured  into  the 
beak  of  the  turkey  a  small  quantity  of  pitarilla. 
He  then  killed  the  biixl  and  gave  it  to  his  assistants 
.at  the  table,  who  carried  it  away  to  season  it  and 
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prepare  it  for  being  eaten.    Large  tortillas  were  also 

prepared    and    when    everything    was    ready    the 

turkey   and   tortillas  were   placed   upon   the  table 

together   with   several  jars   of  pitarilla.     "  Then," 

stated    the    cura,     "  the    sacerdote   commences   to 

'  incense  them  with  copal."  ...  .  "  And  then  taking 

'  some  of  the  pitarilla  upon  a  hissop  he  sprinkles 

'  it    towards    the   four   winds   invoking    the     four 

*  Pahahtwies  who  are  the  gods  and  custodians  of 
'  the  rains.     Then  approaching  the  table  he  raises 

*  on  high  one  of  the  jars,  and  offers  it  to  the 
'  mouths  of  the  surrounding  people,  who  are  kneeling. 
'  The  function  concludes  by  all  eating  and  drinking 

*  to  their  satisfaction." 

Near  a  hamlet  a  few  leagues  from  Uxmal,  I 
observed  a  group  of  Indians  performing  ceremonies 
similar  to  those  described  by  the  curate  of 
Yaxcabi,  and  I  then  formed  the  opinion  that  they 
were  imitating  what  they  had  seen  in  the  Spanish 
churches.  It  may,  however,  be  possible  that  these 
native  observances  have  some  relation  to  practices 
that  may  have  been  customary  amongst  the  natives 
before  the  conquest.  Near  Jacaltenango,  amongst  the 
hills  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  ceremonies  and  sacrifices 
were  still,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  performed 
by  the  Mains  ;  turkeys  were  killed,  and  special  and 
peculiar  rites  were  customary.  In  Yucatan  it  was 
found  necessary  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  enforce 
regulations,  preventing  the  caciques  from  convening 
meetings  of  the  natives  which  were  held  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  ancient  worship  of  their 
gods.  These  meetings  usually  took  place  in  secret, 
and  the  services  and  superstitious  propitiations  were 

2  c 
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I  taught  OT  performed  by  men  who  were  the  desouid- 
ants  of  the  priestt;  or  caciques. 

The  tendency  of  the  Indians  to  have  religions 
ritee  performed  in  their  liouses  or  in  huts  set 
apart  for  the  pm^xse,  and  their  custom  of  having 
these  ceremonies  conducted  by  one  or  more  inea 
selected  from  among  themselves  to  act  as  priests,  or 
"  sacerdotes."  le  noticeable  tliroughout  Guatemala, 
Yucatan  and  Chiapas. 

Before  leaviiig  Abald  1  visited  a  large  and  deep 
cenote  or  well.  It  ^vas  one  of  those  natural  caverns 
the  Indians  of  Yucatan  were  accustonietl  to  use  for 
their  supply  of  watei',  and  which  presumably  mark  the 
sites  of  the  ancient  centres  of  population.  It  was 
chiefly  fed  by  the  waters  penetrating  through  the 
surrounding  calcareous  hmestone  formation.  As  it 
was  late  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  the  waters 
were  low  and  the  natives  were  engaged  in  g^iing  u|' 
and  down  the  steps  cut  into  and  around  the  sides  of 
tlie  cavern.  The  work  of  filling  their  jars  was 
laborious,  as  the  depth  to  which  they  had  to  descend 
was  nearly  one  hundred  feet. 

After  examining  this  natural  well,  I  returned  to 
the  cabildo,  where  I  found  that  everything  was  ready 
and  the  muleteers  were  waiting  for  me.  We  started 
without  delay.  At  night  we  stopped  at  what 
appeared  to  be  a  farmhouse.  The  muleteers  unloaded 
the  mules  and  found  places  to  sleep  in  an  outer 
shed.  I  unrolled  my  hammock  and  secured  it  to 
the  rafters  outside  the  dwelling  of  the  young  pro- 
prietress, and  found  protection  from  the  dew  under  the 
overhanging  thatch.  From  this  exposed  position  I 
watched    for    several    hours    the    clear    star-light, 
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regretting  that  this  was  the  last  time  that  I  should 
lead  this  free  and  wandering  life ;  for  on  the  next 
day  we  were  to  be  in  Merida.  At  daybreak  we 
continued  our  journey  and  arrived  in  the  capital  of 
Yucatan  shortly  before  noon  and  halted  in  the 
market  place. 

My  travelling  companions  then  left  me  and  I 
remained  a  solitary  stranger  amongst  a  crowd  of 
busy  Indians.  I  was  told  that  there  was  no  hotel, 
but  that  possibly  I  might  get  a  room  in  an  old 
disused  convent  which  was  being  altered  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  guests.  I  rode  up  to  the  gate 
and  there  saw  a  Spaniard  who  informed  me  that 
he  had  lately  bought  a  portion  of  the  ruins,  and  was 
re-arranging  the  interior  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  keep  an  inn.  He  had  a  room  at  my  disposal  and 
fitssured  me  that  he  would  be  pleased  if  I  would 
occupy  it.  This  room  had  been  a  nun's  cell,  the  door 
of  which  opened  into  the  quadrangle. 

I  found  that  I  was  quartered  within  the  Convent 
of  the  Conceptionistas,  which  after  the  suppression 
of  the  monastic  orders  had  been  abandoned.  Thus, 
by  a  strange  series  of  events,  I  had  come  from  the 
ruined  Indian  '*  nunnery "  at  Uxmal  to  the  ruined 
Spanish  nunnery  at  Merida.  The  cells  and  the 
quadrangle  of  the  Conceptionistas  reminded  me  of 
the  interior  of  the  "  Casa  de  las  Monjas." 

During  my  brief  sojourn  in  Merida  I  was  generally 
occupied  during  the  day  in  observing  the  habits  of 
the  Indians  who  came  into  the  town  from  the 
adjacent  country.  In  the  evenings,  within  the 
convent  walls  where,  for  many  years,  the  nuns 
had  led  their  quiet  and  secluded  lives,  I  listened  to 
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the  plans  of  my  worthy  and  eager  laudlord  for  etor 
verting  a  building,  constructed  for  the  purposes  of 
«>]itude  and  prayer,  into  a  busy  and  pruH|H!ruus  iiiii. 
I  fi-eciuently  thought  of  the  past  of  this  land.  The 
mons-stic  institutions  of  an  unknovro  race  of  ludiaim 
hail  riourished  and  had  been  destroyed,  aud  were 
succeeded  by  the  churches  and  convents  established 
by  an  enthusiastic  race  of  devoted  missionaries  who 
came  across  the  Atlantic  to  spi-end  their  faith  in  the 
New  World,  Many  changes  had  hapfieued,  the  old 
order  of  things  had  passed  awav.  The  work  of  the 
Spanish  priests  for  the  education  and  coit version  of  the 
Indians,  maintained  for  centuries  with  such  zeul  aud 
»elf-siicrifice,  was  destined  to  become  useless,  and  ui 
their  turn  the  monasteries  of  the  Spau!ai*ds  are 
doomed  to  fall  into  the  same  condition  of  ruin  an  the 
temples  and  i-eligious  structures  of  the  Lidiaiia 

One  evening  the  landlord  (Miguel  Yturran)  told 
mi-  tliiit  a  hng  hatl  arrivfd  and  was  at  niichnriirf" tht- 
piirt  of  iSisal,  and  was  going  to  sail  for  C'ubi  on  tiie 
arteiiioon  of  the  next  dav.  I  accordingly  arranged 
to  leave  on  the  following  morning.  A  good  level 
i-oad  led  to  the  northern  coast,  the  distance  was 
alnint  thirty-eight  miles.  We  changed  mules  at  a 
village  called  Junucuma,  and  reached  Sisal  befoif 
nint-  ill  the  morning.  We  had  left  Merida  at  dav- 
Itreak  and  travelled  at  an  avei-age  speed  exceeding 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  In  the  offing  we  saw  tlie 
brig  with  her  sails  loosed,  ])reparing  for  sea. 

Ui)on  getting  on  board  I  was  told  that  she  was 
the  Aguinaga,  belonging  to  the  port  of  San  Sebas- 
tiiiii.  She  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  Basques. 
Sliortly  Ijefore    weighing   our  anchor,  I  was  lean- 
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ing  over  the  port  side  of  the  vessel  looking  at 
the  long,  low,  line  of  coast  stretching  far  away 
towards  the  east,  when  my  attention  was  called  to  an 
animated  conversation  that  was  taking  place  between 
the  Basques  and  a  boat's-crew  of  Indians  who  had 
come  alongside,  bringing  provisions  and  fi-uit.  It 
was  surprising  to  hear  a  conversation  carried  on 
between  men  of  races  so  absolutely  distinct,  and  I 
asked  the  skipper,  who  was  standing  near  me,  how 
this  power  of  communicating  ideas  between  his  crew 
and  these  Yucatan  Indians  had  been  established. 

He  said  that  he  did  not  know,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  men,  speaking  Basque,  were  able  to  make 
themselves  understood  by  the  Indians  living  on  these 
coasts,  especially  in  the  regions  around  Tabasco 
beyond  Carmen  and  the  bay  of  Terminos. 

In  the  afternoon  we  left  Sisal  and  were  employed 
in  beating  against  a  fresh  N.E.  wind,  usually  stand- 
ing in  towards  the  coast  during  the  day  and  tacking 
out  to  sea  at  night.  It  was  not  until  the  sixth  day 
that  we  weathered  the  parallel  of  Cape  Catoche,  the 
extreme  eastern  point  of  Yucatan,  and  it  was  with 
no  slight  satisfaction  that,  after  having  been  nine 
tedious  days  at  sea,  I  heard  that  Cuba  was  in  sight. 
The  confinement  on  board  the  brig  had  been  extremely 
irksome,  and  had  only  been  made  tolerable  by  the 
novelty  of  being  thrown  amongst  a  race  of  men  that 
I  had  never  met  before  and  whose  language  was 
unintelligible. 

These  Basques  were  excellent  sailors,  quick  and 
handy  at  their  work  aloft  or  on  deck,  and  although 
incessantly  employed,  were  willing  and  obedient. 
My    messmates    in    the    cabin    consisted    of    the 
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iitrippnr.  thr  IwiaMwiuti  ami  the  mate,  and  a  feUmr 
j»itwn'igpr  whn  lift*!  I»pn  Cur  the  grpater  part  of  his 
life  n  Hfinrhinw  jiildt.  TliPiv  waa  iilsn  n  .qacond  (!lass 
jHUiViigpr  whn  ummlly  li\-e<i  umler  the  fbrecastle- 
Thi**  mHii  vnv*  n  WHnderer  upnn  the  earth ;  an  exile 
rt"Hi  hi"  '«wii  hinrt  wh(>,  in  the  course  of  iiis  travels. 
hn'l  "xvii  iniioh  rif  mm)  »ih1  manners.  He  told  me 
thnt  hp  wnn  »  Prenchmaii  and  hod  been  drawn  &»■ 
thr  uHMiPcnptinn,  hut  he  managed  to  evade  his  duty 
iiriil  hiid  >pit  iiwny  fttun  France,  conaeqiiencly  he  was 
not  idi)(<  t^t  ivttini  tn  his  home  aa  he  v^aa  Uahle  to  be 
[Miiii"hwl.  Hp  had  manaKed  to  Hul«i»t  by  foUowiag 
viifioiw  tn«tt*s  (ind  he  was  about  to  tr)*  luB  fortune  in 
onf  of  iIm*  iiUiKts. 

U|M>n  np|troiiclitng  Havannah  w«  at  last  got  a 
Aiir  wIihI  Hi>d  vrm  able  to  find  an  obncure  berth 
nuvngflt  tlK>  Mterrlmnt  ahippiiig  vithoat  (titficulty.* 
Aftt*r  travioi;  lh«<  beii;  aitd  her  Basqae  crpw  I 
pr<H-i>«sh'ii  mn-rw  ibf  lliilf  to  Florida.  Amongst  the 
vitrioti^  plnf^xe  that  1  vi^tited  was  Tampa,  situated  at 
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the  head  of  a  bay,  near  the  spot  where  Hernando 
de  Soto  landed  hi  1539  and  began  the  conquest  of 
that  part  of  America. 

About  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Tampa  are 
numerous  sand  islets.  Upon  one  of  these  was  situated 
the  old  settlement  of  Cedar  Keys.  I  was  fortunate 
in  meeting  there  a  good  seaman  and  enthusiastic 
antiquary  named  Clarke,  who  had  made  his  home  at 
that  place.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
various  channels  and  bays  of  the  coast,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  interest  that  he  felt  in  all  that 
related  to  the  customs  of  the  Indian  tribes,  had 
gathered  together  a  store  of  information  that  was 
exceedingly  curious.  He  had  also  made  discoveries 
respecting  the  haunts  of  the  buccaneers,  and  knew  of 
stories  about  hidden  treasure.  Fragments  of  old 
vessels  that  were  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
pirates  had  been  found,  and  clearings  in  the  forest 
had  been  noticed,  where  it  is  supposed  they  formed 
their  camps  when  the  crews  were  landed.  This 
part  of  the  Florida  coast  with  its  tortuous  channels 
and  land-locked  bays  is  precisely  the  position  that 
buccaneers  would  have  chosen  for  careening  their 
vessels  and  for  all  purposes  that  required  conceal- 
ment after  their  raids  upon  the  Spaniards. 

Upon  one  of  the  islands  near  the  main-land  there 
was  an  ancient  kitchen  midden  or  shell  mound  of 
unusual  size.  We  found  that  it  extended  along  the 
beach  for  eight  hundred  yards.  It  averaged  eighty 
yards  in  width  and  was  forty  feet  high.  It  was 
composed  principally  of  large  oyster  shells,  but 
there  were  also  the  shells  of  clam  fish  and 
numerous    smaller   shells.       The    moimd    through- 
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out  its  length  presented  on  its  fece  a  series  of 
alttiitmte  layera  of  earth,  about  half-an-inch  thick. 
Th«  thickiiesH  of  these  intervening  deposits  of  shells 
wa.**  greater  than  at  Dainariscotta  in  Maine,  fi-oiu 
which  tact  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  tribes  who 
came  iiere  were  more  numerous,  or  that  they  were 
capable  of  extraoitiinaiy  powers  of  consuming 
oystei-s.  Upon  cutting  away  portions  of  the  outer 
slope  of  the  mound,  we  found  many  fish  bones  and 
quantities  of  fragments  of  broken  pottery. 

Not  far  from  the  shell  mound  was  an  ancient 
Indian  burial  place.  Captain  Clarke  had  made  ex- 
cavations into  it,  and  amongst  the  accumulation  of 
bones  he  had  found  some  flint  arrow  heads  and  a  few 
rude  stone  axes.  I  examined  these  and  noticed  that 
they  were  siiuilar  to  tlioso  that  had  been  found  in 
several  of  the  burial  mounds  of  the  Iroquois.  As  I 
wished  to  see  this  mound  for  the  purpoee  of  asoer- 
taiTiiniv  certain  ]ii.>ints  respecting  the  methofls  nf 
burial  adopted  by  tlie  Florida  Indians,  Cajjtaiii 
Clarke  proposed  that  we  should  make  an  examina- 
tion of  it. 

The  hea]»  was  irregular  in  shape  and  alwut  four 
hundred  yai-ds  in  circumiei-ence  at  the  base.  It 
consisted  entirely  of  quantities  of  human  skulls  and 
bones.  We  examined  it  sufficiently  to  enable  certain 
facts  to  be  made  clear.  From  the  manner  in  which 
groups  of  skulls  and  thigh  bones  were  placed  and 
separated,  it  was  evident  that  the  burials  took  place 
at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  known  of  the  funeral  customs  of 
the  Indians  in  Florida  and  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Missi8si[(pi  Valley  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of 
De  Soto 
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It  was  then  ascertained  that  In  each  of  the  villages 
there  was  a  large  building  in  which  were  kept  boxes 
containing  human  bones.  Before  the  bones  were 
collected  in  this  manner,  the  bodies  had  been  placed 
in  the  adjacent  forest,  exposed  to  the  air  but  raised 
on  a  scaffolding  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  them 
from  being  disturbed  by  wild  animals.  After  a 
suitable  time  had  elapsed  the  bones  were  separated 
and  cleaned,  and  were  then  deposited  in  the 
charnel-house,  where  religious  ceremonies  were 
frequently  performed.  Upon  certain  occasions, 
when  the  boxes  were  getting  full,  the  bones  were 
taken  away  and  conveyed  to  the  tribal  burial  place. 

Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  bones  were 
deposited  in  the  mound,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  brought  in  their  separate  cases,  and  that  the 
contents  of  each  case  were  carefully  kept  together 
and  finally  thrown  out  in  separate  heaps.  The 
occasions  when  the  bones  were  brought  here,  may 
have  been  those  when  the  tribes  made  their  migi-a- 
tions  to  the  sea  coast.  The  methods  of  cleaning 
and  removing  the  bones  of  the  Indians  in  Florida 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Dakotas. 

On  the  coast,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cedar  Keys, 
there  were  other  large  shell  mounds,  and  in  Tampa 
Bay  I  was  shown  the  position  of  a  long  and  extensive 
range  of  similar  heaps  on  its  southern  shores.  It  is 
evident  that  before  the  sixteenth  century  there  must 
have  been  a  numerous  aboriginal  race  inhabiting 
these  coasts.  The  scattered  remnants  of  the  tribes 
that  remained  in  Florida  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  Indian  war  in  this  region,  have  been  removed 
and  placed  upon  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
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Migrations  of  the  Toltecs  and  A«ecs. — The  QuichiSs. — ^Abori- 
ginal races. — Palenque. —  Hieroglyphs. — Temples. —  Desenion 
of  the  Temples  and  stone  buildings  in  Yucatan. — Conquest  of 
Yucatan  by  the  Aztecs. — Antiquity  of  Palenque  and  Uxmal.— 
Aztec  custom  of  imprisoning  captives  in  cages  and  sacriGdn^ 
them  to  the  gods.- — Civilisation  of  the  Toltecs. — Note  upon  the 
symbol  or  Totem  of  the  Serpent. 


In  tiie  following  chapteis  I  propose  to  bring  to- 
gether the  various  uotes  upon  the  Indians  and  their 
temples  and  earthworks  which  wei'e  made  whea 
traversing  Central  America,  and  to  add  to  them  the 
conclusions  wliich  luive  been  formed  snbsequentlv. 

There  are  certain  prnhlenis  wljicii  particularlv 
require  to  Ije  examined.  With  respect  to  the  anti- 
quity of  the  stone  buildings  and  pyramids,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  attempt  to  do  more  than  endeavour 
to  form  rea.sonable  deductions  from  the  evidence 
afforded  l)y  the  state  of  those  ruins,  and  the  infor- 
mation given  about  them  by  the  Indians  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest.  The  conquerors,  after  they  had 
settled  in  Yucatan  and  Guatemala,  were  accompanied 
by  Spanish  missionaries  of  great  ability.  We  possess 
in  the  writings  of  Bishop  Las  Casas  and  Bishop 
Landa  works  of  the  greatest  value,  for  both  those 
prelates  when  they  were  engaged  in  their  duties  of 
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converting  the  natives,  were  acquainted   with  the 
language  of  the  tribes  amongst  whom  they  worked. 

In  the  prosecution  of  researches  into  subjects 
which  relate  to  Central  America,  it  is  desirable  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  consider  the  comparative  civil- 
isation of  the  Indians,  as  far  as  that  is  brought  into 
evidence  by  what  has  been  discovered  with  respect 
to  mounds  and  earthworks,  not  only  in  that  region, 
but  also  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  A 
distinction  must  also  be  made  between  earthworks 
which  are  unquestionably  of  great  antiquity,  and 
those  that  possibly  may  have  been  raised  since  the 
date  of  the  arrival  of  European  settlers.  Therefore 
the  geometrically  planned  inclosures  in  Ohio  should 
be  excluded  from  this  inquiry.  It  is  otherwise  with 
great  ramparts  such  as  those  inclosing  Fort  Ancient 
on  the  steep  promontory  in  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Miami,  which  are  of  special  importance  on  account 
of  the  parallelisms  with  the  similar  fortifications 
made  by  the  Quiches  and  Kachiquels  in  Guatemala. 

There  are  exceptional  circumstances  connected 
with  the  mounds  in  North  America.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  they  were  not  always  burial 
places.  When  De  Soto  arrived  with  his  fleet  in 
Florida,  the  chief  cacique  of  the  tribe  dwelling 
near  the  landing  place,  was  living  on  the  top 
of  a  mound  about  fifty  feet  high.  This  mound 
was  pointed  out  to  me  when  I  was  at  Tampa.  It 
appeared  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
huts  upon  its  summit.  The  platform  was  sufficiently 
large  to  give  room  for  several  dwellings.  There  are 
also  mounds  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  between   Natchez    and    the    mouth    of  the 
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ArkiMuvK.  One  of  tbem  resembled  that  at  Tamp^. 
and  hftrl  a  wide  level  ppaoe  oq  the  summit. 

When  the  earh'esi  Spaolsh  expedition  paased 
through  that  (rtrt  of  the  coiintrj-.  it  was  observed 
thai  the  DmIiaii^  fretjueiitlv  plac«fd  their  houses  upon 
ArtifictEtJ  i^arthwarks  raided  sufficieuily  tiigh  to  be 
abmf  ihe  iuuudatiijos.  At  Nulcbez  the  tribe, 
which,  from  tbeir  peculiar  customN.  have  he^n  called 
the  «un-worBhippers,  raised  moumls  primarily  for 
the  rendence  of  their  chie&.  who  differed  from  other 
Indians  of  that  rank,  in  being  invested  with  special 
attrimites  in  comiectioo  with  ceremonies  performed 
heftjrw  the  rising  son.  But  there  were  customs  with 
reHjK-ct  to  thein  which  require  to  be  noticed.  It 
WHft  totaled  bv  Father  le  Petit,  who  was  f<H*  many 
years  a  missionary  amongst  the  Natchez,  that 
when  their  principal  chief  died  his  hut  was  demol- 
ished and  a  new  mound  was  raised,  upon  which  wa» 
built  the  w^M^leii  cabin  of  Iiii*  siioce.'^sor  in  tfiat  dii;- 
nity.  It  can  Ije  undei-stood  that  where  a  large 
trilx;  having  this  custom  dwelt  for  a  long  time  in  one 
place,  it  might  happen  that  a  series  of  connected 
platform  mounds,  forming  an  iiiclosiii-e,  would  prob- 
ably have  a  i-ectangular  shape. 

Higher  up  the  Mississippi,  above  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio,  are  the  Cahokia  earthworks.  Tliere  wei* 
also  several  mounds  placed  on  high  ground  near  the 
east  iKink  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  bordeis  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  One  of  these,  which  was 
ab<jut  forty  feet  high,  was  opened  ten  years  liefore  I 
went  to  St.  Pauls.  A  vault  was  discovered  beneath 
the  level  of  the  ground,  whicli  contained  sevei-al 
skeletons  sitting  in  a  circle.     The  earth  of  which  it 
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was  composed  was  a  kind  of  loam,  not  occurring  in 
the  vicinity,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  must  have 
been  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  by  Indians 
who  wished  to  show  their  respect  for  the  burial 
place  of  their  chiefs,  by  bringing  tributes  of  earth 
taken  from  the  ground  near  their  encampments. 
The  high  mounds  placed  around  the  edge  of  the 
promontory,  now  called  Dayton's  Bluff,  and  which 
are  the  most  northern  group  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  have  been  described  in  a  preceding 
chapter. 

When  I  was  in  Chiapas,  the  Presbitero  Macal 
told  me  that  he  was  present  when  two  mounds  were 
examined  in  18G0,  near  San  Cristobal.  They  were 
each  ten  feet  high  and  covered  vaults  made  of  large 
flat  slabs  of  stone.  Within  these  tombs  were  two 
skulls,  but  nothing  else  was  found.  There  were  no 
weapons  or  fragments  of  pottery.  In  the  vault 
under  the  mound  in  Illinois  there  were  several  large 
pieces  of  pottery,  and  on  the  surface,  immediately 
above  the  tomb,  were  ashes  and  other  evidences  of 
fire. 

But  l)efore  proceeding  farther  with  this  subject,  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  under  consideration  the  pro- 
gress of  archaeological  knowledge  in  North  America, 
since  the  date  of  my  visit  to  the  ancient  moinids 
and  earthworks  in  Ohio.  Great  advances  have  l)een 
made  in  the  classification  of  the  discoveries  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  burial  mounds  that  exist 
throughout  the  United  States.  Deductions  can 
consequently  be  established  with  regard  to  the 
civilisation  of  the  Indians,  and  it  has  l>ecome  possible 
to  establish,  upon  a  scientific  basis,  their  position 
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as  a  race.  A  long  series  of  investigations  have  I 
completed,  and  a  sununan'  of  the  results  published, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institutimi, 
by  Professor  Cyrus  Thomas.* 

"  It  seems  desirable  at  the  present  time,"  he 
observes,  "to  make  a  statement  explaining  the  plans 
"  and  describing  the  work  of  the  mound  exploring 
"division  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology."  .  .  .  "'The 
"  questions  relating  to  prehistoric  America  are  to  be 
"  determined  not  alone  by  the  study  of  its  ancient 
"  moninnents,  but  by  the  study  also  of  the  languages, 
"  customs,  art,  Itfllefs,  and  folk-lore  of  the  aborigines. 
"  Only  by  such  a  comprehensive  study  can  the  exact 
"  relations  of  the  ancient  archseological  remains  to  the 
"  Iiistoric  Indian  tribes  be  made  apparent.  Major  J. 
"  W.  Powell,  the  Dii-ector  of  the  Bureau,  taking  this 
"comprehensive  and  scientific  view  of  the  subject, 
"  saw  at  the  outset  the  necessity  of  deciding  aa  soon 
"  as  possible  the  question  'Were  the  mound  builders 
"  Indians  ? '  " 

The  work  was  carried  on  tor  several  years,  and 
Profes.sor  Thomas  states  that  "  Over  two  thousand 
"  mounds  have  been  explored,  including  almost  every 
"  known  type  as  to  form.  .  .  .  Nothing  trustworthy 
"  has  Ijeen  discovered  to  justify  the  theory  that  the 
"  mound  buildere  belonged  to  a  highly  civilised  i-ace, 
"  or  that  they  were  a  people  who  had  attained  a  higher 
"  culture  status  than  the  Indians.    It  is  true  that 


♦  "Work  in  Mound  Explfiration  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolog}-, " 
by  Cyrus  Thomas,  Washington,  1887. 
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*  works  and  papers  on  American  archaeology  are  full 

*  of  statements  to  the  contrary,  which  are  generally 
based   on    the  theory    that    the  mound    builders 

*  belonged  to  a  race  of  much  higher  culture  than  the 

*  Indians.    Yet  when  the  facts  on  which  this  opinion 
'  is  based  are  examined  with  sober,  scientific  care,  the 

*  splendid  fabric  which  has  been  built  upon  them  by 

*  that  great  workman,  imagination,  fades  from  sight." 

*  Professor  Thomas  also  observes — "  That  the  links 

*  discovered    directly  connecting    the   Indians   and 
'  mound  builders  are  so  numerous  and  well  estab- 

*  lished  that  there  should  be  no  longer  any  hesitancy 

*  in  accepting  the  theory  that  the  two  are  one  and 

*  the  same  people." 

The  origin  and  nature  of  the  American  mounds, 
and  the  customs  of  the  Indians  who  raised  them, 
have  also  been  investigated  by  Professor  Lucien  Carr. 
He  claims  **  that  the  mounds  and  inclosures  of  Ohio, 
**  like  those  in  New  York  and  the  Gulf  States,  were 
"  the  work  of  the  red  Indians  of  historic  times,  or 
**  of  their  immediate  ancestor."* 

With  reference  to  this  much  debated  question  of 
the  formation  of  these  inclosures,  a  re-survey  of 
several  of  them  was  made.  The  measurements  of 
Professor  Thomas  and  his  assistants  appear  to  have 
established  the  fact  of  the  geometrical  accuracy  of 
the    octagonal,    square    and    circular    works    near 


*"The  Mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Historically 
Considered,"  by  Lucien  Carr,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Newark.*  In  the  introduction  to  the  memotr  apxi 
the  Ohio  inountls,  ProfeeBor  Thomas  otieerves  thai 
"  The  constantly  recurring  question  '  ^Vho  constructed 
''  tbtwe  works  ''  haa  brought  hefore  the  [rtjl)]ic  a 
"  oumlier  of  widely  diflereol  theories,  though  the 
"  one  which  hag  been  most  gtueraUy  accepted  IR 
'*  that  they  originated  with  a  pijople  long'  fflDM 
"  extinct  or  driven  fn>m  the  eoimtrr,  who  had 
"  attained  a  cttlture  status  much  in  adviutce  of  thiit 
**  reached  by  the  aborigines  inhabiting  the  coontiy 
"  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Europeans.  The 
"  ojiiiiions  advauceil  in  this  paper,  in  support  nf 
"  which  evidence  will  be  presented,  is  tliat  the 
"  ancient  works  of  the  State  are  due  to  Indian?  of 
"several  diflereut  tribes,  aikl  lliat  some  at  least  of 
"  the  typical  works,  were  built  by  the  ancestors  of 
"  the  modem  Cherokees."  t 

As  a  consequence  of  the  examination  of  tha  Indian 
mounds  throughout  the  United  States,  the  majority 
of  tlie  modern  American  architologists  consider  that 
the  alxjriginal  inhabitants  were  never  in  a  higher 
state  of  civilisation  than  thev  were  when  thev  lii-st 
became  known  to  Europeans,  It  is  not  however  the 
questions  of  the  bmial  mounds,  and  the  importance 
of  what  has  l)een  found  in  them  which  have  chiefly 
to  l)e  consideretl   here.     Attention  should  be  priii- 


t  In  the  sixieenth  century,  the  Chemkees  occupied  the  lands 
in  that  part  of  America  where  the  States  of  North  Carolina. 
Alabama  and  Georgia  border  upon  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
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Dally  directed  to  the  difficult  problem  respecting 
e  great  fortified  ramparts  of  Fort  Ancient. 
The  traditions  of  the  Delawares,*  which  affirmed 
at  the  defensive  earthworks  of  Ohio  were  built  by 
e  Tallegwi,  have  generally  been  accepted  as  being 
3ll-founded.  They  were  stated  to  have  been  a 
►werful  tribe  who  built  fortifications  and  entrench - 
ents.  Finally  they  abandoned  their  lands  and 
3nt  southwards,  down  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
id  never  returned.  It  may  be  conjectured,  after 
Kserving  the  similar  works  and  methods  of  selecting 
leir  defensive  positions  in  Guatemala,  that  the 
iUeofwi  were  the  same  race  who  were  afterwards 
lown  as  Toltecs.  The  probability  of  this  assump- 
on  being  reasonable,  becomes  more  evident  when 
le  group  of  platform  and  circular  mounds  on  the 
ains  near  Mixco  are  observed  to  be  similar  to 
lose  raised  on  the  plains  of  Cahokia  near  the  banks 
^  the  Mississippi. 

The  question  of  the  condition  of  intelligence 
nongst  the  North  American  Indians,  has  a  direct 
taring  upon  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the 
vilisatlon  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs,  and  it  is 
itisfactorv  to  know  that  there  are  sound  reasons 
)Y  supposing  that  the  Indians  who  constructed  the 
)rtified  camps  in  Ohio  were  not  more  advanced  in 
nowledge  than  the  tribes  who  were  dwelling  in 
nat  region  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America 
y  Columbus. 

Several  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  the 


♦See  chapter  v.,  p.  94. 

2  D 
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Spatiianls  Bent  expeditions  into  the  southern  parts 
of  Central  America,  and  conquered  the  Quiche  and 
the  surrounding  country,  in  which  were  situated  the 
ramparts  defending  Utatlan  and  Patinamit.  It  was 
Huljsetjuently  considered  desirable  that  investigations 
should  be  nnule  into  tlie  ancient  systems  by  which 
tlie  aborijifiiml  inliabitaiitu  had  been  goveme<!  by 
their  uaci<jues,  and  oixlers  were  given  to  this  effect 
by  the  Enipenir  Charles  the  Fifth  and  by  his 
succwsHor  PhiUp  the  Second.  In  the  reports  of  the 
officers  who  conducted  these  inquiries,  it  was  stated 
that  an  extraoi-dinarily  rigid  hne  of  caste  was  main- 
tained amongst  the  Quiches.  There  was  an  absohiie 
distinction  between  tlie  ruling  families  descended 
from  the  caciques,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  race* 
who  wore  under  their  control.  It  was  also  evident, 
judging  from  the  language  of  several  appeals  made 
by  Indian  chiefs  to  obtain  justice  and  to  have  their 
rank  and  authority  acknowledged,  that  they  con- 
sidered the  working  classes  of  Indians  as  their 
absolute  slaves. 

"  There  was  no  instance,"  states  the  historian 
Jilarros,  "of  any  person  being  appointed  to  a  public 
"  office,  high  or  low,  who  was  not  selected  irom  the 
"  nobility  ;  for  which  reason,  great  anxiety  was  felt 
"  by  them  to  keep  the  purity  of  their  lineage  unsullied. 
"  To  preserve  this  rank  untainted  in  blood,  it  was 
.  '*  decreed  by  the  law,  that  if  any  cacique  or  noble 
"  should  marry  a  woman  who  was  not  of  noble  family. 
'*  he  should  be  degraded  to  the  caste  of  mazegual  or 
"  plebeian, assume  the  name  of  his  wife,  and  be  subject 
"  to  all  the  duties  and  services  imposed  upon  pie- 
"  beians."    These  services  generally  consisted  of  works 
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performed  by  forced  labour.  The  lands  belonging  to 
the  ruling  families  were  cultivated  in  this  manner, 
and,  in  fact,  the  Indians  of  the  native  and  working 
class  were  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters. 
One  of  the  Spanish  bishops,  whose  diocese  was  in 
Mexico,  mentions  that  he  had  ascertained  that 
these  mazeguales  could  be  sold  or  killed  by 
their  owners.  There  were  marked  differences  in  the 
dress  of  the  people.  The  mazeguales  wore,  as  a  rule, 
nothing  but  the  loin  cloth,  or  sometimes,  as  is  the 
case  now  with  the  Lacandones,  a  long  cotton 
shirt,  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet.  It  was  a  matter 
of  observation  amongst  the  conquerors  that  the 
inferior  classes  of  Indians  were  submissive,  but  that 
their  rulers  were  intractable,  harsh  and  warlike. 

It  is  inexpedient  to  pursue  this  particular  subject 
to  any  great  extent,  for  it  is  made  clear  by  the 
reports  of  the  Spanish  authorities  that  the  relations 
-of  the  governing  class  of  the  Quiches  to  the  other 
Indians  under  their  rule  were  those  of  a  race  of 
<5onquerors  to  a  race  of  slaves,  and  the  victors 
treated  those  whom  they  had  conquered  in  a  manner 
in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  a  savage  and  bar- 
barous tribe  of  North  American  Indians.  This  much 
may  be  admitted  from  the  consideration  of  the 
xjircumstances  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
-Quiches  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
But  if  a  due  estimation  is  also  given  to  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  strange  and  otherwise  inexplicable 
similarities  in  the  methods  of  choosing  fortified 
positions  and  raising  ramparts  with  those  in  Ohio, 
it  becomes  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  Quichd 
chiefs  originally  migrated  from  that  part  of  North 
America. 
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It  is  however  tieceHsary  to  note  that,  ut  what- 
ever period  their  migration  uiay  huve  taken 
place,  it  cannot  be  ^i-unted  or  iiifeiTed  that  the 
Ohio  tribes  brought  i.vith  them  any  knowlwlj.'e 
of  architecture,  or  of  any  form  of  civil isatinii, 
for  lia<l  it  been  otherwise,  they  would  have  left 
Ix'hiiitl  them  some  vestiges  of  that  civijisation  or 
mechanical  skill.  It  is  especially  i-emarkable  that 
thnnighout  the  length  and  breadth  of  North  America 
there  is  not  the  smallest  fi'agineut  of  anv  hewn  stone 
bnikliiijf.  or  of  any  carved  stone  Iii«roglyphic  charac- 
t«?i>i.  Tims  the  theory  of  niigrfttory  tnl)es  of  Indians 
brinjjiiig  with  tliem  from  the  North  into  Mexico,  a 
comparatively  advnncetl  knowledge  of  arts  and 
sciences  is  fjppi;>sed  to  all  evidence.  It  is  almost 
certaui  that  the  state  of  civilisation  that  at  one  time 
existed  in  the  regions  of  Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  was 
inti'oduced  into  the  country  at  some  period  subse- 
<jiieiit  to  tlic  iirriviil  i.f  the  iiiviidinj,'  triW.  iiiilt-ss  it 
ciiTi  l>e  estalilished  that  the  alwriginal  races  ali-eadv 
possessed  a  competent  intelligence,  and  an  architec- 
tural caj)acity.  A  proposition  of  this  character 
caiuiot  be  reasonably  maintained,  for  it  is  known 
that  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Indians  in 
(Jul)a  !in<l  Haiti,  the  Caribs  on  the  coasts  south 
of  Yucatan,  and  the  aborigines  in  the  interior 
weie  savages,  existing  in  a  low  state  of  human 
intelligence.  This  subject  reK])ecting  the  Indian 
migrations  and  the  state  of  civilisation  that  was 
existing,  or  ha<l  existed,  In  Central  America,  can 
Ije  more  definitely  considei'ed  afler  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  (juestion  of  the  anticjuity 
and    purixMse    of    the   buildings    at    Palenque    and 
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Uxmal.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Pal- 
enque  was  not  known  to  the  Spaniards  when  Cortes 
marched  within  a  few  leagues  of  it  in  1524.  Possibly, 
at  that  time  it  had  not  been  long  abandoned,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  caciques  dwelling  in  that  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Usamacinta  might  have  been 
able  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphs. 
Unfortunately  the  ruins  were  not  discovered  until 
more  than  two  centuries  had  elapsed,  and  nothing 
could  be  ascertained  from  the  Indians  which  gave 
the  slightest  clue  to  their  signification.  It  has  been 
surmised — and  there  are  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  surmise  may  be  correct — that  the  characters 
relate  to  the  migrations  of  the  tribes.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  incomplete  knowledge  of  these 
Indian  hieroglyphs,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
attempt  to  form  any  satisfactory  conjectures  regard- 
ing their  meaning. 

There  exists,  however,  graven  on  the  tablet  of  the 
cross,  two  figures  which,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  opinion 
with  regard  to  them,  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  establishing  certain  facts  with  regard  to  the 
builders  of  Palenque.  Upon  referring  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  altar  tablet  that  was  placed  within 
the  temple  of  the  cross,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
two  standing  figures  offering  sacrifice  to  the  quetzal 
or  sacred  bird  of  Quiche,  are  evidently  intended  to 
represent  persons  actually  living  at  the  time  that  the 
altar  was  designed,  for  there  is  nothing  fantastic 
in  the  costume  that  is  worn  by  them.  If  a  careful 
examination  is  made  into  the  details  of  their  dress 
it  will,  I  think,  be  concluded  that  these  men  were 
the  chief  caciques  of  the  Quiches. 
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"  The  nobles,"  obgerves  Juarros,  "  wore  a.  dress  of 
"  white  cotton  dyed  or  stained  with  difiei-eut  colours. 
"  the  use  of  which  was  [Ji-obibited  to  the  othur  rants. 
"  This  vestment  consisted  of  a  shii't  anrl  whit*- 
"  breeches,  decorated  with  fringes ;  over  these  was 
"  drawn  another  pair  of  breeches,  i-eaching  to  the 
"  knees  and  oriuuiiented  witli  a  8i>ecies  of  emliroi- 
"  dery ;  the  legs  were  bare ;  the  feet  pmtected  by 
"  sandals,  fastened  over  the  instep  and  at  the  heel  ' 
"  t)y  tiiongs  of  leather  ;  the  sleeves  of  the  shirt  were 
"  looped  above  the  elbow,  with  a  blue  or  red  baud  ; 
"  the  hair  was  worn  long,  and  tressed  l:)ehind  with  a 
"  cord  of  the  colour  used  upon  the  sleei'es,  and 
"  terminating  iu  a  tassel,  which  was  a  distinction 
"  peculiar  to  the  great  capt-ains ;  the  waist  was 
"  girded  with  a  piece  of  cloth  of  various  colours. 
"  fastened  in  a  knot  before  ;  over  the  shouldei-s  was 
"  thrown  a  white  mantle,  ornamented  with  tigures 
"of  birds,  lions  and  other  decorations  of  cord  and 
"  fringe.  The  ears  and  lower  lij)  weie  pierced,  to 
"  receive  star-shaped  pendants  of  gold  or  silver." 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  figures  it  will  be 
observed  that,  although  their  dress  corresj)Onds  with 
what  is  desciil>ed  as  l>eing  worn  by  the  Quiche 
caciques,  neither  of  them  are  wearing  sandals. 
But.  on  the  altar  of  the  temple  placed  on  an 
adjacent  mound,  the  same  figures  are  again  offering 
sacrifices,  and  the  tallest  of  them  is  wearing  sandals 
precisely  as  described  above.  It  was  the  custom 
among  the  Qnichils  to  associate  with  the  principal 
cacifpie  another  chief,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
control  and  management  of  the  troops  and  the 
conduct  of  all  hostilities,  and  it  is  stated  that  some- 


'^SM^M^M 
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times  this  chief  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  cacique. 
As  the  second  temple  appears  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  god  of  war,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
shorter  figure  was  intended  to  represent  a  war  chief. 
He  is  dressed  in  accordance  with  that  rank  and  wears 
a  mantle  and  a  heavy  tassel.  In  this  temple  the  chief 
is  drawn  as  standing  upon  a  kneeling  captive,  but  in 
that  dedicated  to  Quetzalcoatl  he  is  placed  upon 
a  block  of  stone,  upon  which  is  a  hieroglyph.  To 
Quetzalcoatl  the  offering  appears  to  have  been  in 
conformity  with  the  attributes  assigned  to  him,  of 
religion  and  education.  Possibly  the  child,  held  in 
the  hands  of  the  tallest  cacique,  was  dedicated  to 
serve  in  the  temple  after  having  been  trained  for 
the  priesthood  in  the  monastery. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  establish  the 
conclusion  that  the  figures  are  caciques  of  the 
Quiches,  for  it  thereby  become  spossible  to  advance 
a  few  steps  towards  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  presents  many  difficulties  with  regard  to 
the  period  of  the  construction  of  Palenque,  and 
state  of  civilization  of  the  builders.  In  a  manuscript 
left  in  a  Franciscan  convent  by  one  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Quiches,  an  account  was  given  of  the 
migrations  of  that  tribe  before  they  settled  near 
Utatlan.  It  was  stated  that  they  reached  that 
country  after  a  long  journey  from  Mexico,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  Quiche  in  memory  of  one  of 
their  leaders ;  but  before  that  time  the  people  were 
called  Toltecs. 

Before  endeavouring  to  establish  conclusions  with 
regard  to  Palenque,  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  temples   and  other  stone  buildings   in  the 


an  naoo. 

at^Beeat    n^nrn.     Whfa  rennet  to  the  mimeniaB 
ffoofm  «i  nttoB  m  Tnefttati.  wv  pogoegij  tite  terti-    . 
Bosnr  of  the  Spuusb  prittte  w|x»  dwelt  in  Ukst    i 
{Mrafaes  IB  thai  erKiBXiT  *t  ■  pmod  when  nan;  of 
tike  pygeroing  dsaa  cf  Iwiinis  «««  tif  the  ame 
genenUMn  a«  tbose  who  tnbabtted  the  bod  wheu 
it  ma  enwiaeied.     One  of  these  nuMUxmnes  vas 
Fatbtf  I/fcftrJA,  who  wvA  aot  onhr  zenlooa  m  the  per- 
bnoaaer:  of  his  doti^.  bat  alflo  studied  the  languor    i 
and  civifiaatni  of  the  laoe  amongst  wbnm  he  dvnrlt. 
He  was  prcjeut  ia  Tihoo  soon  afler  the  capture  of 
that  IndSan  settlement,  which  was  iift*fn«-anls  choBeo 
Ibr  the  rite  of  the  chy  of  Herida. 

He  8tate»  ttiat  in  that  place  there  were  sevend 
8toue  txli6ct».  He  made  a  plan  of  the  laziest  of 
tbem  from  which  it  ifl  evident  that  the>'  were  of  ' 
the  name  character  as  those  at  Uxitta).  Tihno  wan 
occDpted  br  the  Spanish  forces  in  1541,  and  the 
t*-n';ire'^.  iij""in  whlcii  wf-re  [ilact^I  the  princijxil  build- 
ings, were  given  to  the  Franciscans  as  a  site  for  their 
convent.  The  friars  began  their  work  in  1547.  Thus 
only  six  vears  had  elapsed  since  the  Indians  had 
left  their  town.  Landa's  descriptions  of  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  ancient  ruins  are  therefoi-e  of 
the  greatest  as.sistance  in  forming  conchisions  with 
regard  to  them. 

The  principal  edifice  was  placed  upon  the  highest 
of  three  teri-aces,  each  of  which  was  sun'ounded  or 
faced  by  thick  walls,  and  approached  by  steps. 
There  was  a  large  interit)r  quadrangle  having  ranges 
of  rfioniH  or  cells  occupying  the  four  sides.  These 
were  similar  to  those  in  the  "House  of  the  Nuns" 
at  Uxmal.      In  the  vicinity  there  were  several  pyi-a- 
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mids  which  had  small  temples  on  their  summits.  It 
was  observed  that  all  these  structures  appeared  to 
have  been  disused  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
Franciscans  found  that  the  Indian  structures  were 
covered  with  thick  brushwood.  This  was  cleared 
away.  The  buildings  were  destroyed  and  the  mate- 
rials supplied  the  stone  required  for  their  church  and 
convent.* 

The  fact  that  the  desertion  of  the  temples  had 
occurred  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  is 
important.  It  explains  many  of  the  circumstances 
then  existing  in  Yucatan  which  otherwise  would  be 
unintelligible.  When  the  conquerors  settled  in  that 
land  they  were  surprised  to  find  numerous  stone 
buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  all  of 
which  were  unoccupied.  They  were  informed  that 
they  had  not  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
their  conquest.  They  found  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  obtain  from  the  natives  any  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  the  events  which  had  happened  and 
had  caused  this  change.  Thus  the  problem  regard- 
ing the  purposes  of  these  extensive  buildings,  and 
the  architectural  skill  of  the  constructors  was  as 
obscure  to  them  at  that  time  as  it  is  now  to  the 
present  inhabitants. 

At  Izamal,  about  thii-ty-five  miles  east  of  Tihoo, 
there  were  also  numerous  temples,  and  it  was  no- 
ticed by  Landa  that  there  were  evidences  of  there 
having     been     a    paved    road    between    the    two 


♦Merida  now  occupies  the  site  of  Tihoo.  The  stones,  with 
which  were  built  the  pyramids  and  temples,  were  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  city. 
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places.  A  Fniuciscau  couvent  was  eetablisbed  at  1 
Izoutal,  and  &  brief  accoaiit  of  its  teniplen 
writt(;u  iti  1663  by  Father  Lizaim,  in  which  he 
states,  with  respect  to  the  niiiLs  in  Yucntan,  that 
the  deserted  edifices  appeared  to  have  be«u  of  one 
stjie  of  architecture,  an«!  that  some  nf  them  were  so 
perfect  that  it  might  be  ^aid  that  twenty  veam  had 
not  elapsed  since  they  were  built.  Theiv  edificts 
were  however,  he  observes,  not  inhabited  hy  the 
Indians  when  the  Spamartls  arrived.  The  natives 
lived  scattered  in  huts  amongst  the  woods,  but  they 
used  them  as  temples  or  sanctuaries,  and  occasiooMlIv 
peribmied  reJigioiis  ceremonies  and  £i8tA  there.* 

The  Franciscan  missionaries  were  not  able  to  ohtaiti 
from  the  natives  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the 
events  that  hud  occurred  which  had  caused  the  tem- 
ples to  be  ttbauJoned.  But  they  were  informetl  that 
an  invasion  had  taken  place  about  two  hundred 
yfiirs  l>etVire  their  arrivii!,  ami  miiiiy  of  ttie  caci'Hie- 
and  ruling  families  had  been  driven  out  of  the  land. 
The  invaders  did  not  occupy  the  sacred  buildings, 
and  allowed  them  to  fall  into  ruin,  but  they  weiv 
visited  occasionally  by  those  who  still  liad  faith  in 
the  ancient  gods  and  wished  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
them.  It  was  ascertained  that  tlie  gi-eater  part  of 
Yucatan  had  liecome  subject  to  the  control  of  chiefe 
belonging  to  the  Aztec  race,  and  that  several  of  them 
paid  tribute  to  Montezuma, 

The  (juestion  of  the  antiquity  of  the  temples  of 
Palenque,    Uxmal    and    other   structures    of    that 


*  Relation  des  choses  de  Yucatan,  p.  351. 
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character  must  therefore,  hi  a  great  degree,  be 
decided  by  the  evidence  upon  which  are  based  the 
traditions  of  the  migrations  of  the  Toltecs  who  pre- 
ceded the  Aztecs,  and  were  the  first  of  the  hordes 
who  conquered  the  aboriginal  races  of  Central 
America.  The  historians  who  have  investigated 
those  traditions  concur  in  considering  that  the 
arrival  of  the  Toltecs  within  Mexican  territory 
happened  in  the  seventh  century.  After  remaining 
some  time  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
they  migrated  southwards  to  Cholula,  Palenque 
and  Yucatan.*  If  the  historic  evidence  is  accepted 
as  being  trustworthy,  it  follows  that  all  the  stone 
edifices  in  these  regions  must  have  been  erected 
later  than  that  date.  The  Aztecs  arrived  at  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Therefore  it  may 
be  concluded  that  Palenque  was  built  later  than 
the  eighth  century,  and  was  deserted  before 
the  fourteenth  century.  Uxmal  is  evidently  more 
modern  than  Palenque,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
it  was   constructed   after   the   tenth   century,  and 


♦According  to  Humboldt,  the  Toltecs  arrived  in  Andhuac 
(Mexico)  A.D.  648,  and  reached  Tula  in  670.  The  pyramids  of 
T^otihuacan,  a  few  leagues  north  of  the  modern  city  of  Mexico, 
were  built  by  them.  They  afterwards  raised  the  great  pyramid 
of  Cholula,  and  on  its  platform  built  a  temple  for  the  worship 
of  Quetzalcoatl.  From  Cholula,  colonies  of  the  Toltecs  went  to 
Tabasco  and  Yucatan. 

The  Aztecs  arrived  in  Mexico  in  1190,  and  found  there  the 
pyramids  which  they  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  their 
predecessors  the  Toltecs,  who  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
hieroglyphics  and  of  methods  of  computing  time  by  calendars. 
The  Aztecs  founded  Tenochtitlan  (the  city  of  Mexico)  in  1325. 


missioiiaries  in  Yucatan  and  Chiapas,  together  with  | 
the  researahes  made  since  that  time  by  arclin-olo^sta  ' 
and  explorers,  it   appears    to    l>e  jwHsible    to   Ibnn 
certain  conclusions.      The  arehitectural  and  mechan- 
ical knowledge,  and  the    advance  towards  writing 
characters,  forming  calendars  and  reckoning  time  by 
astioiioinical   observations  must  have  been  i-eached  , 
within  a  period  of  less  than  four  centurie.s.      It  is  j 
therefore  probable  that  the  priests  of  the  Tnltece  I 
became   acquainted    with    their   arts    and    sciences 
not  long  after  they  had  left  North   America   and 
had  migrated  to  the  legioiiR  around  T^tilnmcan  in 
the  direction  of  the  siiores  nf  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,     hi 
what  manner  and  under  what  circumstances  their 
knowledge  was  obtained,  is  a  problem  which  rwjuiivs 
to  Ih*  given  a  careful  investigation. 


In  an  Aztec  or  Toltec  manuscript  which  forms  part  of  the 
collection  of  ancient  Mexican  codices  placed  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican,  there  is  a  representation  of  a  cacique  making  an 
offering  to  a  rattlesnake. 

The  manner  of  propitiation  resembles  the  methods  of 
sacrificing  to  this  Maniio  which  were  followed  by  the  Dakolas 
(see  p.  170).  The  head  dress  of  the  cacique  which  consists  of 
plumed  feathers  is  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  chiefs  of  that 
race,  and  is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  feathers  of  Rocky 
Bear  (illustration,  chapter  viii). 

The  rattlesnake  appears  to  have  been  the  Totem  of  the  Toltccs 
and  is  the  chief  emblem  at  Uxmal  and  Chichen  Itza. 

It  is  thought  that  a  serpent  is  represented  upon  the  ceniral 
stone  of  the  tablet  of  the  cross  at  Palenque  and  as  the  god 
to  whom  the  temple  is  dedicated  was  named  Bird-Serpent 
(Quetzal-Coat!),  ft  is  probable  that  the  sculptors  delineated  the 
.symbol  in  a  manner  that  was  intelligible  to  the  Quiches. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  illustration  of  the  centre  tablet, 
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which  is  an  exact  reproduction  from  a  photograph  of  the 
original  stone  (see  frontispiece),  these  symbols  may  perhaps 
be  traced.  I  may  here  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
Toltecs  may  have  been  the  tribe  that  once  dwelt  in  that  part  of 
Ohio  to  the  west  of  the  river  Scioto,  where  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
Totem  of  the  serpent. 

The  illustration  of  the  propitiation  to  the  serpent  is  taken 
from  a  part  of  the  Mexican  manuscript  represented  in  Hum- 
boldt's "  Vues  des  Cordill^res." 


Conjectures  respecting  tlie  liescendants  of  the  tribes  who  built 
the  Temples. — Knowledge  and  education  of  the  Caciques  ami 
Priests. — Traditions  of  the  arrival  of  white  strangers  from  i!ie 
East. — Las  Casas, — Quetzal -Coati. — Crosses  found  in  Yucatan. 
— Gomara. — Legend  of  the  flight  of  Spaniards  by  sea  towar-ls 
the  West  after  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracen.*.^ 
Fabulous  island  of  Antilia. — Columbus  on  his  outward  voyage 
steers  for  Antilia. — Trade-winds. — Considerations  upon  the 
probabilities  of  vessels  being  driven  across  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  Oceans  towards  America. 


The  subject  of  the  origin    and  migiatious    of  the 

Toltecs  hits  been  given  iiiucli  !itteritii"in.  It  lia.s  Ijeeii 
a  matter  of  conjecture  whetlier  any  of  the  descend- 
ants of  tlie  people  who  built  the  temples  ofPalenque, 
and  inscribed  upon  tablets  of  stoue  their  hieroglyphic 
recordH,  are  at  jjreseiit  living  in  Central  America. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  attempting  to  form  a 
decision  upon  this  question,  is  the  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  distinction  to  be  made  between  the 
people  iMz-longing  to  the  conquering  Quiches  and  tlie 
aboriginal  races  whom  they  had  reduced  to  slaverv, 
and  who  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  known  that  the  caciques  and  other 
members  of  the  governing  families  of  Utatlan  became 
gradually  reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty.  But  there 
were  other  chiefs  of  tribes  of  Quiche  origin  who  did 
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not  resist  the  Spaniards,  and  who  volunteered  to  be- 
come their  allies.  Many  of  these  were  permitted  to 
hold  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Atitlan,  and 
lived  in  a  prosperous  condition  until  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  they  disappeared 
from  notice.  Possibly,  in  accordance  with  Quiche 
customs,  they  may  have  kept  apart  from  those  who 
were  mazeguales,  and  intermarried  amongst  Indians 
of  the  same  race  as  themselves. 

The  statements  of  the  grandsons  of  the  caciques 
of  Utatlan,  as  recorded  in  their  manuscripts,  with 
regard  to  the  dates  of  the  arrival  of  their  tribe,  the 
building  of  the  fortresses,  and  their  system  of 
dividing  the  country  they  had  conquered  into  separ- 
ate governments,  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  deserving  of  attention.  They  agree  in 
a  remarkable  manner  with  what  has  been  since 
ascertained.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  of 
their  migi-ations  and  the  list  of  their  kings  or  chief 
caciques,  that  they  had  been  settled  in  Guatemala 
about  three  or  four  hundred  years  before  Utatlan 
was  conquered  by  Alvarado. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  crossing  the  Cor- 
dilleras in  the  region  which  had  been  governed  by 
the  Quiches,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  if  there  were 
any  marked  diflferences  in  the  types  or  characters  of 
the  tribes  then  occupying  the  land.  Near  Patinamit 
I  saw  several  groups  of  Kachiquels  who  were  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Quiches,  and  I  noticed  that  in  many 
respects  they  resembled  the  Dakotas,  and  in  appear- 
ance were  unlike  the  ordinary  natives.  I  also 
observed  in  the  district  adjacent  to  Santa  Cruz 
del  Quiche  that  the  Indians  holding  ofl&cial  positions 

2   E 
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in  the  villages  were  usually  of  a  larger  stature  than 
the  inferior  men  and,  in  tlieir  harsh  and  overbearing 
manner  and  featuree,  recaUed  to  mind  the  chiefs  of 
the  North  American  tribes.  I  found,  however,  that 
it  wa*  not  possible  to  form  definite  conclusion,s  based 
upctu  the  facts  that  came  \rithin  my  personal  obser-  | 
vatiou.  Tfie  Qnichfe  ai-e  reserved  in  their  intercourse 
with  strangere.  Whatever  may  be  their  comparative 
condition  of  wealth  or  poverty  they  all  live  in  the 
same  manner,  and  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ban«t 
necessaries.  Near  Jacahenango,  when  amongst  the 
Mams,  I  met  one  of  the  richest  and  most  influential 
of  the  Indians  of  that  tribe.  He  was  living  like  t3«! 
meanest  of  the  people,  although  he  was  the  owner  nf 
A  prosperous  estate.  This  apparent  equality  in  the 
habite  of  life  is  universal  amongst  the  Indians. 

In  the  sixteenth  centur\',  after  the  conquest, 
the  caciques  of  the  Quiche  and  Mams  who  had 
subniitteil  to  tlie  Spaniai-ds  were  accustomed  ti' 
maintain  a  state  ceremonial  of  considerable  dignity; 
and  at  a  later  period  the  Indians  who  claimed  to 
have  held  high  rank  and  who  were  granted  lands 
and  privileges  lived  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
condition.  This  comparative  distinction  has  entirelv 
disappeared.  With  i-esjiect  to  the  migrations  of 
the  govei'ning  classes  of  the  Quiches  it  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  obsei-ve  that  several  of  the  Indian  cliiefe 
who  accompanied  the  Spanish  conqneroi's  froE 
Mexico,  married  the  daughtei-s  of  these  Quiche,  aud 
said  that  they  did  so  because  they  haii  discovei¥«i 
that  they  were  of  the  same  race  as  themselvet*. 

In  the  consideration  of  subjects  relating  to  the 
Indians  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  the 
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observances  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  those 
of  the  races  who  were  of  foreign  origin.  Thus  with 
respect  to  the  superstitious  and  extremely  devotional 
inclinations  of  the  natives  in  Guatemala  and  Chiapas, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  those  instincts  belong  to  the 
race  who  dwelt  in  those  lands  before  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs ;  but  the  customs 
of  sacrificing  human  beings  to  the  gods  together 
with  other  acts  of  barbarity  were  introduced  from 
North  America. 

The  Spaniards  considered  that  the  most  evident 
proclivities  of  the  masses  of  the  natives  were 
drunkenness  and  idolatry.  The  latter  tendency  pre- 
vailed to  an  excessive  degree.  Las  Casas  states  that 
throughout  New  Spain  the  idols  were  so  numerous 
that  they  could  not  be  counted.  During  his  journeys 
he  found  them  in  every  place  and  of  every  kind, 
in  their  huts,  in  the  villages,  amongst  the  hills  and 
in  the  sacred  places.  The  numbers  of  them,  he 
relates,  were  infinite.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Indians  were  gradually,  but  not  without  difficulty, 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics. 
The  idols  were  destroyed,  and  the  superstitious 
practices,  especially  all  those  which  were  connected 
with  the  worship  of  demons,  were  suppressed. 

The  national  instinct  of  idolatry  still  remains. 
There  is  in  the  nature  of  the  aboriginal  races  a 
religious  fervour  which  apparently  forms  an  integral 
part  of  their  character.  They  are  also  submissive 
and  inofiensive,  and  it  can  be  understood  how  any 
invading  and  warlike  tribe  would,  without  difficulty, 
conquer  and  control  people  having  this  mild  disposi- 
tion.    It   is   not   surprising  that   a  fierce   tribe  of 
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North  AxDerican  Iiultaiis  was  able  to  reduce  thein 
into  a  state  of  sei^Tle  obedience.  The  Toltecs  ami, 
afl*:ru-ardii.  the  Aztecs  would  undoubtedly  ha\'f 
ititrtnluced  into  Mexico  the  Ijarljaroua  uuages  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  tribes  dwelling  iu  the  valleys 
of  the  MiKsissippi  and  Ohio,  and  these  usages,  when 
grafted  upou  the  vices  which  existed  amongst  the 
natives,  may  have  been  the  inciting  cause  of  the 
revolting  condition  of  national  demoi'alisation  which 
was  so  severely  described  by  Bei-ual  Diaz  and  other 
Spanish  historians. 

Tlie  Dominican  mis^onaries  in  GuatemaJa  observed 
that  the  Indians  were  passionately  fond  of  danc- 
ing and  Bulging.  The  jovousness  which  originally 
existed  in  their  nature  or  temperaraeiit  has  become 
extinct.  The  usual  teuour  of  their  lives  seems  to  he 
accompanied  by  a  quiet,  Bubdued  melancholy.  It 
is  not  improbable  that,  as  a  consequence  of  several 
centuries  of  Spanish  <lomiiiation,  the  alwrlginal  ntces 
have  sunk  into  a  dull  and  apathetic  state.  It  is 
however  possilile  that  other  influences  acted  upon 
the  taciturn  and  wild  natures  of  these  tril>es-  * 
The  innate  disposition  of  the  natives  to  worship  idols 


*It  was  noticed  soon  after  the  Spanish  concjuest  that  the 
Indians  died  rapidly  from  causes  of  a  mental  character.  They 
difd  because  they  did  not  wish  to  live.  The  conditions  of 
slavery  they  were  forced  to  endure  had  such  an  effect  upon 
them  that  they  gradually  lost  their  strength.  After  submitting 
for  a  time  to  the  hardships  imposed  upon  ihem  they  appeared 
to  become  resigned  to  their  fate.  Life  was  a  burden.  They  lost 
heart  and  died  from  misery.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
Cuba  and  Hispaniola. 
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in  Guatemala  was  found  to  be  equally  existing  with 
the  Mayas  in  Yucatan,  who  also  had  the  custom  of 
making  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Landa  that  the  pilgrims  stopped  when 
passing  near  any  of  the  deserted  or  ruined  temples, 
and  were  accustomed  to  mutter  prayers,  and  offer 
incense.  This  custom  was  in  accordance  with  the 
acts  of  devotion  which  I  saw  practised  by  the 
Tzendal  Indians  in  Chiapas  before  the  ruined  walls 
of  the  church  at  Bachajon. 

There  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Aztecs,  and  possibly  also  with  that  of 
their  predecessors  the  Quich^-Toltecs,  which  require 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  unquestionable  that  slavery 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  any  tribe  or  race  con-^ 
quered  by  North  American  Indians.  But  the  fact  of 
slaves  or  captives  being  bought  and  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  being  kiUed  and  offered  to  the  gods  is 
extraordinary.  Great  numbers  of  the  natives  were 
annually  sacrificed,  and  astonishing  acts  of  canni- 
balism were  committed.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  hardships  inflicted  by  the  Spaniards  upon 
the  Mexican  Indians,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  assured 
that  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  conquests 
of  Cortes  put  an  end  to  the  most  horrible  condition 
of  things  that  has  ever  been  known  to  have 
existed  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

There  are,  however,  other  facts  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  has  been  assumed  that  there  was  a 
condition  of  comparative  civilisation  amongst  the 
mling  tribes,  which  seemed  to  be  in  such  a  progressive 
state  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
elements  of  knowledge  which  might  have  been  so  far 
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fieTcfeped  IB  tbe  cxxme  of  time  as  to  baT«  brought 
Ibeae  Im&ans  into  the  ranks  of  civilised  nations. 
"With  ng^ttd  to  this  sulgect  it  should  he  obser%-€<l 
tfaat  when  tlie  ^nniards  cooquer^  Central  America, 
the  prograas  that  maj  haw  been  partiallv  made  had 
alnadj  oeased.  The  moua^tenes  at  Palenque  and  lu 
TncatsQ  bad  been  absodoD^d.  Even  when  tbev  were 
flonrifibtDg.  the  knoirledge  chat  was  taught  did  not 
extesKl  to  the  penple.  It  was  cwfined  to  the  priest- 
boaiid.  the  caciques,  and  the  few  scholars  who  were 
tmined  fitr  the  parpnee  of  interpreting  the  si^iis  and 
characters  hr  which  iuformattoa  was  spread  abroad. 
It  was  by  one  of  these  interpreters  that  Cortes  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  that  was  being 
organized  against  him  by  Guatimozin  during  the 
march  to  Honduras.  How  or  in  what  manner  this 
comparative  intelligence  arose  suddenly  in  the  laud 
is  a  problem  of  the  greatest  diflScidty. 

The  possibility  of  a  pre\-ious  condition  of  civil- 
isation ha\Tng  existed  amongst  the  aboriginal  tribes 
caimot  be  considered  as  being  within  the  limits 
of  i-easonable  conjecture,  for  there  are  no  vestiges  of 
any  stone  buildings,  sculptures,  or  of  hierogl\-phic 
inscribed  characters,  used  as  a  means  of  recording 
events,  except  in  those  regions  which  are  known  to 
have  Ixten  occupied  by  the  Toltecs  or  Aztecs.  With 
especial  reganl  to  the  temples  on  the  mounds  at 
Palenque,  it  is  evident  that  these  and  their  sculptures 
and  hierogl}-phs  were  the  results  of  a  certain  degree 
of  architectural  knowledge  obtained  by  the  Quiche- 
Toltecs  after  they  had  migrated  into  Mexico. 

But  admitting  that  this  may  have  been  the  case, 
it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  understand  how 
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their  mechanical  skill  could  have  sprung  into  existence 
within  such  a  limited  period  of  time.  It  was  found 
that  the  Indian  progress  in  their  peculiar  civilisation 
was  very  local.  Bishop  Landa,  writing  exclusively 
about  Yucatan,  states  that  all  education  was  under 
the  management  of  the  priests  attached  to  the  mon- 
asteries. Similar  systems  appeared  to  have  been 
followed  in  other  regions  which  had  been  under  the 
rule  of  the  Toltecs.*     The  results  of  the  investiga- 


*  The  Indians  in  Yucatan,  had  a  chief  priest  who  had  a  general 
control  over  all  matters  relating  to  the  priesthood.  He  nomin- 
ated the  priests  to  the  villages,  examined  them  in  their  sciences 
and  ceremonies,  provided  them  with  books  and  sent  them  to 
attend  in  the  service  of  the  temples. 

•  According  to  Landa  **  they  taught  the  sons  of  other  priests 
and  the  younger  sons  of  the  chiefs  that  were  brought  to  them 
for  this  purpose  when  they  were  children,  if  it  was  observed  that 
they  were  inclined  towards  this  oflSce.  The  sciences  which  they 
taught  were  the  computations  of  the  years,  months,  and  days,  the 
festivals  and  ceremonies,  the  administration  of  their  sacraments, 
the  days  and  times  that  were  fatal,  the  manner  of  divinations  and 
prophecies  and  coming  events,  the  remedies  for  sickness  and 
things  concerning  antiquities,  and  to  read  and  write  with  their 
books,  and  characters  with  which  they  wrote  and  with  figures 
which  explained  the  Mrritings." 

In  Yucatan,  as  in  Mexico,  the  calendar  was  carefully  con- 
structed. The  year  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  and  six  hours.  Landa  observes  that  the  months  were  of  two 
kinds.  One  was  lunar  and  was  regulated  by  the  movements  of 
the  moon.  The  other  method  of  computation  was  formed  by 
dividing  the  year  into  eighteen  divisions  or  months,  each  con- 
sisting of  twenty  days  and  there  were  five  days  and  six  hours 
over.  Of  these  six  hours  one  day  was  made  every  four  years. 
For  these  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days  they  had  twenty 
letters  or  characters  by  which  they  were  named.  (Relacion  de 
las  cosas  de  Yucatan,  pp.  42  ;  202). 


tioiis  into  the  subject  of  the  extent  and  methods 
which  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  maiutaining 
knowledge  amongst  the  rudiaits,  confirm  the  opinion 
that  the  literature  and  civihHation  found  to  have 
existed  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan  was  exclusively 
ciiused  by  the  teaching  of  the  priests. 

Explanations  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  priests  Ijecaiue  actjuainted  with  their  sciences 
were  given  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  chief  prieets 
attached  to  the  temple  of  Quetzalcoatl  at  Cholula 
and  also  by  certain  caciques  in  Yucatan. 


Las  Casas  observeii  in  his  Apolog^tica  Historia,  chapter  cxij*- 

that  "  the  year  of  the  Mexican  people  consisted  of  three  handred 
and  sixty-five  days  divided  into  eighteen  months  and  five  6»,p~ 
Each  month  was  twenty  days,  and  the  week  was  thirieen  days  of 
which  they  had  constituted  a  calendar,  and  for  each  day  of  ihe- 
week,  of  the  month  and  of  the  year  they  had  its  idol  with  its  <mn 
name,  and  these  names  were  of  men,  or  of  women  which  they 
held  or  had  held  as  gods ;  and  thus  all  the  days  were  filled  up 
with  these  idols  and  names  and  figures  in  the  same  maimer 
as  our  breviaries  and  calendars  have  for  each  da_v  its  saint." 

The  illustration  of  the  calendar  stone  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  from  the  original  stone  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  This  great 
astronomical  record  was  discovered  in  the  year  1790,  buried 
several  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the  spot  where  stood  the  chief 
pjTamid  and  temple  of  the  Aztecs.  It  is  made  from  a  large  mass 
of  basalt,  and  the  circular  part  has  a  circumference  of  more 
than  thirty-eighl  fwt.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
and  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  sculptured  works  of  the 
Toltecs.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  points  have  a  singular 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  mariner's  compass.  The  head 
placed  in  the  centre  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  Mexican 
god  of  the  sun.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  intended  to 
represent  Quetzalcoatl,  the  traditional  teacher  and  originator  of 
the  Mexican  knowledge  of  astronomy. 


Mexican  Calendib  Stonb. 
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Las  Casas  relates  that  when  he  was  making  a 
journey  within  his  diocese,  he  met  one  of  his  mis- 
sionaries named  Francisco  Hernandez,  who  had  been 
for  some  years  living  in  Yucatan,  and  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  language.  Thinking  that  this 
ecclesiastic  would  be  useful  for  the  work  of  con- 
verting the  Indians  to  the  faith,  he  made  him  his 
vicar  and  sent  him  into  the  interior  to  preach 
amongst  the  natives.  After  a  lapse  of  several 
months  he  received  a  letter  from  the  vicar  stating 
that  he  had  been  told  by  one  of  the  principal 
caciques,  that  it  was  known  that,  anciently,  there 
had  arrived  in  Yucatan  twenty  strangers.  They  were 
dressed  in  long  robes,  had  sandals  upon  their  feet, 
and  taught  religion.  It  was  also  mentioned  that 
these  men  wore  long  beards,*  and  that  they  had  a 
leader  who  was  named  Cucul-can  (Quetzal-coatl). 

Las  Casas  concludes  by  observing  that  "  Certainly 
the  land  and  kingdom  of  Yucatan  gives  us  to 
understand  most  especial  things,  and  of  the  greatest 
antiquity  with  regard  to  the  grand,  admirable  and 
exquisite  styles  of  ancient  edifices,  and  writings  of 
certain  characters  which  are  in  no  other  place. 
Finally,  these  are  secrets  which  God  only  knows. 
(Finalmente,  secretos  son  estos  que  s61o  Dios  los 
sabe)."J 


♦  The  fact  of  men  wearing  beards  would  be  considered  extra- 
ordinary by  the  American  Indians.  Landa  states  that  "  Cuculcan 
raised  several  temples,  established  regulations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  good  order,  and  then  left  Yucatan  and  proceeded 
towards  Mexico." 

X  Apolog^tica  Historia,  chapter  cxxiii. 
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But  the  most  explicit  statements  with  regard  to 
QuetzaJcoatl  were  those  which  were  given  by  the 
chief  priests  of  the  temples  raised  to  his  memory  at 
Cholula.  They  affirmed  the  tradition  of  the  arrival 
of  strangers  of  a  white  race  and  foreign  origin  coming 
by  sea  in  vessels  from  the  east.  These  strangei's 
were  said  to  have  taught  the  Indians  to  build 
monasteries,  and  maintain  seminaries  for  rehgious 


*  With  respect  to  the  ancient  Indian  stnictures  it  is  expe- 
dient to  give  a  brief  consideration  to  those  that  were  raised  al 
Copan  and  Quirigtia.  The  earliest  account  of  the  sculptures 
existing  at  Copan  was  given  by  Palado  in  1 576.  In  his  Report  to 
the  King  of  Spain  he  mentions  that  within  the  ruins  w3s  a  stone 
cross  three  palms  high,  and  beyond  it  "  There  was  a  statue  more 
than  four  yards  high,  sculptured  like  a  bishop  in  his  pomifica! 
robes  with  his  mitre  well  worked  and  with  rings  in  his  hands." 

After  describing  other  large  statues  and  the  ruins  oi-erlookini; 
the  river,  Palacio  observes,  "  I  enquired  with  all  possible  atten- 
tion for  any  traditions  from  the  ancient  people  as  to  what  peoplf 
lived  here,  and  if  anything  was  known  of  their  ancestors,  and 
whether  there  were  any  books  concerning  these  antiquities  .  . 
.  .  .  .  They  say  that  anciently  there  came  there  a  great  chief 
of  the  province  of  Yucatan  who  made  these  edifices,  and  after 
several  years  he  went  back  to  his  country,  and  left  them  solitar)' 

and  unpeopled It  also  appears  that  the  style  of 

the  said  edifices  is  like  what  was  found  in  other  places  by  the 
Spaniards  who  first  discovered  Yucatan  and  Tabasco,  where 
figures  of  bishops  were  seen  and  armed  men  and  crosses,  and 
since  such  things  have  not  been  found  in  other  regions  it  can  be 
believed  that  those  that  made  them  were  probably  of  one 
nation."  (Report  of  the  Licentiate  Dr.  Don  Diego  Garcia  de 
Palacio  to  the  King  of  Spain,  1576.) 

It  is  recorded  by  Juarros  that  in  the  year  1700,  Fuentes,  who 
wrote  the  Chronicles  of  Guatemala,  stated  with  respect  to  Copan, 
that  the  figures,  "  both  male  and  female  were  of  very  excelleni 
sculpture,  which  then  retained  the  colours  they  had  been 
enamelled  with  ;  and  what  was  not  less  remarkable,  the  whole 
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instruction.  According  to  Clavigero,  they  taught 
certain  natives  the  methods  of  arranging  the  divisions 
of  time  and  the  use  of  the  calendar.  The  priests 
also  showed  the  Spaniards  some  ornaments  which 
they  said  had  been  worn  by  the  chief  of  these 
strangers. 

The  positive  declarations  about  white  people  hav- 
ing landed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  have 
been    carefully   investigated.     It    has  been  usually 


of  them  were  habited  in  the  Castilian  costume."  The  same 
author  relates  that  at  "  a  short  distance,  there  was  a  portal  con- 
structed of  stone,  on  the  columns  of  which  were  the  figures  of 
men  likewise  represented  in  Spanish  habits,  with  hose,  ruff 
round  the  neck,  sword,  cap,  and  short  cloak  **.... 

"All  the  circumstances,"  observes  Juarros,  "lead  to  a  belief  that 
there  must  have  been  some  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  and  new  world  at  very  remote  periods." 

The  information  given  traditionally  by  the  Indians  living  at 
Copan,  is  singularly  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the 
priests  and  caciques  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan  with  respect  to  the 
arrival  of  a  stranger  who  commanded  temples  and  pyramids  to 
be  built  and  then  went  away  and  never  returned. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  first  interview  between  Monte- 
zuma and  Cortes,  a  singular  tradition  was  mentioned  by  that 
Emperor.  Cortes  in  his  second  letter  (Segunda  carta- relacion) 
dated  30th  October,  1520,  relates  that  Montezuma  spoke  to  him  as 
follows : — •*  We  know  from  our  writings  that  we  received  from 
our  ancestors,  that  I  and  all  those  who  live  in  this  land  are  not 
the  natives  of  it.  We  are  strangers  and  came  into  it  from  very 
distant  regions.  We  also  know  that  our  nation  was  led  here  by 
a  chief  whose  vassals  all  were.  He  afterwards  went  back  to  his 
native  country.  Afterwards  he  returned  and  found  that  those  he 
had  left  had  married  the  native  women  (mujeres  naturales)  and 
had  many  children,  and  had  built  villages  where  they  lived,  and 
when  he  wished  them  to  proceed  with  him  they  did  not  want  to 
go,  or  even  receive  him  as  their  chief  and  therefore  he  went 
away." 


A^Bd  tfcAt  tfae  &elB  reported 
■cdaSed  Ui  a 
CTtahfiiheJ  in  Yoealaii 
;  mad  ifae  vmal  vi  the  «tniigecs  ms 
ai«»y»  Mi  to  hftw  nken  pbec  on  the  eastern  sea- 
faoafd  ol'  tfane  kods.  JU  the  Tohee»  •ccovdbg 
to  tfae  bi&B  letmiti  vcxe  not  atehlkhed  tbena 
lefae  dke  aixtli  tgatxay  the  ewnt.  if  it  cxxntmd, 
moat  hmre  hippenrrf  afto-  that  d»te. 

there  are  lUno  otlMr  tmamstmnoea  orainected  witli 
this  l^pnd  which  appear,  to  mne  extent,  to  reino%-e 
it  frocD  a  mrtbical  character  and  to  place  it  withiu 
tin  fiaiita  of  l^itimate  inqniiy  and  investigation.  ' 
The  Indi^HiS  who  d^^^n>>wl  The  event';  spn:.ke  of 
them  ill  a  manner  which  was  not  vague,  but  was 
clear  and  decided,  and  as  being  within  the  personal 
knowIe<Jffe  of  their  ancestors.  Tbev  also  always 
gave  a  description  of  the  monuments  of  the  strangers 
or  of  their  chief.  Thus,  in  Yucatan,  the  leader  was 
said  to  have  left  that  region  for  the  coast  of  Mexico. 
At  Cholula,  it  wa.s  the  tradition  that  Quetzalcoatl, 
with  Heveral  of  his  companions,  went  away  to  the 
Hea  whore  near  Goascoalco,  in  the  direction  of  Yuca- 
tan and  never  returned.  In  the  regions  of  the 
interior  of  Cliiapas  and  Guatemala,  Jt  was  stated  that 
in  HHveral  of  the  native  manuscripts  accounts  were 
givc^ti  iif  a  gi'eat  leader  or  chief  named  Votan  who 
wiiH  iMilieved  to  have  arrived  in  that  country  with 
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ineteen  companions  or  other  chiefs.  Votan  wa& 
apposed  to  have  landed  in  America  near  the  Laguna 
e  Terminos  and  to  have  established  his  first  settle- 
lent  near  Palenque.* 

The  most  singular  circumstance  relating  to  the 
worship  of  Quetzalcoatl  is  the  fact  that  a  cross 
bould  have  been  the  chief  emblem  in  the  temple 
specially  dedicated  to  him  at  Palenque.  The  fact 
f  this  symbol  being  worshipped  by  the  Indians  in 
he  New  World  may  perhaps  not  be  deemed  par- 
icularly  strange,  but  it  has  to  be  taken  into  con- 
ideration  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  figure  in 
he  shape  of  a  cross  having  been  an  object  of  devotion 
1  any  part  of  America,  except  in  the  regions  that 
lad  been  occupied  by  the  Toltecs. 

When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Yucatan  they 
eported  that  they  saw  in  the  court  of  a  temple  at 
Jozumel  a  cross  made  of  lime  and  stone  which  was 
►worshipped  by  the  natives.  There  were  some  doubts 
bout  the  precise  meaning  assigned  to  this  image, 
K>ssibly  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  understanding 
he  Maya  language,  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained 
hat  it  represented  the  god  of  rain. 

The  cross  on  the  altar  at  Palenque  is  of  an 
intirely  different  character,  and  evidently  forms  the 
principal  part  of  the  emblem  representing  Quetzal- 
oatl.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  this  exceptional 
igure  of  a  cross  should  have  been  sculptured  upon 
he  tablet  representing  the  emblems  of  the  white 


♦The  author  of  the  Popol  Vuh,  does  not  mention  the  tradition 
ibout  Votan. 


to  tiie  Ib^ui  txaditiaa^  | 
BCHBipftvm  the  east  ma  ' 
ik  opon  kift  feet  And 


adapaa  his  cape?* 
CiiBt  eaoaes  attention  to  be 

reAsooahle 
■uJMliwi  «f  the  inUen.     It  will  be  ofaeerTed,  upim 

am :— ».—  of  the  tUostnttoa  of  tbt^   taHrl  of 

tbe  eroMk  tint  the  nanc  Qn^tcftleoatl  k  reprtaenicil 
hy  the  qnet^.  the  emblematic  bird  of  the  Quiche^, 
aad  br  ftmSmr  narks  ssrroandiiig  the  crass  which 
are  tboa^ic  to  be  iaientled  to  deoote  a  serpent  (ooati) 
wfaW^,  as  at  Uxmai,  was  probably  the  Totem  c^  t}i« 
tnbeL^  Bat  the  pnscipal  ligurv  placed  in  the  centn* 
of  the  ahar  is  the  cnna.  This  by  its  shape  lUid 
positioa  must  have  been  intt^ided  to  have  luul  au 
e^iecial  significacoe. 


*  Las  Casaj  in  commenting  upon  the  subject  of  the  Coiurntl 
cross,  menlioDs  that  it  was  ten  palms  high.  In  the  course  of  the 
eMensive  explofations  carried  out  bv  M.  Desire  Chaniay,  in 
1880-82,  a  similar  stone  «as  discovereil  at  Teotihuacan.  It  is 
considered  to  be  the  emblem  of  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  rain. 

*  Professor  Rau  in  his  memoir  apon  the  Palenque  tablet,  statts 
that  it  is  his  belief  that  the  Mara  language,  or  a  kindred  dialect, 
was  spoken  by  the  builders  of  Palenque. 

With  regard  to  this  subject  it  has  to  be  obser\ed  that  when 
the  Toliec  tribes,  or  the  tribe  that  built  the  temples,  settled  at 
Palenijue  they  had  possibly/orgotten  their  own  original  language, 
which  may  have  been  a  Pawnee  or  Dakota  dialect. 

It  would  naturally  happen  after  their  wives  had  been  taken 
from  among  the  aboriginal  race,  that  the  children  would  speak 
the  dialects  of  their  mothers.  It  has  been  mentioned  by  an  early 
Spanish  writer  that  the  Aztecs,  when  they  settled  in  Mexico, 
endeavoured  to  establish  their  own  language,  but  without 
success. 
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It  is  related  by  Gomara  that,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  discovery  of  Yucatan  by  the  expedition  under 
the  command  of  Francisco  Hernandez  in  1517,  the 
Spaniards  observed  in  the  country  near  Cape  Catoche, 
crosses  of  brass  and  wood  placed  over  graves.  The 
unexpected  finding  of  these  crosses  in  an  hitherto 
unknown  land  attracted  the  attention  of  geographers 
in  Spain  and,  to  some  extent,  led  to  theories  with 
regard  to  the  possible  arrival  in  Yucatan  of  the 
Spanish  ecclesiastics  who  had,  according  to  an  ancient 
legend,  fled  from  Spain  when  that  country  was  con- 
quered by  the  Saracens  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
were  believed  to  have  reached  an  island  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  called  Antilia. 

What  Gomara  wrote  upon  this  subject  is  as 
follows : — 

"  In  that  place  there  were  found  crosses  of  brass 
**  and  wood  over  the  dead,  from  whence  some  argue 
**  that  many  Spaniards  had  fled  to  this  land  when  the 
"  destruction  of  Spain  was  done  by  the  Moors  in  the 
"  time  of  the  King  Don  Roderick  :  but  I  do  not 
*'  believe  it ;  since  there  are  not  any  in  the  islands 
**  that  we  have  mentioned  :  in  some  one  of  which  it 
"  is  necessary,  and  also  compulsory  to  touch  at, 
*'  before  arriving  there." 

Gomara  was  undoubtedly  conect  in  not  believing 
that  these  crosses  were  placed  over  the  graves  of 
Spaniards  who  had  arrived  in  Yucatan  after  the 
defeat  and  flight  of  King  Roderick.  It  is  not 
requisite  to  go  back  to  events  that  occurred  in  Spain 
in  the  eighth  century  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
crosses  on  the  promontory  of  Cape  Catoche.  When 
Hernandez  landed  there  in  1517,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
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ft  oentmy  hod  elapsvd  since  <_'oIuinbus  bad  ffHiudinl 
bis  Bettletneote  iu  Cuba  and  Hispaniola.  and  during 
that  interval  m&nr  small  expeditious  Iiaii  ht*6 
oegtuiwi  by  Spanisb  sidventurers  for  the  purpuse  of 
exploring  the  coasts  in  the  direction  of  Honduras 
and  Nicuamgua.  In  pursuing  these  vojiikges  of  dis- 
ooveiy  their  vessels  vaust  have  fretjuentlv  passetl  at 
no  gnnt  distance  &um  the  eastern  shores  of  Yucatan 
when*,  on  their  return  frum  the  south,  thev  would 
hav^  been  baffled  bv  contrary  winds  and  currents 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  improbable  that  one 
of  the  vessels  may  liave  been  wrecked  or  abandoned 
off  Cape  Catoche,  and  that  some  of  the  crew  peiished 
and  were  buried  by  the  survivors  near  the  seaconst. 
The  Spanish  legend  to  which  Goiuara  refers  is, 
with  re8i>ect  to  America,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
surprising  cuucurrencu  in  date  and  other  circum- 
stanCBB  wiUi  the  ToJtec  legend,  of  the  airival  of 
strangei-s  wearing  Ciissocks.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  ti-scertaiii  it'tht-re  are  sutKcient  reasons  for  ]ilaciii^' 
any  contidence  in  statements  that  ap[>ear  to  be 
founded  uiJon  tradition,  and  whether  the  event  that 
was  believed  to  have  taken  place  could  have  been 
possible.  The  tradition  did  not  escai)e  the  attention 
of  Washington  Ii-ving.  In  his  "Life  of  Columbus  "* 
be  states  that  "  It  was  recorded  in  an  ancient 
"legend,  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Spain 
"  and  Portugal  by  the  Moors,  when  the  inhabitants 
"fled  in  every  direction  to  escape  from  slavery,  seven 
"  bishoi)s,  followed  by  a  great  number  of  their  people, 
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**  took  shipping,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  their 
"  fate  on  the  high  seas.  After  tossing  about  for  some 
"  time,  they  landed  upon  an  unknown  island  in  the 
"  midst  of  the  ocean.  Here  the  bishops  burnt  the 
"  ships  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  their  followers, 
"  and  founded  seven  cities."  * 

In  the  principal  maps  published  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  before  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  island  of  Antilia  was  usually  given  a  position  in  the 


♦According  to  Gibbon,  the  Goths  under  the  command  of 
King  Roderick,  were  defeated  by  the  Saracens  on  the  plains  of 
Xeres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz,  upon  July  19-26,  a.d.  711. 
This  great  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Spain.  It  was  supposed 
that  Roderick  was  drowned  in  the  river  but  it  was  not  known 
with  certainty  what  became  of  him  as  his  body  was  never 
found.  ^ 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap.  li. 

The  subject  of  the  flight  of  the  bishops,  was  afterwards 
brought  into  notice  by  a  report  of  ,the  discovery  of  the  island 
where  they  had  settled.  This  fabulous  report  was  believed,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  to  be  true.    An  historian  states  that : — 

"  In  this  yeare  also,  1447,  it  happened  that  there  came  a 
Portugal  ship  through  the  Streight  of  Gibraltar ;  and  being  taken 
with  a  great  tempest,  was  forced  to  ninne  westward  more  than 
willingly  the  men  would,  and  at  last  they  fell  vpon  an  island 
which  had  seuen  cities,  and  the  people  spake  the  Portugall 
toong,  and  they  demanded  if  the  Moores  did  yet  trouble  Spaine,. 
whence  they  had  fled  for  the  loss  which  they  had  received  by 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Don  Roderigo. 

The  boatswaine  of  the  ship  brought  home  a  little  of  the  sand, 
and  sold  it  unto  a  goldsmith  of  Lisbon,  out  of  the  which  he  had 
a  good  quantitie  of  gold. 

Don  Pedro,  understanding  this,  being  then  gouemor  of  the 
realme,  caused  all  the  things  thus  brought  home,  and  made 
knowne,  to  be  recorded  in  the  house  of  Justice." 

The  Discoveries  of  the  World,  by  Antonio  Galvano. 
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middle  of  the  western  Atlantic,  south  oi"  the  Azores. 
In  the  chart  of  tlie  geographer  Toscanelli,  which 
waa  sent  to  Coluinbus,  Antiha  was  placed  in  the 
direct  track  by  sea  from  the  Canary  islaiKU  to 
Cipango  (Japan),  the  lai-ge  and  proBperous  oiuntry 
supposed  at  that  time  to  be  situated  in  the  extreme 
west,  near  the  etistem  limits  of  A^ta.  it  is  evident 
that  Columbus  firmly  Iielieved  in  the  existence  of 
Antilia.  for  when  he  left  the  Canaries  on  his  ontwaitl 
voyage,  he  shaped  his  course  for  that  island  and 
steered  due  west  for  aljout  sixteen  hundretl  miles. 

Upon  reaching  the  latitude  and  longitude  where  ' 
he  expected  to  see  land,  the  admiral  confeiTed  with 
his  captains,  but  as  nothing  had  been  obeer^etl  it 
waa  tliought  that  the  slups  must  have  passed  the 
island.  At  sunset,  the  captain  of  the  Pinta  hailed 
the  admiral  and  re[)orted  that  land  was  in  sight 
to  the  south-west.  The  course  of  the  ships  was 
accordingly  altered  towards  that  direction.  On  the 
next  day  it  was  found  that  what  had  been  seen 
was  cloudland.  The  ships  resumed  their  course  and 
proceeded  until  the  landfall  was  made  upon  the 
island  of  Guanahani. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  legendary  island 
was,  however,  not  then  di8|>elled  and  it  is  remarkable, 
as  a  proof  of  the  opinions  of  geographei-s,  that  in  the 
important  map  of  the  world  by  Ruysch,  published  iii 
1508,  in  which  were  placed  the  latest  discoveries  in 
the  west ;  Antilia  still  retained  its  ix>sitiou.* 


'Antilia  appears  as  a   large  island   in  the   Atlantic   in   the 
rare  maps  of  Andreas  Bianco  (1436)  and  Bartolomeo  Pareto 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  several 
expeditionary  fleets  were  fitted  out  and  sailed 
.across  the  seas  towards  the  New  World.  Many 
islands  were  seen,  but  Antilia  was  not  found.  Thus 
when  it  became  known  that  Yucatan  had  been 
discovered  and  that  a  cross  placed  within  a  stone 
temple  was  worshipped  by  the  Indians,  and  that 
other  crosses  had  been  seen  placed  over  graves,  it 
was  surmised  that  the  bishops  must  have  finally 
reached  that  distant  land. 

Such  an  event  may  be  thought  to  be  improbable, 
but  as,  in  consequence  of  the  trade-winds,  it  is  not 
impossible,  it  is  expedient  to  consider  in  what 
manner  it  might  have  happened.  It  has  to  be 
.assumed  that  the  legend,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Christian  fugitives  escaping  from  the  tyranny  of 
Mahometan  conquerors,  may  be  considered  as  being 
within  the  limits  of   reasonable    historical    inquiry. 


(1454).  On  Martin  Behaim's  globe  (1492)  it  is  placed  about 
eighteen  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Canaries.  In  the  earliest 
maps  published  after  the  return  of  Columbus  to  Spain,  Antilia  is 
placed  near  the  newly  discovered  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  legend  upon  the  accompanying  map  may  be  rendered  as 
follows : — 

**  The  island  of  Antilia  was,  at  some  period,  discovered  by  the 
Lusitanians,  but  the  exact  time  is  not  known.  There  have  been 
found  there  in  it  families  who  speak  Spanish  as  it  was  spoken  in 
the  days  of  Roderick,  who  was  the  last  King  of  Spain  in  the  time 
of  the  Goths,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  fled  to  this  island 
from  the  face  of  the  Barbarians  who  had  then  invaded  Spain. 
They  have  here  one  Archbishop  with  six  other  Bishops,  each  of 
whom  has  his  own  proper  city,  hence  it  is  called  by  many  the 
island  of  the  seven  cities.  The  population  are  strict  Christians 
and  abound  in  all  this  world's  wealth." 
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Men  <lelll>t'mtely  leaving  tlieir  own  countiy  to  seek 
a  place  f<i  refuge  wheie  tliey  would  be  fi-ee  to 
(»ta(>Hsh  their  religion,  would,  befoi-e  embarking 
uiKiii  uukuown  seas,  take  with  them  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  wat«r,  and  thus,  by  proper  pi-ecautioDS, 
secure  themselves  from  the  risk  of  stai-vation.  It  is 
aluo  probable  that  they  were  informed  by  the  pilots 
or  other  navigators  acquainted  with  the  adjacent 
shores,  that  there  were  islands  situated  beyond  the 
Mauritanian  coasts  within  a  distance  not  too  great 
foi-  them  to  undertake  the  voyage  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  reaching  land. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  Canary  Islands  had  not 
been  discovered  by  Eurojjeans,  but  their  position 
was  known  to  the  Arabs  and  Moors  and  rumouis 
concerning  them  and  their  proximity  to  the 
coast  of  Morocco  were  doubtless  familiar  to  the  sea- 
faring men  living  near  Cadiz.  Tlie  jiilots  would. 
therefore,  have  shaped  a  course  for  the  Canaries. 
They  would  have  expected  to  reach  those  islands 
within  eight  or  ten  days.  But  a  slight  error  in 
their  coui-se  would  have  taken  the  vessels  into  the 
trade-winds  and,  in  that  case,  they  would  have 
been  driven  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  direction 
of  Florida,  whose  coasts  might  easily  have  been 
reached  in  less  than  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  the 
departure  from  Spain,  It  is  also  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  chased  by  some  of  the  armed  vessels 
which  had  conveyed  the  Saracens  from  Mauritania. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  pursue  this  in- 
vestigation to  any  greater  length.  It  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  if  the  event,  as  i-ecorded  by  tradition, 
actually  happened,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
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the  conclusion  that  several  of  the  bishops  and  their 
companions  may  have  reached  America  in  safety.*" 
Thus  the  statements  of  the  Indian  priests,  that  white 
strangers  wearing  beards  and  dressed  in  cassocks 
had  arrived  from  the  East,  would  be  confirmed. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  laws  that  govern  the 
direction  of  the  trade -winds  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  strong  easterly 
wind  continuously  blowing  across  the  Atlantic 
towards  Florida,  Mexico  and  Yucatan.  There  is  also 
a  strong  westerly  wind  invariably  blowing  across  the 
North  Pacific,  over  the  regions  between  the  fortieth 
and  fiftieth  parallels  of  latitude,  from  Japan  towards 
the  north-west  coast  of  North  America.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  prevailing  wind  several  junks  have 


*  In  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  the  vessels  left  the  Canaries 
on  the  6th  of  September  and  arrived  off  Guanahani  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  of  October,  having  been  thirty  days  at  sea.  They  had 
traversed  a  distance,  according  to  the  Admiral's  journal,  of  1,092 
leagues  or  3,276  miles.  On  the  second  voyage  from  the  Canaries 
to  Dominica  they  left  on  the  3rd  of  October  and  arrived  on  the  3rd 
of  November.  Upon  the  last  voyage,  Columbus  left  Ferro  (one  of 
the  Canary  islands)  on  the  26th  of  May  and  reached  St.  Lucia  in 
the  West  Indies  on  the  15th  of  June.  This  was  a  quick  passage 
and  only  occupied  twenty  days. 

In  the  Vestal,  a  sailing  frigate  of  26  guns,  we  left  the  island  of 
Gran  Canaria  in  the  year  1852,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
September,  and  passed  between  Antigua  and  Guadeloupe  at 
noon  on  the  16th  of  October  after  a  voyage  of  nineteen  days, 
having  sailed  over  a  distance  of  2,800  miles.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  we  were  running  before  the  wind  with  our  studding 
sails  set,  steering  West.  A  favourable  N.E.  wind  prevails  from 
Florida  to  Yucatan  and  the  Mexican  coast.  With  respect  to 
Columbus's  first  voyage  it  should  be  observed  that  his  landfall  at 
Guanahani  was  four  or  ^\e  days'  sail  further  west  than  the  islands 
of  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia. 


*  the 
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been  driven  out  of  their  course  and  liave  reached  the 
American  seacoasts.  In  1833  a  junk  was  wrecked 
near  Vancouver  island  and  several  of  the  crew  landed 
and  were  received  by  the  Indians.  In  the  previous 
year  a  Japanese  junk  laden  with  fish  arrived  at  the 
Sandwich  islands.  She  had  been  driven  aci-osa  the 
seas  by  a  violent  stonn  which  had  caught  her 
Japan.  Four  of  her  men  were  alive  and  thev" 
taken  in  Honolulu, 

Taking  therefore  into  consideration  the  prcvaleoi 
of  trade-winds  blowing  towards  America,  and  tlit^ 
l>eculiar  conditions  of  arehitectural  and  iist)*onomical 
intelligence  ix>s.sessed  by  the  Mexican  Indians,  there 
nre  certain  Infei-ences  which  may  be  accepted.  It  is 
not  iniproljable  that  men  belonging  to  European, 
Moorish,  or  Asiatic  races  arrived  in  Central 
America  during  a  period  between  the  sixth  and 
nleventh  centuries.  There  is  not  sufficient  evidoiM' 
to  detfnniiie  in  \vh;it  in;inner  tliiw  niav  have 
hiippened  ;  but  after  gi\iiig  dm.'  weight  ti)  tlu'  state- 
ments of  the  Indian  priests  and  caciques,  and  the 
tiuditionfi  of  the  circumstances  under  which  their 
knowleflge  wan  introduced  into  Mexico,  together  with 
the  adoption  of  monastic  Institutions,  and  the  sy.steras 
of  etiucatiiin,  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  the 
comparative  civilisation  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs 
was  originally  caused  by  the  influence  and  instruction 
of  strangers  who  came  to  their  land  in  vessels  which 
hatl  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
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